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THE  FRENCH   REVOLUTION. 


Vol.  XVI.— 2  17 


THE  FRENCH   REVOLUTION. 


CHAPTER    I. 

INTRODUCTION. 

EVER  since  Luther  broke  the  authority  of  tlie  church  of  the  Middle 
Ages,  which  had  been  so  long  dominant  in  every  sphere  of  human 
thought  and  action,  a  movement,  intellectual  and  spiritual,  has  been  in 
progress,  which  permits  itself  neither  to  be  permanently  checked  by  restric- 
tions imposed  from  without  nor  limited  by  arbitrarily  drawn  lioiuids. 
Once  set  free  from  implicit  faith  in  traditional  authority,  the  human 
mind  began  to  put  to  the  test  all  that  came  within  its  ken,  and  to  look 
no  longer  to  revelation  for  an  answer  to  the  questions  constantly  arising, 
but  to  the  verdicts  of  its  own  judgment.  Philosophy  burst  asunder 
the  fetters  of  dogma,  and  took  possession  of  the  throne  from  which  it 
had  driven  theology.  As  men's  attention  was  directed  more  and  nK  ire  to 
the  natural,  instead  of  to  the  supernatural,  new  fields,  before  undreamed 
of,  disclosed  themselves  for  investigation.  With  unparalleled  boldness 
and  certitude  science  traced  out  for  itself  the  immutable  principles  that 
were  to  guide  it  tor  all  time.  No  sooner  had  Newton  demonstrated  that 
one  rule  of  law  pervaded  the  universe,  than  the  various  sciences  began 
to  emerge  from  their  isolation  and  to  unite  in  one  all-comprehensive 
system.  English  thinkers  were  the  first  to  apjdy,  with  unsparing  rigor, 
the  newlv  discovered  criticism  to  religion  as  well  as  to  the  state,  and,  in 
substituting  easily  understood  conceptions  for  the  unfathomable  mystery 
of  faith,  became  the  founders  of  a  natural  religion  ;  while,  in  setting  up 
the  inherent  and  inalienable  riglits  of  man  in  opposition  to  the  divine 
right  of  kings,  they  inaugurated  a  new  era  in  the  political  development 
of  mankind. 

This  mighty  and  universal  movement  seemed,  in  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, to  strive  to  recover  by  redoubled  ardor  the  ground  which  it  had  lost 
in  the  se%-enteenth.  What  had  hitherto  been  only  theory  began  to  be 
converted  into  practice.  A  consciousness  of  strength,  never  felt  beflire, 
permeated  the  spirits  of  men.     Now  that  they  had  passed  the  years  of 
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childhood,  religion  seemed  to  many  a  <;ui(If  {<<  \>c  dismissed,  that  they 
niiii'lit  follow  only  the  light  of  reason.  To  the  petjple  of  (lerniany, 
amid  the  fields  covered  by  the  ruins  of  their  political  life,  a  literature 
hcgaii  to  unfold  itself,  unwarined,  indeed,  by  the  beams  of  princely  favor, 
l)Ut  liaviug  its  roots  deep  down  in  tlie  native  vitality  of  the  race,  and 
\vorlli\-  ti)  take  its  place  by  the  side  of  the  literatures  of  the  most  advanced 
natidiialitics.  The  noble  conceptivn  of  religious  toleration  came  to  antago- 
iii/e  the  desire  for  supremacy  of  the  Uoman,  as  well  as  of  every  other, 
cliurch;  the  night  of  finaticism  and  su])crstitioii  began  to  rece(le  before 
the  dawn  of  science  and  murality,  and  tlic  claims  nf  ]irivilcgc  to  melt  away 
before  the  mild  brcatli  of  Inmianity.  Among  tlic  nidMarcliics  of  iMirope 
it  was  tlie  youngest  and  the  smallest  that  tirst  ventured  to  realize  in 
practice  the  modern  ideas.  In  sharpest  contrast  to  the  self-idolatry  of 
Louis  XIV.,  the  Hohenzollerns  transmuted  princely  power  intu  duty 
toward  state  and  people.  Frederick  the  Great  was  the  founder  of  "  en- 
lightened absolutism,"  and  soon  the  example  of  the  great  Prussian  so 
wrought  on  princes  and  statesmen— in  Itoman  as  well  as  in  German 
lands,  in  Catliolic  as  in  Protestant — thai  the  dawn  ofa  new  era  annoimced 
itself  tiironghout  all  Europe. 

Step  by  step,  and,  though  by  no  means  uniforndy,  yet  without  jiause, 
this  processof  discarding  the  outworn  and  replacing  it  by  the  new  seemed 
to  progress.  But,  ere  the  century  reached  its  close,  the  political  world 
of  Euroj)e  was  driven  from  its  path  of  peaceful  developm(>nt.  Tlic  shock 
that  produced  this  catastrophe  came  from  France.  In  this  land  the 
claims  of  the  new  era  were  so  irreconcilably  antagonistic  to  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  state,  of  the  church,  and  of  society,  that  tlie  attempt  at  reform 
was  here  scarcely  begun  before  it  ruined  or  annihilated  all  existing 
conditions. 

The  original  causes  leading  to  this  issue  reach  back  to  the  time  when 
the  French  monarchy,  while  establishing  national  unity,  absorbed  all  other 
political  powers  into  a  pure  absolutism.  After  the  pride  of  the  feudal 
nobility  had  been  humbled  by  Richelieu  and  compelled  to  submit  im- 
plicitly to  the  authority  of  the  monarch,  Louis  XIV.  was  able  to  make 
his  personal  will  the  supreme  and  sole  law  of  the  land.  A  court  of  \m- 
exampled  splendor,  in  which  the  sacred  person  of  the  king  was  separated 
from  every  other  mortal,  gave  to  this  monarchy  almost  the  semblance  of 
a  theocracy.  One  thing,  however,  this  despot  did  not  understand :  namely, 
how  to  imitate  other  distinguished  jirinces  in  being  not  only  the  ruler, 
but  also  the  father  of  his  people,  and  in  blending  his  own  interests  with 
theirs  and  justifying  his  assumption  of  the  conduct  of  every  matter  of 
supreme  importance  by  the  results  he  atfaiined  for  them.     Absolutism,  in 
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his  case,  by  surrounding  itself  with  the  halo  of  a  deity,  carried  in  itself 
its  own  punishment,  not  only  because  it  was  subject  to  arrogance,  arbitrary 
caprice,  and  selfishness,  but  also  because,  resting,  as  it  did,  on  no  legal 
foundation,  it  appeared  in  the  light  of  a  perpetual  usurpation  to  all  who 
found  themselves  robbed  of  their  share  of  power. 

Yet  this  apparently  unlimited  autocracy  was  hemmed  in  and  ham- 
pered on  all  sides  by  the  claims  and  privileges  of  other  powers.  The 
independence  of  the  church  remained  almost  untouched.  While  the 
States-General  had  not  been  summoned  to  meet  since  1614,  and  while 
not  even  ten  of  the  nobles  could  assemble  to  consult  regarding  their 
interests  without  express  permission  of  the  king,  the  clergy  continued  to 
hold  regular  convocations,  and  drew  from  their  landed  property  and 
tithes  more  than  200,000,000  livres  a  year.  Yet  the  nobility  still  main- 
tained an  eminent  position,  and  this  not  so  much  because,  in  some  prov- 
inces, they,  in  the  form  of  provincial  estates,  still  retained  the  power  of 
ratifying  and  allotting  new  taxes  and  of  voting  gifts  to  the  king,  as  well 
as  a  certain  measure  of  self-government,  l)nt  rather  l)ecause  they  had 
become  clianged  in  their  nature.  Ever  since  tliey  had  been  converted 
by  Louis  XIV.  into  a  court  nobility,  living  in  close  contact  with  the 
sovereign,  they  drew  without  ceasing  from  this  source  of  grace  and 
favors,  of  gifts  and  pensions,  and  were  never  weary  in  improving  their 
advantages  for  the  acquisition  of  ever  greater  and  more  lucrative  privi- 
leges. The  nobles  had  secured  for  themselves  exemption  from  taxation 
wholly  or  partially.  From  the  most  oppressive  taxes,  especially  the 
taille,  they  wei'e  entirely  free ;  of  the  capitation-tax  they  paid  but  little, 
and  the  more  eminent  the  man,  the  greater  was  the  indulgence  in  its 
exaction.  P^rom  all  employment  by  the  state,  save  only  in  the  army 
and  diplomacy,  the  noble  held  himself  far  aloof;  work  im]ilying  subor- 
dination and  obedience  was  inconsistent  with  the  seigniorial  traditions 
of  feudal  independence.  The  provincial  governorships,  positions  of  the 
highest  dignity  and  most  lucrative,  came  to  be  regarded  as  prerogatives 
of  the  nol)les,  but  the  real  administration  of  the  offices  lay  in  the  hands 
of  Infenddiif.'i,  commonly  plebeian  jxirvenux.  The  infoulaut  was  in  every 
province  the  sole  and  direct  executor  of  the  ordinances  issuing  tVom  the 
higliest  department  of  the  government — the  royal  council — and  this  made 
him  an  object  of  detestation  alike  to  the  nobility,  who  were  thus  deprived 
of  tlieir  power,  and  to  the  common  people,  who  groaned  under  his  tyranny. 
Through  these  infendaiits  and  the  officials  subordinate  to  them  the  central 
government  exercised  a  tutelary  authority  over  every  matter,  even  the 
most  trivial. 

That  which  the    kinirs  of  France  had  wtm  in  this  wav,  thev  cast 
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awav  ill  a  jjrcat  measure  in  aiiotlier  way.  Willi  tlie  view  of  emancipating 
themselves  irom  (lepeiuleiiee  on  grants  from  the  estates,  they  had,  since 
the  end  of  the  üiteenth  century,  created  a  large  lunnber  of  useless  oftices 
for  the  sole  purpose  of  soiling  them  as  hereditary  possessions.  The  higher 
their  needs,  the  greater  became  the  abuse.  Not  only  was  a  cumbrous 
and  complicated  state  machine  thus  called  into  existence,  but,  in  order 
to  increase  their  price,  these  venal  offices  were  dechired  to  exempt  their 
holders  from  taxation,  so  that,  alongside  of  the  nobility  by  birth,  there 
arose  an  oilieial  nobility  of  the  honrr/roistc,  privileged  like  the  other.  ( )ffices 
and  oifiee-liolders  alike  thus  came  to  be  regarded  as  nuisances.  In  liie 
same  way  the  crown  had  lost  all  intliieiice  on  tiie  coniiiosition  of  tlu^  fif- 
teen Parlements,  all  of  whose  jiulieial  imsitioiis  were  put  up  for  sale  and 
declared  hereditary.  In  addition  to  this,  from  the  time  when  the  kings 
sought  the  support  of  the  Parlements  in  tiieir  confliet  with  the  feudal 
nobility  and  with  their  aid  set  aside  the  States-tieneral,  tlie  higliest  of 
these  courts — the  Parlenient  of  Paris — had  possessed  the  ])rivilege  that 
no  ordinance  should  have  legal  force  till  it  was  enrolled  in  its  register. 
As  a  consequence  the  judic-ial  rights  of  the  Parlements  were  exposed  to 
attacks  from  the  crown.  Not  only  could  the  king  by  appearing  in  person 
(the  so-called  "bed  of  justice")  compel  the  registration  of  an  obnoxious 
ordinance,  and,  by  a  lettre  de  cachet,  im\trison  any  refractory  man  oi"<|iiality 
or  troublesome  writer  for  any  length  of  time,  but  it  rei|uired  only  a  royal 
order  to  witiidraw  a  case  from  the  regular  judges  and  submit  it  to  the 
intenddiil  or  to  the  royal  council.  To  the  cities,  also,  Lonis  XIV.  had 
sold  the  right  of  choosing  their  magistracies,  and,  as  these  bodies  devel- 
oped into  irresponsible  oligarchies,  a  door  was  opened  here  also  to  the 
arbitrary  encroachments  of  the  supreme  power. 

But  the  nobles  were  shut  out  not  only  from  the  government,  but  even 
from  any  exercise  of  authority  over  the  dependents  on  their  estates.  This 
loss  of  influence  naturally  rendered  residence  on  their  estates  distasteful 
to  them  and  strengthened  the  magnet  that  drew  them  to  the  court,  there 
to  revel  in  pleasures  and  honors,  and  to  be  fed  by  the  king  at  the  expense 
of  the  public.  While  the  English  peer  dwelt  at  stated  intervals  among 
his  tenants  and  took  a  ])ersonal  interest  in  their  welfare,  for  the  French 
noble  there  was  no  harder  punishment  than  to  be  relegated  by  the  sove- 
reign to  his  estates.  With  this  estran<rement  between  the  nobles  and  the 
peasantry  was  closely  associated  another  main  evil  that  afflicted  France 
— namelv,  the  perversity  of  its  whole  system  of  rural  eeonomy.  The 
seigniors  were  known  to  their  tenants  only  l)y  the  burdens  they  heaped 
on  them — the  corvee,  the  game  laws  with  their  rigorous  enactments,  the 
right  of  pasturage,  the  privilege  of  keeping  myriads  of  doves,  multifarious 
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imposts  in  money  and  natural  products,  the  right  to  a  share  of  tlieir  wine, 
grain,  fruit,  etc.  Either  the  hinds  wore  tilled  hy  riuiai/crs  who,  as  a  rule, 
paid  the  half  of  their  gross  produce,  and  who,  owing  to  the  exceeding 
smallness  of  their  holdings,  earned  only  the  scantiest  living,  or  the  seig- 
niors' dues  were  farmed  out  to  bailiffs  who  treated  the  peasants  with 
merciless  severity.  To  the  nobles  the  maintenance  of  every  one  of  their 
privileges  became  ever  more  important  in  proportion  as  they  became 
poorer.  Nothing  contributed  more  to  this  economical  decadence  than 
the  law  of  primogeniture,  by  which  the  eldest  son  took  two-thirds  of  the 
estate,  and  the  remaining  members  only  one-third.  In  time  the  estates 
came  to  be  very  much  subdivided,  and,  as  class  prejudice  forbade  every 
industrial  occupation,  no  resource  was  left  the  aristocrat  but  new  aliena- 
tions and  more  rigorous  enforcement  of  his  privileges. 

The  French  peasant  was  all  the  more  sensitive  to  this  system  of 
oppression,  in  that  he  enjoyed  more  freedom  than  his  compeers  in  other 
lands,  especially  in  Germany.  Serfdom  was  all  but  extinct,  but  the 
peasant  proprietors,  owing  to  the  burdens  passing  with  the  land,  were 
condemned  to  lives  of  penury  and  misery.  To  this  \\e  have  to  add  the 
fact  that  the  state  imposed  the  heaviest  burdens  not  on  those  most  able 
to  bear,  but  on  those  least  able  to  resist.  It  relieved  the  rich  and 
crushed  down  the  poor.  The  frightful  tatlle,  the  capitation-tax,  tlie 
tax  of  a  twentieth,  the  impost  in  place  of  the  corvee,  and  the  indirect 
taxes  swallowed  more  than  half  of  the  peasant's  meagre  earnings. 
The  gabelle  compelled,  by  severe  penalties,  everyone  above  seven  years 
of  age  to  purchase  annually  seven  pounds  of  salt.  It  was  strictly  for- 
bidden to  manufacture  salt  from  sea-water.  These  burdens  were  made 
all  the  heavier  by  the  unreasonably  merciless  mode  of  exaction.  Where 
the  taxes  were  not  farmed  out  to  financial  corporations,  the  quota  falling 
to  a  province  was  assessed  on  the  separate  communes,  every  individual 
of  which  as  his  turn  came  was  bound  to  act  as  collector,  and  as  such 
to  be  answerable  for  the  full  amount  of  the  quota,  not  only  with  his 
whole  property,  but  with  his  personal  freedom.  The  dread  that  he  who 
was  this  year  the  assessor  might  the  next  year  be  himself  the  assessed 
made  the  collectors  indulgent  to  the  influential  and  proportionally  severe 
on  the  defenceless.  With  the  farmers  of  the  taxes  wealthy  individuals, 
and  even  whole  communes,  were  able  to  come  to  terms,  so  that  they  no 
longer  had  to  pay  taxes.  As  if  all  this  were  not  enough,  the  state,  in 
the  latter  part  of  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.,  began  to  burden  the  village 
communes  with  forced  labor  in  the  construction  of  royal  highways,  and 
this  expedient  was  found  so  convenient  that  it  was  extended  to  all  pos- 
sible public  works.     The  government,  moreover,  in  its  anxiety  to  secure 
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cheiip  hread  f(ir  the  turhiilcnt  masses  of  tlio  cities,  so  hampered  tlie  lius- 
baiulinun  by  internal  tolls  and  j)roliil)iti<)n  of  exports,  that  it  heeamc 
impossible  for  him  to  find  a  fair  market  for  iiis  grain.  Ever  wider 
stretches  of  arable  land  were  left  nneultivateil  ;  in  the  most  fertile  wine 
districts  thonsauds  of  acres  lay  untilled,  for  the  produce  did  not  pay  for 
the  labor.  In  1750  it  was  estimated  that  one-fourth  of  the  arable  soil 
was  lying  desolate. 

In  the  cities  the  burdens  were  so  allotted  that  they  fell  almost  exclu- 
sively on  the  lower  classes.  The  reckless  multiplication  of  guilds,  from 
which  the  state  had  made  dishonorable  profit  by  selling  them  special 
privileges,  shut  out  such  artisans  as  had  naught  but  deft  hands  from 
every  avenue  to  advancement.  One  main  inducement  that  attracted 
skilled  workers  from  all  parts  of  the  land  to  Paris  was  that  here  they 
could  more  easily  slip  from  under  the  yoke  of  guild-privileges.  As  in 
this  respect,  so  in  every  other,  the  <'apital  was  the  ])olypus  wliich  drew 
to  itself  the  life-blood  of  the  wiiole  body  politic.  Whatever  considered 
itself  among  the  iUte  in  any  sphere  strove  to  get  thei'e.  But  tlie  more 
brightly  the  light  streamed  out  from  Paris,  the  darker  lay  the  sliadows 
over  the  rest  of  the  land.  The  more  Paris  grew  to  be  the  centre  of 
intellectual  and  material  delights,  the  more  intolerable  the  seigniors 
and  prelates  found  a  sojourn  in  the  secluded,  uncultured  provinces. 
The  government  sought  to  check  this  growth  of  Paris,  not  compre- 
hending that  in  it  there  came  to  light  only  a  symptom  of  the  evils 
of  their  own  system  and  of  the  whole  structure  of  French  society. 

A  centralized  bureaucracy,  absolute  and  arbitrary,  capricious,  and 
everywhere  honeycombed  by  favoritism ;  a  system  of  red  tape  without 
principle  or  consistency :  a  parasitic  nobility ;  the  most  iniquitous  allot- 
ment of  burdens  and  privileges;  a  people  long  wont  to  let  its  fate  for 
weal  or  w-oe  be  determined  from  above — such  was  the  condition  of  France 
up  to  1789.  Thoughtful  and  symjiathetic  men,  like  Boisgnillebert  and 
Älarshal  Vauban,  already  in  the  beginning  of  the  century,  pointed  out 
that  the  equal  distribution  of  burdens  was  the  only  preventive  of  the 
evils  they  saw  impending. 

The  brilliancy  and  glories  of  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.  hid  from  view 
the  sores  eating  deeper  and  deeper  into  the  body  politic ;  but  when  the 
former  ceased  to  dazzle,  the  latter  were  more  acutely  felt.  The  more 
the  monarchy  lost  in  personal  dignity,  the  more  fertile  became  the  govern- 
ment in  violent  and  (lis]ionoral)]e  devices  for  relieving  itself  from  its 
difficulties,  and  the  more  frequently  and  flie  more  bitterly  did  the  people 
feel  themselves  deceived.  The  regencv  of  Philip,  Duke  of  Orleans,  with 
its  boundless  prodigality,  its  cynical  irreligiousness,  and  shameless  licen- 
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tiousness,  worked  tlie  moral  baiikruptoy  of  the  monaroliv.  From  the 
days  of  Law's  fraudulent  fiuaueial  schemes,  peojjle  had  begun  to  watch 
public  aflairs  more  narrowly,  and  to  criticise  them  in  a  more  suspicious 
spirit.  During  the  personal  rule  of  Louis  XV.,  the  crown,  sullied  by 
the  debaucheries  of  its  wearer,  became  an  object  of  contempt  and  abhor- 
rence. The  shipwreck  of  France's  influence  and  prestige  abroad  dealt 
the  finishing  blow  to  all  respect  for  the  ancient  form  of  government. 
The  miserably  conducted  Seven  Years'  War  cost  the  nation  not  only 
its  colonies,  but  its  name  as  a  military  power. 

The  more  the  court  of  Versailles  estranged  itself  from  all  conscious- 
ness of  duty  toward  the  people  and  state,  the  nearer  to  perfection  did 
it  carry  the  art  of  a  social  life,  in  which  every  natural  emotion  and 
every  true  feeling  w^as  choked  out  by  conventional  ceremonial  and  show. 
The  king  was  the  "glass  of  fashion  and  mould  of  form"  for  all  about 
him.  His  manner  of  life  left  him  scarcely  an  hour  a  day  for  business 
of  state,  but  his  lever  was  a  solemn  act  performed  with  all  the  scrupulous 
formality  of  a  church  ceremony,  and  called  daily  for  the  services  of  a 
hundred  nobles.  The  life  of  the  courtiers  and  of  the  higher  classes  gener- 
ally, all  of  whom  aped  court  manners,  was  similarly  one  of  busy  and 
artificial  frivolity,  in  which  studied  form  took  the  place  of  reality; 
superficial  wit,  of  knowledge;  free-thinking,  of  faith;  coquetry,  of  true 
passion ;  and  sensual  pleasures,  of  work.  Even  the  children  could  not 
be  early  enough  initiated  into  the  art  of  gallantry.  All  earnest  feeling 
and  sense  of  duty  were  banished  from  these  circles  "  that  had  nothing 
to  do  but  play  and  amuse  themselves,"  and  regarded  it  as  an  arrange- 
ment of  nature  that  the  great  should  enjoy,  and  all  others  toil  for  them. 
Vice  was  not  merely  permissible ;  it  was  an  accomplishment,  and  must 
appear  in  the  garb  of  elegance.  Conjugal  love  was  an  oft'ence  against 
bon  ton;  conjugal  fidelity,  an  absurdity.  Men  and  women  strove  to 
outdo  one  another  in  extravagance  and  wantonness. 

It  is  vain  to  ask  what  the  church  did  to  elevate  man  from  this  sink 
of  corruption,  and  to  suggest  to  him  higher  conceptions  of  life.  The 
Jesuitical  ethics,  which  were  dominant  in  the  court  from  the  days  of 
Louis  XIV.,  had  nothing  to  say  against  the  immorality  of  society,  so  long 
as  the  supreme  claims  of  the  church  were  left  unmolested.  Among 
the  prelates  of  the  eighteenth  century  there  is  not  one  wlio  could  be 
placed  by  the  side  of  a  Bossuet,  a  Massillon,  or  a  Fenelon.  Dearly 
did  the  French  nation  pay  for  its  inability  to  enter  upon  a  renewed 
spiritual  life,  as  those  Germans  had  done  who  accepted  the  Reforma- 
tion. For  the  French,  religion  remained  a  mere  matter  of  externals, 
and  rapid  transitions  from  imbelief  to  bigotry  or  the  reverse,  or  a  sujier- 
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ficiiil  conjunction  of  botli,  h;i(l   to  serve  as  tlicir  equivalents  for  a  true 
faith. 

The  office  abdicated  by  tlie  ehurch  was  eagerly  assumed  l)y  philos- 
ophy. The  craving  for  proof  and  aiudy.sis,  once  awakened,  received  a 
special  stimulus  from  the  unnatural  conditions  existing  in  the  state  and 
society,  and  led  to  theoretical  investigations  to  determine  what  the  state 
and  society  essentially  were,  and  Imiw  lliey  must  be  constituted  so  as  to 
he  in  accord  with  justice  and  reason.  Writers,  without  rank,  oflice,  or 
wcaltli,  became  not  only  the  most  influential  but  tlic  only  politicians  of 
tliiir  time;  and  undertaking,  as  tiny  di<l,  to  guide  and  to  voice  public 
opinion,  tiicy  maintained  for  a  long  time  the  position  occupied  in  free 
countries  by  party  leaders. 

The  only  question  was,  wliether  these  writers  possessed  the  (jualiliea- 
tions  requisite  for  sucii  an  otlice.  Assuredly  not,  so  far  as  accurate  acquaint- 
ance witii  existing  conditions  was  concerned.  Not  one  of  tiiem  thouglit  it 
worth  his  while  to  inform  himself  concerning  the  actual  machinery  of 
government,  the  wants  and  wishes,  the  views  and  lancies  of  the  jjcople 
in  their  various  grades,  or  to  seek  a  remedy  for  the  evils  afflicting  France 
througli  investigation  of  tlieir  causes.  From  the  writings  of  these  men 
we  derive  not  the  most  meagre  scintilla  of  information  in  regard  to  the 
real  condition  of  the  French  people.  The  schools  in  whicli  tliey  liad 
studied  were  those  of  abstract  jihilosophy  and  the  exact  sciences.  I-'rorn 
these  thev  borrowed  their  methods  and  applied  them,  witlioiit  iiiodilie:!- 
tion,  to  the  science  of  politics.  But  although  natural  seienee  had  reached 
its  conclusions  through  experiment  and  ol)servation,  these  apostles  had 
this  essential  defect,  that  they  altogether  ignored  experience  and  actual 
facts.  That  which  was  going  on  before  their  eyes  and  taking  its  ])lace 
in  history  refused  positively  to  conform  to  an  abstract  formula.  They 
preferred  to  adopt  conclusions  based  on  data  evolved  by  pure  ratiocina- 
tion ;  that  which  did  not  tally  with  these — and  that  was  pretty  much 
all  existing  conditions — was  simply  not  worthy  of  consideration.  Their 
efforts  were  not  directed,  therefore,  to  reforming  the  government  of 
France  where  it  needed  reforming,  but  to  creating  an  ideal  state  system 
which  should  be  applicable  everywhere  and  to  all  men.  They  aimed 
at  being  not  statesmen,  but  world-reformers.  AVhat  th(>y  lacked  in  ])oliti- 
cal  experience  was  made  u])  by  the  incontestability  of  their  faith  in 
themselves  and  the  infallibility  of  i)urc  reason.  Hence  the  claim  of  the 
new  teaching  to  unconditional  acce])tance  and  the  enthusiasm  with 
■which  its  prophets  announced  the  coming  millennium.  It  was  a  reve- 
lation, and,  with  the  authority  of  such,  it  preached  the  dawn  of  the 
age  of  reason.     Hence,  too,  its  einuity  toward  the  church,  which  set 
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herself  up  as  an  authority  over  that  iiulividiial  reason  U>  whkli  alune 
it  appealed. 

It  is  perhaps  impossible  to  distinguish  between  what  was  eliaracteristic 
of  these  men  personally,  and  what  of  their  age.  In  any  case  their  influ- 
ence was  all  the  stronger  because  they  gave  voice  boldly  and  explicitly 
to  what  was  floating,  indistinct  and  unexpressed,  through  the  minds  of 
the  cultured  world  generally.  To  no  one  does  this  apply  more  truly 
than  to  Voltaire.  No  one  else  has  ever  exhibited,  in  a  manner  so  masterly 
and  incisive,  the  art  of  condensing  into  terse  and  easily  carried  sentences 
the  grand  discoveries  antl  theories  of  the  human  intellect.  That  which 
made  him  especially  admired  was  the  spirit  })ermeating  all  that  he  pro- 
duced, so  fully  in  accord  with  the  taste,  views  and  wants  of  that  public 
for  which  alone  he  wrote.  "  CEdipe,"  his  earliest  drama,  owed  its  enthusi- 
astic reception  to  its  allusions  to  the  circumstances  of  the  times ;  his 
"  Hcnriade,"  completed  under  the  impressions  left  by  his  involuntary 
sojourn  in  England,  is  a  didactic  poem  on  religious  toleration;  his  "  Pu- 
celle,"  an  effective  satire  on  bigotry  and  superstition.  History  served 
him  only  to  expose,  in  the  name  of  humanity,  what  evil  had  been  brought 
into  the  world  through  despotism  and  priestcraft. 

The  war  which  A^oltaire  began  with  the  weapons  of  \\it  and  frivolity 
the  younger  generation  continued  with  fiercer  earnestness.  The  "  Ency- 
clopaedia "  became  the  great  mine  of  human  knowledge  emancipated  from 
the  shackles  of  tradition,  whence  the  streams  of  materialism  and  atheism 
flowed  into  literature.  It  is  especially  strange  to  see  a  man  like  Montes- 
quieu, a  parlementary  noble  and  so  one  of  the  privileged,  carried  away 
by  this  current,  and  in  his  "  Lcttres  Persanes"  criticising  in  a  destructive 
spirit  the  actual  conditions  of  France.  Still  more  remarkable  is  it,  that 
his  later  works,  conceived  in  a  more  earnest  spirit,  shoidd  have  become 
the  armory  whence  the  Revolution  took  more  than  one  of  its  most 
effective  w^eapons.  Strictly  regarded,  his  \vorks  no  more  deserve  the 
title  of  historical  writings  than  do  those  of  Voltaire.  The  picture 
which  he  sketches  in  his  renowned  essay,  "  On  the  Causes  of  the  Great- 
ness and  of  the  Decline  of  the  Romans  "  ("  Considerations  sin-  les  Causes 
de  la  Grandeur  et  de  la  Decadence  des  Romains"),  is  not  so  nuich  that 
of  the  Roman  republic  as  of  a  monarchy  limited  by  an  estate  of  notables, 
i.  e.,  the  ideal  of  a  parliament  jealous  of  its  political  rights.  From  the 
profound  ignorance  of  the  French  public  in  regard  to  all  matters  of 
history,  it  was  not  difficult  for  an  adroit  writer  to  lend  to  jiropositions 
the  most  erroneous  the  semblance  of  accuracy  by  appealing  to  so-called 
historical  facts.  Thus  the  doctrine  expounded  in  his  "  Sjiirit  of  the 
Laws"  ("Esprit  des  Lois"),  in  i-egard  to  the  alleged  division,  in  the 
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Britisli  constitution,  of  tlu'  sovereignty  into  a  law-niakiiif;;,  an  executive, 
and  a  judicial  power,  found  such  ready  acceptance  that  it  entered  into 
the  creed  of  all  weil-meaning  patriots. 

Rousseau  was  more  extreme  than  either  Voltaire  or  Montesquieu. 
The  fundamental  principle  of  his  theory  is  that  man  is  naturally  good 
and  happy,  that  civilization  has  made  him  vicious  and  wretched,  and 
that  through  it  the  present  condition  of  human  society  is  one  of  progres- 
sive degeneration.  The  only,  but  the  certain,  cure  for  this  is  a  return 
to  nature.  His  premises  were  false,  and  his  conclusions,  consequently, 
erroneous;  l)ut,  nevertheless,  they  operated  to  transform  the  world.  His 
"  ßniile"  delivered  childhood  from  the  perverting  influence  of  education 
and  restored  to  it  its  paradise.  "  La  Xouvelle  Heloise"  reinstated  passion 
in  its  rights  as  opposed  to  the  restraints  and  ])erversions  of  convention- 
ality, .and  opened  men's  eyes  to  the  beauties  of  natui-e.  In  his  "  Contrat 
Social"  he  shakes  the  very  fouudations  of  the  state  and  society. 

Of  these  three  men  all  the  foremost  spirits  of  the  France  of  the  next 
generation  were  the  ardent  disciples.  Above  all,  the  teaching  of  Rous- 
seau, ungarnished  with  wit  and  satire,  but  stamped  with  all  the  earnest- 
ness of  deepest  conviction  and  promising  a  future  bright  with  happiuess, 
sounded  to  this  race  like  the  note  of  its  redemption  from  the  woes  of  the 
present.  Coudoi'cet  looks  forward  to  a  time  "when  the  sun  will  shine 
only  on  free  men,  who  recognize  no  other  mistress  than  reason,  when 
tyrants  and  their  slaves,  priests  and  their  blind  or  liypocritical  tools, 
will  be  found  only  in  history  or  on  the  stage,  and  when  men  will  trouble 
themselves  about  them  oidy  in  order  to  watch  for  the  first  germs  of 
superstition  and  tyranny  .  .  .  and  smother  them  under  the  weight  of 
reason."  Thus,  in  contradistinction  to  the  actual  state,  tiiere  sprang  up 
in  the  fancy  the  vision  of  a  state  in  which  all  should  be  simple  and  well- 
ordered,  righteous  and  in  accordance  with  reason  ;  and  this  vision,  being 
evolved  from  premises  demonstrated  with  mathematical  precision,  claimed 
unconditional  mathematical  authority. 

Nothing  of  this  announcement  reached  that  portion  of  the  people 
pining  in  misery.  All  this  literature  had  no  word  for  them.  It  is  a 
remarkable  fact  that  it  was  precisely  the  highest  of  the  land — the  privi- 
leged classes — who  most  eagerly  imbibed  the  poison  th.at  was  to  be  so 
fatal  to  themselves.  Blaae  with  pleasures  and  sick  with  oniid,  they 
craved  a  new  excitement.  With  all  the  volatility  and  excitability  of 
the  French  character,  they  abandoned  themselves  to  enthusiasm  for 
philanthropy  and  fraternity,  without  letting  themselves  be  for  a  mo- 
ment disturbed  in  the  comfortable  enjoyment  of  their  prerogatives,  and 
without  the  slightest  foreboding  that  these  harmless  speculations,  these 
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charming  strokes  of  genius,  these  sentimental  emotions,  might  one  day 
be  changed  into  political  passion  and  actual  deeds.  Sweet  simplicity,  a 
rural  life,  and  a  renunciation  of  etiquette  became  the  fashion.  In  reality 
all  this  was  but  a  new  form  of  coquetry  destitute  of  any  moral  eSect. 
The  foulness  of  the  world  of  fashion  was  whitewashed,  l)üt  not  purged 
away ;  all  this  sentimental  interest  for  the  common  peo])le — whom  they 
pictured  to  tiiemselves,  after  the  moving  delineations  of  a  Marmontei,  a 
Florian,  and  a  Bernardin  de  Saint-Pierre,  as  innocent,  sentimental,  kind- 
hearted,  and  grateful — was  nothing  but  posing  and  afTectation.  It  never 
once  entered  their  minds  to  concern  themselves  about  the  actual  condition 
of  the  wretched  lower  classes.  Precisely  in  this  age  of  enlightenment 
the  means  of  public  education  and  culture  became  less  and  less  with 
frightfid  rapidity,  and,  while  "  humanity  "  constituted  the  question  of 
the  day,  the  cleft  between  the  few  thousands  of  the  cultured  and  tlie 
utterly  uncultivated  masses  became  wider  and  wider. 

But  there  were  thinkers  in  France  M'ho  did  not  always  move  in  the 
cloud-laud  of  philosophy,  but  put  to  themselves  the  question  how  the 
evils  afflicting  France  could  be  remedied  or  lessened  by  practicable 
reforms.  Among  these  a  place  of  honor  belongs  to  d'Argenson,  a  min- 
ister dismissed  in  1747,  and  the  first  nobleman  who,  on  principle, 
renounced  the  privileges  of  his  order.  In  his  essay  entitled  "  Reflections 
on  the  Government  of  France,"  he  submitted  propositions  in  regard  to 
the  improvement  of  agriculture,  a  new  division  of  the  kingdom  into 
departments,  and  the  abolition  of  the  corvee  with  its  abuses  by  giving 
over  to  the  communes  the  control  of  the  police,  the  maintenance  of 
roads,  the  collection  of  the  taille,  the  care  of  the  poor,  and  even  the 
administration  of  justice,  so  that  the  nobles  would  be  driven  to  identify 
themselves  with  the  nation  and  forego  many  of  their  privileges.  Marvelous 
is  his  prophetic  glance  into  the  future.  "Anarchy,"  he  writes,  "  advances 
•with  giant  strides.  ...  A  philosophical  breeze  blows  hither  from  Eng- 
land;  we  hear  the  murmur  of  words  like  '  Freedom,'  'Republic'  .  .  . 
All  ranks  are  dissatisfied— the  soldiers  disbanded  since  the  peace,  the 
clergy  with  their  prerogatives  encroached  upon,  the  Parlements  humi- 
liated, the  common  people  crushed  down  witli  imposts.  .  .  .  Everywhere 
there  is  inflammable  material.  From  a  riot  the  transition  is  easy  to  a 
revolt ;  from  a  revolt  to  a  revolution." 

About  the  middle  of  the  century,  Gournay,  royal  intendant  of  com- 
merce, found  that  the  industrial  and  business  life  of  the  people  is  ruled 
by  laws  not  less  fixed  than  those  of  the  physical  world,  and  recognized 
in  the  violation  of  these  the  source  of  the  misery  of  the  working  classes 
as  well  as  of  tiie  financial  embarrassments  of  the  state.     Quesnay,  the 
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king's  physician,  applied  tiiis  discovery  to  agriciilturo,  and,  in  seeking 
the  cure  for  its  decadence  in  its  liberation  from  everytiiing  that  impedes 
the  labors  oftiie  husbandman  or  restricts  him  in  finding  a  market  lor  his 
produce,  became  the  founder  of  the  school  of  the  Economists  or  the 
Physiocrats.  While  these  men  were  hailing  the  ajiproaoh  of  "  democratic 
despotism,"  which  was  to  be  omnipotent  to  recast  the  forms  of  society, 
socialistic  theories  (Morelly,  "Code  de  lu  Nature,"  1755)  came  to  light, 
which,  in  j)roclaiming  the  connnunity  of"  property,  the  right  to  eniploy- 
meut,  and  the  complete  absorption  of  the  individual  by  the  state,  wished 
to  destroy  society  itself. 

Those  who  were  at  the  top  of  society  heard  nothing  of  the  murmur- 
ing at  the  bottom.  Even  when  danger  began  to  make  its  first  advances 
toward  them,  antl  the  new-  ideas  had  descended  from  their  salons  into  the 
parlors  of  the  well-to-do  middle  classes,  now  conscious  of  their  strength, 
tiieir  lips  continued  to  overflow  witli  words  of  rapture  over  the  virtues 
of  the  people.  But  the  growing  equalization  between  these  two  classes  in 
wealth  and  culture  only  made  the  barriers  of  caste,  which  the  aristocracy 
still  held  up,  all  the  more  oH'cnsive,  and  discontent  over  their  now  unju.s- 
tifiable  prerogatives  became  blended  witli  rancor  against  the  government, 
which  seemed  only  capable  of  working  evil.  When  the  minister  Mau- 
peou  resisted  the  encroachments  of  the  Parl(>ment,  and,  banishing  its 
refractoiy  members  from  Paris,  availed  himsc'lf  of  the  opportunity  to 
make  a  general  reform  in  the  administration  of  justice,  suspicion  and 
dread  of  despotism  saw  in  his  measure  only  the  hand  of  his  patroness, 
the  Countess  ilu  Barry,  and  surrounded  the  Parlement  with  the  halo  of 
martyrs  for  freedom.  The  suspicions  seemed  justified  by  the  fact  that 
this  overthrow  of  the  Parlement  put  the  controller-general  of  finance, 
the  hated  Abl)e  Terray,  in  a  position  to  increase  the  taxes  and  to  per- 
petrate fraud.  He  aholish(>d  all  the  salable  offices  without  compensation 
to  the  holders,  and  then,  immediately  multiplying  llie  numlier  of  these 
positions,  he  again  put  them  nj)  for  sale,  to  the  great  gain  of  the  tronsurv. 
In  such  a  period  of  misrule  and  arbitrariness,  the  conflict  witli  the  Parle- 
ment had  the  cflTect  of  spreading  the  rage  for  political  discussion.  Nothing 
consecrated  by  age  was  held  in  reverence.  Paris  began  \o  be  the  head- 
quarters of  the  opposition  to  the  court  of  Versailles  and  to  be  the  exponent 
of  the  feelings  of  the  pciople.  It  was  especially  noted  that  from  hence- 
forth women  of  the  highest  rank  went  over  to  the  opposition. 

Such  were  the  circumstances  of  France  at  the  moment  when  the 
body  of  Louis  XV.  was  carried,  amid  the  curses  and  execrations  of  the 
people,  to  St.-Denis.  Wherever  men  turned  their  eyes,  everj'thing  was 
ripe  for  collapse,  tliose  who  were  to  be  the  first  to  fall  co-operating  in 
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bringing  it  about,  and  every  well-meant  attempt  at  reformation  only 
hastening  the  catastrophe. 

Louis  XYI.,  at  the  age  of  twenty,  brovight  to  the  throne  a  heart 
full  of  piety  and  conscientious  feeling,  a  pure,  chaste  spirit,  and 
an  earnest  desire  to  become  to  his  people  a  second  Henry  IV.  But, 
poorly  educated,  without  knowledge  of  men  or  afiairs,  shy,  and  destitute 
of  resources,  he  was  easily  amenable  to  influence.  He  had  remained  per- 
fectly unaflected  by  the  new  ideas  whieli  agitated  the  time.  His  horizon 
was,  to  the  end,  that  of  absolute  monarchy.  On  May  20,  1770,  he 
was,  while  still  a  mere  boy,  married  to  Marie  Antoinette,  the  youngest 
daughter  of  the  Empress  ]\laria  Theresa,  then  only  fifteen  years  of 
age.  Incapable  of  iu.spiring  with  love  the  heart  of  a  lively  and  engaging 
girl,  he  was  still  less  qualified  to  be  the  counselor  and  guide  of  a  young 
and  inexperienced  wife,  of  character  altogether  unformed.  She  was  little 
adapted  for  earnest  business,  but  she  could  not  resist  the  temptation  of 
mixing  herself  up  in  the  afiairs  of  the  .state. 

Her  earliest  experiment  in  this  field  failed  utterly.  Her  husband's 
first  measure  was  to  dismiss  the  hated  ministers,  Aiguillon,  IMaupeou,  and 
Terray,  and  the  queen  strained  every  nerve  to  bring  Choiseul,  the  original 
author  of  the  Austrian  alliance  of  175(j  and  of  her  marriage,  once  more 
back  to  the  helm  of  state.  The  hatred  of  the  Jesuit  party  for  her 
favorite  foiled  her  purpose.  Louis's  first  choice  was  the  tried  and  trust- 
worthy Mahault,  but  unfortunately  he  let  himself  be  influenced  by  his 
bigoted  aunt,  Adelaide,  and  set  Maurepas  at  the  head  of  the  govenmient, 
who,  light-hearted  and  agreeable,  and  extricating  himself  from  the  worst 
perplexities  by  a  happy  bon  mot,  had  one  aim  as  minister — to  keep  aloof 
all  that  could  disturb  his  serenity  or  lessen  his  credit.  A  very  different 
impression  was  made  by  the  naming  of  Turgot  as  controller-general  of 
finance.  First  of  all,  in  order  to  put  an  end  to  the  abuses  in  the  royal 
household,  with  its  pensions  amounting  yearly  to  28,000,000  livi'es,  he, 
in  spite  of  the  vehement  opposition  of  tlie  queen  and  of  the  eli(jue  inspired 
by  Choiseul  that  ruled  her,  nominated  the  cajialile  and  free-thinking  Males- 
herbes  (Fig.  1)  to  the  ministry  of  the  royal  household;  and,  in  order  to 
bring  order  out  of  disorder  in  the  military  budget — of  whose  90,000,000 
livres  the  officers  took  46,000,000 — he  appointed  Saint-Germain  minister 
of  war.  Vergennes  received  the  ministry  of  foreign  affairs.  Against 
Turgot's  advice  the  king  let  himself  be  moved  by  Maurepas  to  restore 
the  Parlement.  This  body  manifested  the  old  spirit  of  opposition  ;  instead 
of  patriotism,  it  showed  only  jealousy  for  its  own  privileges.  Too  soon 
were  Turgot's  fears  realized  that  it  would  prove  a  drag  on  his  contem- 
plated reforms. 
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Fig.  1. — Malesherbes  (1721-1794).     Reduced  facsimile  of  a  copper-plate  engraving  by 
S.  Halle,  after  an  anonymous  original  paintiiifc. 

With  the  kinj;  Turgot's  programme  found  ready  acceptance.  The 
expenses  must  conform  to  the  income,  and  money  must  be  set  aside 
yearly  for  the  li(|ui(lation  of  old  debts.  As  Turgot  found  in  existence 
a  contract   with    the  farmers  of  revenue,  which  had  been  renewed  for 
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six  years  by  his  predecessor,  he  limited  himself,  in  tlio  first  instance,  to 
the  reform  of  the  direct  taxes  by  relieving  the  communes  of  the  com- 
pulsory guarantee  for  tiie  full  payment  of  the  taille.  His  measure 
establishing  free  trade  in  grain  and  meal  in  the  interior  was  followed 
by  a  rise  in  the  price  of  grain,  and  this  caused  the  first  turbulence. 
Owing  to  the  commonly  received  opinion  that  it  was  in  the  power  of 
the  state  to  make  bread  cheap  or  dear,  it  was  not  difficult  for  those 
whose  interests  were  injured  to  rouse  the  lower  classes  to  deeds  of 
violence.  Mobs,  after  plundering  the  meal-magazines  and  grain-ships, 
forced  their  way  into  the  court  of  the  palace  of  Versailles,  extorted 
from  the  terrified  king  a  promise  tluit  the  j)rice  of  bread  should  be 
lowered,  and  in  Paris  also  indulged  in  plundering  and  ravages.  Turgot 
remained  firm.  The  "  meal-war  "  was  energetically  supjjressed,  and  l)y 
his  six  reform  edicts  of  January  1,  1776,  he  struck  the  first  great  blow 
at  the  freedom  of  the  privikged  classes  from  taxation.  The  two  most 
imjjortant  edicts  announced  the  abolition  of  forced  labor  on  the  roads 
and  of  the  special  privileges  t)f  the  guilds.  In  place  of  the  corvee  tlie 
nobles  and  clergy  were  recpiired  to  pay  a  road-tax  in  proportion  to  their 
property.  The  preparation  of  gunpowder  and  saltpetre  and  the  postal 
service  were  next  placed  under  the  management  of  the  state,  a  bank 
of  discount  established,  and  the  wine-ban  abolished.  The  nobles,  the 
clergy,  and  the  magistracy  were  all  against  these  reforms.  Necker 
(Fig.  2),  the  Parisian  banker,  now  won  his  spurs  as  an  authority  on 
finance  by  a  brochure  against  the  system  of  the  controller-general.  The 
queen,  who  took  the  demand  for  economy  as  a  personal  insult,  joined 
herself  to  his  enemies.  Malesherbes,  weary  of  the  fruitless  .struggle, 
was  the  first  to  desert  the  field  of  conflict.  Turgot  was  ungraciously 
dismissed  from  office. 

AVhether  Turgot  liy  longer  continuance  in  power  could  have  warded 
off  the  impending  evils  may  well  be  doubted ;  in  any  case,  his  overthrow 
was  a  fiitality.  The  first  trial  had  been  made  of  the  constancy  of  the 
king,  and,  the  higher  tiie  hopes  of  the  reformers  had  been,  the  more 
bitter  was  their  disappointment.  Turgot's  successor,  Clugny,  re- 
estalilished  the  guilds,  the  edicts  regarding  forced  labor  were  not  exe- 
cuted, and  a  convention  of  bishops  demanded  the  maintenance  of  the 
privileges  of  the  clergy  and  a  new  era  of  persecution  of  heretics.  At 
court  the  lavishing  of  pensions  and  gifts  went  on  in  the  old  way.  On 
Clugny's  death,  after  four  months'  service,  such  hopeless  confusion 
reigned  everywhere  that  the  king  turned  to  Necker,  whom  the  public 
voice  designated  as  the  man  for  the  office.  This  penniless  son  of  a 
Genevese  professor  had  risen  to  be  head  of  the  first  banking-house  in 
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Paris  and  a  millionairp,  M'hile  his  brilliant  wife  (Fig.  3)  assembled  in 
her  salon  all  the  fine  wits  of  Paris.  It  was  unheard-of  that  a  bourgeois 
and  a  Protestant  should  receive  such  an  appointment,  and,  as  it  was, 
Neeker  had  no  seat  in  the  council  of  state  and  bore  tlie  title  of  director 
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of  finance  instead  of  that  of  controller-general.  Yet  his  name  worked 
the  miracle  of  restoring  the  credit  of  the  half-bankrupt  state,  and  of 
enabling  it  to  raise  money  at  a  moderate  rate  of  interest  without 
augmenting  the  taxes.  Like  his  rival  Turgot,  he  cherished  the 
hope  of  not  only  increasing  the  revenue  by  his  reforms,  but  also  of 
redressing  the  most  crying  abuses.  But  the  saving  effected  by  the 
suppression  of  various  superfluous  offices  was  as  nothing  in  compar- 
ison with  the  frightful  increase  of  burdens  to  meet  the  interest  on  the 
loans.  On  the  otlier  hand,  the  application  of  torture  was  restrained,  the 
fearful  condition  of  prisons  and  hospitals  ameliorated,  and  serfdom 
entirely  abolished  on  the  royal  domains.     Owing  to  the  exposure  of  the 


Fig.  3. — Madame  Xecker.     Eeduced  facsimile  of  a  steel  engraving  by  Blaiirhard. 


abuses  associated  with  the  system  of  intendants,  he  tried  the  experiment, 
in  tlie  province  of  Berry,  of  a  new  form  of  administration.  He  insti- 
tuted here  an  assembly  consisting  of  twelve  of  the  clergy,  twelve  nobles, 
and  twenty-four  of  the  Third  Estate,  and  an  executive  bound  to  carry  out 
its  resolutions.  But  Necker  himself  was  not  free  from  doubt  about  the 
way  of  enforcing  his  reforms  and  abont  their  effect,  and  was  often  met 
by  insuperable  obstacles.  The  demands  for  the  court  expenses  and  for 
pensions  were  as  incessant  as  ever.  Ever  since  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence of  the  United  States  sucli  a  violent  spirit  had  taken  posses- 
sion of  the  nobility  of  the  Versailles  court  that  it  precipitated  tiie  land 
into  an  extravagantly  costly  war,  whicli  effected  the  financial  ruin  of  the 
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state.  NocktT  must  ever  provide  more  money.  Gradually  lie  burdened 
the  state  with  new  debts  to  the  amount  of  530,000,000,  without  any  pro- 
vision for  meeting  the  interest,  not  to  speak  of  the  liquidation  of  a  sum  so 
enormous  for  those  days.  The  rose-colored  report  on  tlie  state  finances 
{Compte  rendu)  which  he  presented  to  the  king,  February  19,  1781, 
showing  an  annual  surplus  of  10,200,000  livres  of  ordinary  income 
over  expenditure,  had  for  its  object  the  paving  of  the  way  for  a  new 
loan,  and  in  a  few  months  2;]ü,000,()()0  flowed  into  the  empty  state 
treasury.  This  first,  report  showed  that  the  court  swallowed  every  year 
34,000,000,  and  that  the  jiensions  for  which  no  service  had  been  rendered 
demanded  28,000,000.     Tiie  conviction  became  every  day  deeper  that  the 
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conntry  was  the  victim  of  a  legalized  system  of  robbery.  On  the  other 
hand,  among  the  swarm  of  aristocrats,  who  fattened  at  the  cost  of  tlie 
public  instead  of  their  own,  the  report  unloosed  a  storm  of  indignation. 
Necker  felt  that  a  firmer  position  was  neces.sary  to  enable  him  to  con- 
tend against  the  in.satiable  voracity  of  the  court  circle,  and  demanded 
the  position  of  controller-general,  with  a  seat  and  voice  in  the  state 
council.     When  this  was  denied,  he  took  his  leave. 

After  Necker's  immediate  successors,  Fleury  and  d'Ormesson,  both 
honorable  men,  had  succumbed  before  the  intrigues  of  the  court,  Vor- 
g'.'nnes  directed  the  king's  attention  to  Calonne  (Fig.  4),  intendanf  of 
Lille,  and  the  most  disreputable  of  his  class  in  the  kingdom.  He  received 
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the  appointment  in  October,  1783,  and  found,  on  entering  office,  a  deficit 
of  ()ÜO,000,OUO.  But  he  had  expedients  for  meeting  all  wants.  His 
theory  was  that  a  state,  like  a  man,  in  order  to  be  able  to  raise  money, 
must  conceal  the  greatness  of  its  needs  and  give  itself  the  appearance  of 
wealth  by  lavish  expenditure.  The  lost  confidence  of  the  public  was, 
therefore,  to  be  won  back  by  throwing  dust  in  its  eyes.  The  people 
swallowed  his  bait  greedily,  and  the  money  which  they  advanced  dis- 
appeared in  the  bottomless  abyss  of  boundless  prodigality.  But  the 
court  was  jubilant  over  the  feats  of  the  conjurer,  who  found  money  for 
every  whim  and  revived  the  most  brilliant  days  of  Louis  XV. 

And  yet  how  changed  were  the  times  and  the  men  !  The  assault  on 
the  ancient  edifice  of  the  state  had  begun,  and  that  not  from  below  but 
from  above.  Even  the  king  had  proclaimed  that  the  poor  suffered  bitter 
injustice,  and  that  every  law  restricting  their  right  to  work  was  null  and 
void.  And  the  end  of  all  these  promising  phrases  was  a  reinstatement  of 
the  old  abuses.  The  aristocracy  acted  in  the  same  manner.  These  peo- 
ple, since  Necker's  retirement,  had  busied  themselves  with  little  else  than 
securing  and  strengthening  their  privileges.  And  yet  this  aristocracy,  so 
arrogant  and  exclusive,  M'as  the  same  that  held  it  "  good  form  "  to  rave 
over  humanity  and  philosophy,  and  to  wax  enthusiastic  in  favor  of  the 
cause  of  democracy  in  America  ;  from  whose  ranks  Lafayette  had  gone  to 
do  service  in  the  army  of  Washington,  and  whose  oldest  and  proudest 
names  were  represented  in  the  auxiliary  corps  of  Rochambeau.  Franklin, 
in  all  his  simplicity,  appeared  like  the  herald  of  a  new  age  amidst  the 
court-world  of  Versailles,  swelling  in  velvet  and  satin.  Contemporane- 
ously with  Franklin,  Voltaire  appeared  once  more  in  Paris.  The  court  of 
Versailles  was  left  desolate,  for  all  the  world  streamed  to  his  apotheosis. 
Lafayette,  on  his  return,  was  feted  as  the  hero  of  liberty.  This  was  the 
same  society  that,  in  1784,  extorted  from  the  king  (Fig.  5)  the  long- 
withheld  permission  for  the  presentati<in  on  the  boards  of  Bcauniarcliais's 
"  Marriage  of  Figaro,"  and  took  pleasure  in  seeing  all  tliat  was  sacred 
and  honorable  besmirched  with  ridicule,  aristocratic  prejudices  lacerated 
by  the  most  biting  sarcasm,  and  the  stupid  pride  of  family  overthrown 
by  plebeian  intelligence.  The  constitution  of  society  was  still  monarchi- 
cal ;  the  manner  of  thought  was  republican.  Even  in  art  the  pieces  of  a 
Watteau  and  a  Boucher  had  lost  their  attractions.  Louis  XVI.  him- 
self commissioned  David  to  paint  the  "  Vow  of  the  Horatii,"  with  which 
the  renaissance  of  French  painting  begins.  It  was  suicide  that  the  ruling 
classes  were  committing. 

Marie  Antoinette  was  to  learn  bv  bitterest  experience  how  low  the 
regard  for  monarchy  had  sunk.     The  lively  young  (pieen  loved  to  take 
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Fio.  5. — Louis  XVI.,  Marie  Antoinette,  and  the  Dauphin.     Facsimile  of  a  contemporary 
engraving  by  Klauber,  which  appeared  in  .\ugsburg. 


refuge  from  formal  and  tiresome  Versailles  in  the  home-like  Ti'ianon, 
whence  all  constraint  was  banished.  Here,  in  unreserved  intercourse  with 
the  eanfidnntes  and  favorites,  whom  her  clinging  and  artless,  but  too  in- 
discreet, heart  had  chosen,  she  passed  the  time  now  in  rustic  play,  now  in 
devising  new  and  fabulous  costumes,  or  in  other  childish  amusements.    In 
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consequence  of  lier  want  of  knowledge  of  mankind,  her  circle  of  friends 
was  composed  mainly  of  persons  of  doubtfid  reputation.  Of  liir  hus- 
band's family,  the  member  who  stood  nearest  her  was  the  infamous 
Count  of  Artois.  Calumny  dogged  her  every  step  ;  each  unguarded  word 
was  carried  abroad  and  misinterpreted.  From  the  first  her  position 
had  been  a  difficult  one.  The  popular  hatred  which  was  bestowed  on 
the  Austrian  alliance  was  also  directed  against  her,  and  she  was  suspected, 
not  without  grounds,  of  looking  on  the  foreign  policy  as  a  family  affair 
of  the  house  of  Hapsburg.  In  the  War  of  the  Bavarian  Succession  she 
had  exerted  herself  to  the  utmost  to  secure  the  support  of  France  for 
Joseph  II.  After  the  birth  of  a  dauphin,  October  22,  1781,  her  claims 
for  political  influence  became  more  urgent.  By  reason  of  her  well-known 
frivolity  she  was  made  mainly  responsible  for  the  wasteful  extravagance 
of  the  court.  From  1775  on,  she  was  under  the  influence  of  the  Countess 
Polignac,  w'ho  regarded  the  bosom-friendship  of  the  queen  as  an  inex- 
haustible fountain  for  the  satisfaction  of  tlie  cupidity  of  herself  and  her 
relatives.  It  made  the  worst  impression  that  this  woman  was  nominated 
as  governess  of  the  royal  children.  Only  this  universal  dislike  of  the 
queen  makes  the  well-known  story  of  the  diamond  necklace  explicable. 
Cardinal  Rohan,  whose  recall  from  his  post  as  ambassador  at  Vienna 
the  queen  had  brought  about,  fell  into  the  toils  of  a  female  sharper,  who 
persuaded  the  weak-headed,  altogether  characterless,  prelate  that  she  could 
restore  him  to  favor  at  court.  On  tiie  credit  of  her  family  name — Valois 
— she  gave  it  out  that  she  was  of  royal  blood,  and  she  was  married  to 
a  pretended  Count  Lamotte.  Another  adventurer.  Count  Cagliostro, 
to  whom  men  ascribed  supernatural  powers,  was  one  of  iier  confederates. 
The  queen,  she  assured  the  cardinal,  burned  with  eagerness  to  possess  a 
necklace  offered  to  her  by  the  court  jewelers,  but  rejected  on  account  of 
its  price — 1,(300,000  livres.  This  she  wished  to  acquire  through  his 
agency,  without  the  knowledge  of  the  king.  The  dotard  walked  into  the 
clumsily  set  trap,  and  purchased  the  necklace  in  tlie  name  of  the  queen. 
Once  in  the  hands  of  the"  Countess"  Lamotte,  it  vanished.  Discovery 
followed  when,  after  two  years,  the  jewelers  pressed  for  payment.  Deeplv 
offended,  the  king  caused  the  cardinal  to  be  arrested  an<l  brought  to  trial. 
Then  came  the  unheard  of:  notwithstanding  the  notoriety  of  the  fraud, 
not  only  did  the  Parlement  acquit  him,  but  the  public  accepted  tiie 
verdict  with  boisterous  jubilation.  The  queen's  fair  fame  was  annihi- 
lated and  her  most  innocent  acts  were  ascribed  to  the  basest  motives. 

At  the  same  time,  when  all  the  world  was  gloating  over  the  scandal  of 
the  necklace,  Calonne's  sun  began  to  set.  Since  the  days  when  Xecker 
took  office  the  state  debt  had  been  increased  by  1,630,000,000 — Calonne 
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alone  liail  added  800,000,000— and  tlic  Kiinlon  of  the  interest  had  been 
more  tlian  (jtuuU'iiiik'd  sinee  1755.  Despair  liireed  on  Calonnc!  the  convie- 
tion  that  tiie  only  means  of  relief  was  through  reforms.  An  assembly  of 
notables,  Avhieh  had  not  been  eonvoked  since  1(526,  was  snnunoned  by  the 
king:,  I'l'l  't^  sittings  formally  opened  on  February  22,  1787.  It  consisted 
of  7  princes  of  the  blood,  36  dukes  and  peers,  38  counselors  of  Parlement, 
1 2  high  officials,  1 2  representatives  of  the  jirovincial  estates,  25  representa- 
tives  of  the  largest  cities,  14  archbishops  and  bishops.  C'alonne's  pro- 
graiinne  comprised  the  institution  of  provincial  estates,  the  abolition  of 
internal  duties,  tiie  intriidnction  of  a  general  land-tax,  tiie  abrogation  of 
freedom  from  taxation,  and  th(>  conversion  of  llie  doux  fjrdldil-s  (free  gii'ts) 
of  the  clergy  into  a  compulsory  impost.  ]>ut  t'aionne  was  opposed  by  the 
whole  body  of  the  privilegc^d.  Ik'fore  taking  a  single  step,  the  notables 
demanded  a  detailed  statement  in  regard  to  the  origin  of  the  deficit  and 
its  amount.  Tliis  it  was  impossible  to  furnish.  The  (h'ticit  could  only 
be  estimated  up])roximately  at  140,000,000  yearly.  When  Calonne 
endeavored  to  cast  the  resp()nsil)ility  fortius  on  his  predecessors,  N('(-ker 
answered  him  so  warmly  that  the  king  banished  his  former  minister  from 
Paris.  This  o})position  by  the  notables  to  the  hated  government  made 
them  popular.  The  rentiers,  merchants,  and  manufactui'ers — a  class  gener- 
ali v  so  averse  to  revolution — made  common  cause  with  them,  because, 
owing  to  the  unreliability  and  the  trickery  of  the  state,  they  saw  their 
interests  threatcn<'d  most  seriously. 

Calonne's  attempt  was  utterly  foiled,  and,  on  April  9,  he  left  office. 
The  t(ueen's  influence  nominated  as  his  successor  one  of  his  fiercest  oppo- 
nents, Lomenie  de  Brienne,  Archbishop  of  Toulouse.  On  the  notables 
showing  themselves  as  little  disposed  to  be  compliant  toward  him  as 
toward  his  predecessor,  their  assembly  was  dissolved  by  the  king  (May 
26).  The  unsuccessful  experiment  bequeathed  one  enduring  legacy  of 
the  highest  imjiortance:  the  general  institution  of  provincial,  district, 
and  parish  asseml)lies  after  the  pattern  of  those  inaugurated  by  Ne<^ker 
in  IJerry,  in  which  not  only  the  repi'csentatives  of  the;  Third  Estate 
equalled  in  number  those  of  the  clergy  and  nobility  together,  but  the 
vote  was  taken  i)y  heads.  Their  main  function  was  the  allotment  of  all 
state  inq)osts  and  other  pnl)lic  burdens.  This  iimovation  introduced 
disorder  and  disturl)ance  not  oiilv  into  [lublic  affairs,  but  also  into 
private  life.  Vov,  not  content  with  endowing  these  bodies  with  deli- 
berative and  legislative  authority,  and  with  an  executive  jiower  such 
as  can  only  be  ])ro|)erly  exercised  by  a  single  official,  it  permitted  the 
inti'U(ltt)it.'<  and  tiieir  delegates  to  exist  by  the  side  of  those  bodies  with- 
out any  well-defined  demarcation  of  their  respective  powers.     The  un- 
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avoidable  came  to  pass — war,  sometimes  declared,  sometimes  concealed, 
broke  out  between  these  assemblies  and  the  intendants.  Thus,  at  the 
moment  when  revolution  was  knocking  at  the  door,  in  consequence;  of 
this  quarrel,  which  involved  the  whole  administrative  machine,  the 
authority  of  the  state  was  severely  crippled. 

The  question  had  long  been  not  merely  a  financial  one,  but  a  political 
and  social  one  as  well.  But  finance  constituted  the  sensitive  nerve,  a 
touch  on  which  made  the  whole  body  politic  wince.  Of  all  his  prede- 
cessoi-'s  tax  projects,  Brienne  had  retained  only  the  land-  and  stamp-tax, 
but  the  Parlement  refused  to  register  the  edict  without  previous  scrutiny 
of  the  state  accoimts.  This  demand  the  king  rejected  as  being  witliout 
precedent.  The  Parlement,  in  return,  entrenched  itself  behind  the 
declaration  that  the  right  to  grant  taxes  was  vested  only  in  the  States- 
General.  The  great  word  was  spoken.  An  Abbe  Sabathier  was  the 
first  to  bring  it  into  the  debate.  The  king  (Plate  I.)  had  recourse 
(August  6,  1787)  to  the  ancient  expedient  of  "abed  of  justice";  but, 
seized  by  a  blind  passion  for  contradiction,  the  Parlement  protested. 
"  The  constitutional  principle  of  the  French  monarchy,"  argued  the 
President  of  the  Parlement,  "  is  that  the  taxes  be  voted  by  those  who 
bear  them,  and  it  is  not  in  keeping  with  the  heart  of  a  mild  king  to 
violate  this  principle,  which  secures  his  authority  and  ensures  obedience." 
The  king  heard  tlic  threat  in  silence.  Neither  he  nor  Brienne  believetl 
that  the  Parlement  coidd  make  it  go()d.  But  this  body  on  the  following 
day  pronounced  the  registration  null  and  void,  and  decreed  the  impeach- 
ment of  Calonne  for  squandering  the  public  funds  and  for  the  abuse  of 
the  state  autliority.  The  king  quashed  the  decree,  but  Calonne  fled  to 
England.  The  supreme  courts  of  audit  and  taxation  arrayed  them- 
selves on  the  side  of  the  Parlement.  The  excitement  spread  ever 
wider,  and  again  it  was  directed  against  the  queen — "  Madame  Deficit." 
The  Parlement,  banished  to  Troyes,  formally  renewed  its  protest  from 
that  city,  but  it  soon  consented  to  a  most  unheroic  compromise,  by 
which  the  edicts  were  withdrawn,  and  the  vingtihne  (twentieth)  was 
doubled  for  five  years. 

The  peace  concluded  between  the  crown  and  the  Parlement  rested  on 
a  basis  so  insecure  that  a  circumstance,  of  itself  insignificant,  served  to 
break  it.  In  the  milder  form  of  a  "  Royal  Session  "  the  king  pro])osed 
(Xovember  19)  a  new  loan  of  420,000,000  for  the  extinction  of  the 
deficit,  fixed  the  summoning  of  the  States-General  for  1792,  and  granted 
to  non-Catholics  the  civil  rig-hts  of  citizens.  The  assembly  was  ready 
for  registration,  but,  when  Louis  impoliticly  forbade  a  vote,  the  Parle- 
ment promptly  refused  to  make  the  entry  of  the  loan  decree.    Two  of  the 
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counselors  were  imprisoned.  So  soon  as  the  Parlement  saw  its  own  mem- 
bers assailed,  it  contested  the  king's  right  of  arbitrary  imprisonment  by 
lettres  dc  cachet,  frustnited  the  loan  by  declaring  its  registration  illeg-al, 
and  entered  its  protest  against  the  levying  of  the  second  viiigtii-mc.  The 
government  resolved  to  break  this  defiant  spirit  once  and  for  all,  but 
the  Parlement,  hearing  of  this  intention,  took  a  solemn  oath  to  main- 
tain the  "ancient  fundamenttd  laws  of  the  monarcliy,"  and  demanded 
the  consent  of  the  Parlement  to  all  laws,  and  that  of  the  States-General 
to  all  taxes.  But  the  government  did  not  waver.  It  quashed  the  reso- 
lution, and  commanded  the  arrest  of  its  two  main  advocates,  d'Espremesnil 
and  Goishird.  In  a  new  "bed  of  justice"  (May  8)  the  king  announced 
a  reform  of  the  judiciary  system,  much  more  aggressive  than  that  of 
Maupeou.  Its  terms  were:  the  restriction  of  the  Parlements  to  their 
judicial  ftmctions  ;  the  instilution  of  tiiree  courts  of  instance  with  jurisdic- 
tion over  petty  criminal  aii<l  civil  («ses;  and  finally  the  erection  of  a  Cour 
pJcnu're  for  the  formal  certification  and  promulgation  of  genera'l  and  sim- 
plified laws,  in  place  of  the  chaos  existing  in  the  various  cities  and  prov- 
inces on  account  of  the  many  different  sets  of  laws.  But  all  the  Parle- 
ments with  one  accord  refused  to  serve  in  accordance  with  tlie  terms  of 
this  ordinance.  To  the  paralysis  of  the  administration  was  now  added  a 
universal  and  complete  arrest  of  the  dispensation  of  justice. 

The  hereditary  magistracy  was  now  blind  enough  to  provoke  the 
mob  of  Paris  to  disturbances  and  deeds  of  violence.  The  military  had 
to  intervene,  and  blood  flowed.  In  the  provinces  there  were  tumultuous 
risings.  Hitherto  the  crown  had  made  use  of  the  magistracy  against  the 
feudal  nobility.  Now  it  saw  both  fused  by  community  of  interest  into 
one  hostile  mass.  Nothing  was  left  the  king  but  retreat.  Assent  was 
given  to  summoning  the  States-General  for  May  1,  1789.  All  magis- 
trates and  learned  men  were  called  on  (.Julv  5)  to  make  investigations  in 
regard  to  the  mode  of  calling  and  the  composition  of  the  ancient  States- 
General  in  the  various  provinces.  On  August  14,  1788,  I^amoignon, 
the  hated  keeper  of  the  seal,  was  dismissed;  on  August  24,  Brienne.  The 
latter,  in  spite  of  the  necessities  of  the  state,  had  enriched  himself  scan- 
dalously while  in  office.  On  September  23  follo^ved  the  restoration  of 
the  Parlement.  Necker  was  recalled  as  successor  of  Brienne.  He  ad- 
vanced to  the  state,  for  its  most  pressing  necessities,  2,000,000  from  his 
own  private  means,  and  helped  it  by  his  credit  through  the  difficult 
months  that  followed.  The  great  drought  of  1788  was  followed  by  a 
severe  winter,  and  in  spring  famine  prevailed  everywhere.  But  in 
every  quality  save  good  will  this  adroit  financier  fell  short  of  being  the 
statesman  that   France  had  need  of  in  this  her  extremity.     Necker  had 
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neither  the  strong  arm  nor  the  clear  head  to  enable  him  to  control  this 
medley  of  opinions  and  passions,  and  to  give  to  them  a  safe  direction. 
Kather  he  allowed  himself  to  be  driven  by  them  till  he  had  carried  the 
monarchy  to  the  abyss  where  it  was  to  perish. 

That  ^vhich  now  occupied  the  minds  of  men  was  the  calling  together 
of  the  States-General.  The  Parlement  had  demanded  that  this  assembly 
should  be  summoned  by  the  king  in  the  same  way  in  which  the  States- 
General  had  been  summoned  in  IUI 4.  This  demand  contravened  a  chief 
claim  of  the  Third  Estate,  which  had  been  already  recognized  by  Brienne 
in  his  speech  on  the  closing  of  the  assembly  of  notables — namely,  a  double 
number  of  representatives  for  the  Third  Estate,  and  that  the  vote  be  taken 
not  by  estates  but  by  polls.  The  Parlement  had  now  become  unpopular 
on  this  account,  and  the  crown  might  have  supported  itself  on  the  broad 
masses  of  the  Third  Estate,  as  against  the  privileged  classes,  and  popular 
reprobation  might  have  been  levelled  against  feudalism  instead  of  mon- 
archy, but  Necker  did  not  recognize  this.  He  adopted  the  unfortunate 
expedient  of  referring  the  question  of  the  constitution  of  the  estates  to 
the  notables,  an  assembly  composed  purely  of  the  privileged,  and,  on 
these  expressing  themselves  against  allowing  a  double  number  of  repre- 
sentatives to  the  Third  Estate  and  in  favor  of  voting  by  estates,  he 
nevertheless  committed  the  unpardonal>le  mistake  of  adopting  the  prin- 
ciple of  double  representation  and  of  leaving  the  question  of  voting 
undecided. 

The  summons  of  July  5  did  not  remain  M'ithout  result.  Among  the 
countless  pamphlets  that  poured  forth  from  the  now  free  and  unbridled 
press,  none  attained  such  renown  as  that  of  the  Abbe  Sieves  (Fig.  6) : 
"  What  is  the  Third  Estate  ?  "  His  answer  is  :  "  Everything."  But  the 
summons  of  the  government  to  give  expression  to  all  complaints, 
wishes,  and  grievances  in  the  cahicrs  of  the  representatives  opened  the 
mouths  of  a  class,  who,  up  to  this  time,  had  lain  silent  imder  the  double 
burden  of  feudalism  and  official  caprice — the  peasantry.  Their  main 
concern  was  not  with  political  theories  and  republican  phantasies,  but 
with  their  daily  liread  and  personal  freedom.  These  they  hoped  to  have 
secured  to  tliem  I)y  tlie  king  in  the  face  of  their  oppressors.  The 
demands  of  the  middle  classes,  on  the  other  hand,  culminated  in  a  con- 
stitution based  on  the  principle  of  the  equality  of  all  citizens.  Summa- 
rizing the  contents  of  these  cahiers,  we  find  them  to  crave  nothing  less 
and  nothing  more  than  the  abrogation  of  all  existing  laws  and  institutions 
and  a  reconstruction  of  society  from  the  ground  up.  That  it  was  the  duty 
of  the  government  to  sketch  the  plan  of  the  new  structure  and  superintend 
its  erection,  Necker  never  once  made  clear  to  himself.     His  great  care  was 
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to  set  the  state  free  from  its  financial  eini)arrassments,  and  this  he  IiojmmI 
to  effeet  tiironujli  tiic  nincli-vatinted  readiness  of  the  privih'ijed  to  inulve 
sacrifices   for   tiiis   end.      Thus    it    came   that    tiie   ^-overmiicnt    met    tlie 

QU'EST-CE   QUE 

L  E 

TIERS-ETAT? 

TROISIEME    EDITION. 


«  Tant  que  le P/uIosopAe  rCexcede  point  les  hraites  da 
la  vdrit^  ,  ne  I'accusez  pas  d'aller  trop  Join.  Sa 
fonction  est  de  marquer  le  but,  il  faut  done  qu'il  y 
soil  arriv^.  Si  restant  en  chemin  ,  il  osoit  y  elever 
son  enseigne  ,  eile  pourroit  etre  trompeuse.  Au 
contraire,  le  devoir  de  V AJminisCraCeiir  est  de 
combiner  et  ie  graduersa  marche,suivant  la  nature 

des  difficulties Si  le  Philosophe  n'est  au  but,  il 

ne  salt  oii  il  est.  Si  I'Admiuistrateur  ne  voit  le  but, 
il  ne  saitoü  il  va.  n 
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Fig.  6.— Facsimile  of  the  title-page  of  Sieycs's  work  :  "  Qu'esf-ce  que  le  Tiers-Etat?" 

States-General  without  any  clear  conception  of  what  was  likely  to  happen. 
And  the  nation  was  as  much  in  the  dark  as  the  governiuent.  Tliere 
floated  before  it  only  a  vague  idea  that  the  States-General  were  to  be  the 
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Mirabeau. 
After  a  copper-plate  engraving  by  Kiesiuger  :  original  drawing  by  J.  (iuerin  (17WP-18;5ül. 
liiamy  oj  All  Kaliiniii,  \'uL  -Y  1  1.,  iMi/r  i5. 
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infallible  means  of  setting  it  free  from  all  its  perplexities  and  of  healing 
its  wounds.  One  man  alone  eom])rehended  the  vast  import  of  tlic  turning- 
point  at  which  France  had  arrived.     Tiiat  man  was  Mirabeau. 

Gabriel  Honoro  Riquetti,  Count  de  Mirabeau  (Platk  II.),  was  a 
descendant  of  an  old  Proven9al  family.  In  spite  of  his  most  undesir- 
able reputation  and  of  a  pock-marked  face,  he  exercised  an  irresistil)le 
eluirra  over  everyone  whom  he  wished  to  win  over  or  to  impress. 
From  childhood  up  at  variance  with  a  father  as  passionate  as  himself; 
made  wretched  by  a  marriage  contracted  on  account  of  unf^rtunate 
speculations  and  without  aft'ection ;  repeatedly  imprisoned  through 
letfres  de  cachet  issued  at  the  request  of  his  own  father ;  condemned  to 
death  in  coiifiundcidm  at  Pontarlicr  for  al)dueting  the  young  wife  of  Presi- 
dent Monnier;  surrendered  at  Amsterdam,  whither  the  couple  had  fled, 
on  the  earnest  solicitation  of  his  father,  and  shut  up  for  three  years  in 
the  frightful  casemates  of  Vincennes,  he  had  experienced  all  that  con- 
stituted the  misery  of  ancient  France — the  licentiousness  of  the  higher 
classes,  the  destruction  of  family-life,  the  loss  of  his  property,  and  the 
arbitrariness  of  absolute  power.  After  he  had  regained  his  liberty,  he 
set  out  for  England,  where  he  maintained  himself  by  his  pen.  IJcturning 
to  Paris,  he  was  sent  l>y  Calonne  as  a  secret  agent  to  Berlin,  wiiere  he 
remamed  till  1787.  Returning  to  France,  he  threw  liimsclf  into  the 
strife  of  parties,  full  of  deadly  hate  of  despotism,  aml)iti()us,  and 
conscious  of  his  strength.  He  alone  saw  tliniugli  the  hoUowness  of 
Necker,  while  this  man  was  yet  the  idol  of  the  nation.  Rejected  by  the 
nobles  in  the  election  to  the  States-General,  he  betook  himself  to  Mar- 
seilles and  Aix,  in  both  of  which  cities  he  offered  himself  to  the  Third 
Estate  as  a  candidate.  The  money  necessary  for  the  election  contests  he 
did  not  scruple  to  gain  through  a  scandalous  lireach  of  trust  practiced 
on  the  ministry,  selling  to  a  book-dealer  tlie  secret  information  he  had 
brought  from  Berlin.  He  was  elected  in  both  cities  by  overwhelming 
majorities,  and  chose  to  take  his  seat  for  Aix. 


CHAPTER    II. 

THE  STATES-GENERAL  AND  THE  NATIONAL  ASSEMBLY. 

(MAY  4,  178'J-SEPTEMBER  30,  1791.) 

ON  Mav  4,  1780,  the  Statcs-Gencnil  and  the  court  of  France  moved 
ill  solemn  procession  througli  the  streets  of  Versailles.  Every 
provision  had  been  made  for  the  scrupulous  maintenance  of  the  ancient 
ctiiiuette,  but  the  multitudes  wiio  iiad  streamed  hither  from  Paris  greeted 
witli  tiioir  acclamations  not  the  nobles  and  clergy,  gorgeous  in  their  robes 
of  dignity,  but  the  deputies  of  the  Tliird  Estate,  clad  in  the  sombre  garb 
of  tiie  legists  of  earlier  centuries.  The  king,  too,  was  hailed  with  shouts 
of  jov,  but  for  the  (pieen  there  was  only  icy  stillness  broken  by  an  occa- 
sional cry  of  execration.  Ne.\t  day  came  the  opening  of  the  assembly 
(Plate  III.).  The  king  in  his  speech  acknowledged  a  prodigious  increase 
in  the  national  debt,  the  necessity  of  guiding  the  universal  and  half-blind 
impulse  for  innovation  in  a  safe  direction,  and  his  contidence  in  the  readi- 
ness of  the  first  two  estates  to  surrender  their  tax-privileges.  After  Baren- 
tin,  keeper  of  the  seal,  had  indicated  by  name  some  of  the  purposed  re- 
f()riiis,  Necker  arose,  and  in  a  speech  of  three  hours,  wearisome  with  dry 
details  of  figures,  strove  to  show  that  the  finances  were  by  no  means  in 
so  desperate  a  condition  as  was  represented.  The  word  for  wliicii  the 
public  ear  listened  with  eager  suspense — the  "  Constitution  " — was  not 
once  named,  and  on  the  question  whether  the  estates  should  deliberate 
and  vote  separately  or  as  one  Ixidy  both  ministers  touched  oiilv  inci- 
dentally as  being  something  reserved  for  the  decision  of  the  asscmi)iv 
itself  and  the  government.  Instead  of  placing  itself  at  the  head  of  the 
nation  and  insisting  on  the  renunciation  of  their  privileges  bv  the  clergy 
and  nobles,  the  govcrnnient  gave  up  the  helm,  as  it  were,  into  the  hands 
of  the  assembly.  The  same  weakness  showed  itself  in  the  smallest  things 
as  in  the  greatest.  In  the  face  of  the  defiance  of  the  publisher  and  the 
general  indignation,  the  government  was  utterly  unable  to  enforce  its  inter- 
dict against  Mirabeau's  "  Journal  des  fitats-Generanx,"  which  had 
lashed  Necker's  speech  with  unmerciful  severity. 

Left  to  themselves,  the  estates  fell  to  wrangling  on  the  question  of 
voting.     The  nobles  and  clergy  demanded  that  they  should  deliberate 
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and  vote,  as  formerly,  as  separate  bodies ;  the  Third  Estate,  equal  in  num- 
bers to  the  nobles  and  clergy  combined,  insisted  on  one  common  chamber. 
On  the  two  other  estates  declining  to  agree  to  this,  the  third  had  recourse 
to  a  policy  of  inaction  and  waited  quietly  lor  these  to  come  over  to  its 
views. 

To  the  accidental  circumstance  that  its  hall  served  as  the  common 
meeting-j)lace  for  the  whole  assembly,  there  was  added  the  far  weightier 
one,  that  discord  showed  itself  in  both  of  the  privileged  estates — a  liberal 
minority  of  the  nobles  rallying  round  Lafayette,  while  among  the  clergy 
two  hundred  and  eight  of  the  village  priests  felt  themselves  repelled  from 
the  high  dignitaries  and  attracted  toward  the  class  to  which  they  belonged 
by  birth. 

Week  after  week  passed,  and  yet  no  step  toward  work  was  taken  by 
the  estates  ;  nor  did  either  the  nobles  or  tiie  clergy  make  any  move  toward 
laying  their  tax-privileges  on  the  altar  of  the  fatherland.  But,  mean- 
time, in  more  than  three  hundred  different  places,  anarchy  broke  forth. 
The  lower  classes  were  convinced  that  the  dearth  was  artificial  or  inten- 
tional. The  barns  of  the  farmers,  proprietors,  and  religious  houses  were 
ransacked  for  concealed  grain  ;  the  transports  of  the  speculators  attacked  ; 
excise-offices  demolished.  In  Paris,  the  mob,  which  already  in  the  end 
of  April  had,  on  mere  rumor,  expended  its  fury  on  the  house  of  a  manu- 
facturer named  Re\'illon,  was  now  under  the  sway  of  concerted  demagogy. 
The  Palais  Royal,  protected  by  the  privileges  of  the  house  of  Orleans 
from  any  interference  by  the  police,  and  the  headquarters  of  prostitution, 
gambling,  idleness,  and  pamphleteering,  was  also  the  hearth  at  which  the 
torch  of  revolutionary  passion  was  kindled. 

After  all  negotiations  had  proved  fruitless,  tiie  Third  Estate,  on  June 
10,  resolved,  on  the  motion  of  Abbe  Sieyes  (Fig.  7),  one  of  the  Parisian 
deputies,  to  address  a  last  invitation  to  the  other  two  estates,  and,  in  the 
event  of  its  refusal,  to  proceed  independently  with  the  task  of  completing 
its  organization.  The  invitation  was  not  accepted,  and,  on  June  13,  it 
began  with  the  formal  scrutiny  of  credentials.  While  tliis  was  pro- 
ceeding, the  first  three  priests  came  over  to  it.  On  June  17,  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Third  Estate  made  j>ublic  demonstration  of  the  irrevo- 
cability of  their  breach  witli  the  feudal  estates,  and  in  compliance  with 
the  desires  expressed  in  many  cahicrt^  assumed,  by  their  own  authority, 
the  name  of  National  Assembly  (Plate  IV.).  They  further  announced 
that  the  taxes  and  duties,  although  illegally  imposed,  M'ould  continue  to  be 
collected  provisionally  till  the  close  of  the  session,  placed  the  state  cred- 
itors under  the  jirotection  of  the  national  honor,  and  promised  promptly  to 
examine  into  the  causes  of  the  dearth  and  to  seek  means  for  relieving  it. 
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Fio.  7.— Sieycs.     Facsimile  of  a  copper-plate  engraving  by  H.  Lips  (1758-1817) ;  original 

painting  by  Brea. 


This  usurpation  at  last  awoke  the  court  from  its  lethargy.  Tiie 
king  came  to  the  resolution  of  promulirating,  in  virtue  of  his  own 
absolute  authority,  a  constitution  in  which  he  made  the  cause  of  the 
privileged  classes  his  own — those  same  privileged  classes  who  had  hitherto 
made  implacable  war  on  the  royal  prerogative.  The  Tiiird  Estate  was 
not  given  proper  notice  of  the  closing  of  their  chamber  to  admit  of  alter- 
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ations  beiug  made  iii  it  to  adapt  it  for  a  royal  session,  and  tlie  Assembly 
saw  in  this  a  coup  d'etat.  On  June  20,  it  turned  away  from  tlic  doors 
closed  against  it  and  betook  itself  to  the  princely  tcnnis-eourt,  where, 
under  the  presidency  of  Bailly,  a  distinguished  miraid,  and  on  the  motion 
of  the  strongly  monarchical  Mounier,  it  pledged  itself  by  a  solenni  oath 
not  to  dissolve  before  it  had  framed  a  constitution  for  tin;  natictn.  On 
the  tennis-court  also  being  closed  to  the  members,  by  order  of  tiie  Count 
of  Artois,  they  assembled,  on  June  22,  in  the  church  of  St.  I^ouis.  Here 
entered,  amid  storms  of  applause,  one  hundred  and  forty-nine  of  the 
clergy,  in  order  to  join  the  Third  Estate.  Even  this  wrought  no  change 
in  the  resolution  of  the  court.  On  June  23  the  royal  session  was  held ; 
Necker  was  conspicuous  by  his  absence.  With  anxious,  wavering  voice 
the  king  read  a  speech,  in  which  he  made  known  his  will  that  the 
traditional  separation  of  the  estates  be  maintained  ;  declared  the  reso- 
lutions adopted  by  the  Third  Estate  on  June  17  illegal,  and  null  and 
void  ;  promised  a  numlier  of  reforms,  including  the  freedom  of  the  jiress, 
the  right  of  the  estates  to  vote  taxes  and  loans,  the  abolition  of  the  tiiUh-, 
forced  labor,  serfdom,  and  hiircs  de  t-achd ;  and  closed  with  the  command 
that  they  should  adjourn  forthwith  to  meet  next  day  in  separate  eliam- 
bers.  ^^'hat  the  king  granted  comprehended  nearly  all  that  the  public 
voice  demanded,  but  the  supplementary  "separation  of  the  estates" 
deprived  the  concessions  of  all  worth,  for  the  two  votes  of  the  nobility 
and  the  clergy  against  the  one  of  the  Third  Estate  was  a  sure  guarantee 
that  the  essential  preliminary  to  all  reform,  the  abolition  of  privileges, 
would  never  be  attained.  The  nobility  and  a  part  of  the  clergy  left  the 
hall  with  the  king ;  the  members  of  the  Third  Estate  kept  their  seats. 
Then  Mirabeau  arose:  "  I  confess,"  he  said,  "  that  what  you  have  just 
now  listened  to  might  constitute  the  salvation  of  the  land,  were  not  the 
gifts  of  despotism  alwavs  dangerous."  On  his  motion  the  Assembly 
pronounced  its  meml)ers  inviolable.  The  king,  on  hearing  of  this  oppo- 
sition, said  nothing  but :  "  They  will  not  go  ?  Well,  then,  let  them  stay." 
On  June  25,  a  minority  of  the  nobles  passed  over  to  the  Assembly,  where- 
upon desertion  of  the  banner  of  privilege  became  general.  The  king  gave 
up  the  cause  as  hopeless,  and  on  June  27  gave  command  for  those  still 
remaining  by  the  flag  to  join  the  National  Asseml)ly.  Monarchy  had 
suffered  an  utter  defeat. 

The  National  Assemlilv  now  jiroved  utterly  incompetent  for  the  task 
that  had  fallen  to  it.  These  1100  men,  entirely  inexperienced  in  public 
affairs,  and  possessed  with  the  ideas  of  Rousseau's  "Social  Contract," 
thought  that  the  total  transformation  of  the  state  system  could  be  accom- 
plished without  force,  and  solely  by  reason.     They  could  devote  tlicm- 
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selves  with  a  sort  ot'holy  zeal  tu  f'oriiitilatini;-  the  riglits  dt'iiiaii,  Imt  tliey 
could  not  see  the  burning  syinptonis  of  anarchy.  And  yet  the  language 
of  the  Palais  Ivoyal  demagogues  grew  wilder  and  wilder.  In  tliosc  hrains, 
which  bronglit  I'rom  the  coH'cffc  oidy  a  defective  education,  republican 
renainiscences  of  Sparta  and  Kome  and  the  phrases  of  Rousseau  about 
the  sovei'eigiity  of  the  people  danced  like  if/iicsfafid  over  tlie  black  pool 
of  passion,  and  deprived  them  altogether  of  any  perception  of  the  real,  or 
of  the  difference  between  right  and  wrong.  Here  Caniille  Desmoulins,  a 
lad  of  nineteen,  hurled  the  firebrands  of  his  oratory  among  the  masses. 
It  was  now  that  the  spirit  of  revolt  took  hold  of  the  troops,  among  whom 
the  common  soldier  felt  towartl  his  noble  officer  inucii  as  the  peasant  felt 
towai'd  his  feudal  >u|ierior.  Among  the  non-commissioned  oiliccrs  par- 
ticularly, to  whom,  as  mere  hoiiri/eois,  every  avenue  to  pnimotiun  was 
closed,  there  existed  a  deep  feeling  of  disaffection.  On  June  20,  a  part 
of  the  troo])s  consigned  to  the  i)arracks  broke  forth  to  revel  in  the  Palais 
Royal.  Tiie  regiment  of  the  ('file  of  tlui  French  guards  became  a  licentious 
rabble. 

Such  events  sharpened  tlie  sting  that  the  igiioiniiiious  defeat  of  June 
23  had  given  tin;  court,  and  iiastened  its  resolution  of  putting  an  end 
by  one  blow  to  the  whole  of  this  constitution-fren/y.  The  necessity  of 
securing  the  cajiital  as  well  as  Versailles  against  the  mob  gave  a  ])retext 
for  drawing  together  a  considerable  <!orps  of  foreign,  and  therefore  relia- 
ble, mercenaries — Germans,  Swiss,  Flemings,  and  Walloons — under  com- 
mand of  the  Duke  de  Broglie,  a  veteran  of  the  Seven  Years'  War.  In 
the  midst  of  all  the  rumors  aroused  by  this  step,  Älirabeau  recognized  the 
deadly  danger  in  which  the  inevit:ible  fiiilure  of  a  coup  d'i'ttif  nuist 
involve  the  royal  authority.  But  the  address  to  the  king,  moved  l)y  him 
and  urging  the  withdrawal  of  the  troops,  M'as  in  vain.  Necker,  wiiile  at 
table,  was  surprised  bv  a  dismissal  and  an  order  to  leave  the  kini^dom 
(July  11). 

The  news  of  Necker's  dismissal  inflamed  the  excitement  in  Paris  to 
fever-heat.  The  agents  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans  fomented  the  agitation. 
Under  the  trees  of  the  Palais  Royal,  Desmoulins  harangued  the  nudti- 
tude  (Fig.  8),  and  announced  to  them  the  "St.  Bartholomew's  Night" 
of  the  patriots,  which  the  court  was  prepai'ing.  The  mob,  i-einforeed  by 
1200  French  guards,  made  dispositions  for  forcibly  driving  forth  the 
troops  posted  on  the  ('iiamp-<le-i\[ars — Swiss  and  a  cavalry  eorjis.  To 
avoid  a  collision  between  roval  troops,  tiie  oflleer  in  command.  Colonel 
Besenval,  in  default  of  orders  from  Versailles,  withdrew  his  men  on  the 
night  of  July  1 3.  Paris  was  given  over  to  the  violence  of  a  frenzied  rabble. 
1'he  toll-barriers  were  destroyed,  and  the  collection  of  the  excise,  one  of 
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tlio  iniist  important  sources  of  revcniio  to  tlio  city,  rendered  inipossihle. 
Tlie  public  danger  moved  tiie  eleetoi's  of  I'nris  to  assume  autliority  them- 
selves. Thoy  named  a  provisional  I'ommiltec  from  their  own  numl)er,and 
empowered  it  to  take  measures  t"or  ensin-iiiii-  the  puhlic  safetv.  The  com- 
mittee's first  step  was  to  establish  a  city  militia  under  oiliecrs  elected  by 
the  men  ;  but,  eager  as  the  hourfjeol«  were  to  enroll  themselves,  they  were 
not  yet  in  a  I'oiulitioii  to  cheek  the  outrages  of  the  mob.     On  the  morn- 
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Fig.  9.— .Stciriuin;;  of  the   ßastillr  on  July  ]4,  1789.      After  a  contemporarj-  copper-plate 
engravins  by  Duples.sis-Bertaux. 

ing  of  July  14,  the  rioters  broke  into  the  Hotel  des  Invalides  and  armed 
them.selves  «-ith  32,000  muskets.  Then  resounded  the  cry:  "To  the 
Bastille!"  This  ancient  citadel  had  become,  since  its  conversion  into  a 
prison  for  persons  arbitrarily  arrested,  an  object  of  universal  detestation. 
Its  mere  name  gave  to  the  unchained  passions  a  definite  aim.  The  com- 
mander, tie  Launay,  was  us  little  eager  for  fight  as  iiis  slender  garrison 
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of  eighty -two  old  soldiers  and  furty-two  Swiss,  yet  lie  rejected  the  demand 
for  instant  surrender;  and,  when  tlie  surging  masses  tiireatened  to  get 
possession  of  the  drawbridge,  he  ordered  his  men  to  open  fire  on  them. 
A  section  of  the  French  guards  joined  the  assailants,  and  de  Launay 
oifered  to  capitulate  on  receiving  a  guarantee  that  no  life  would  be  taken. 
An  infantry  officer  named  Helie,  and  Hulin,  a  Genevese,  gave  the  assur- 
ance and  were  admitted  into  the  court ;  but  a  wild  crowd  that  had  forced 
themselves  in,  under  the  leadership  of  one  Maillard,  tore  their  prisoners 
from  them  and  swept  them  off  to  the  IMace  de  la  Greve.  There  de 
Launay  and  his  officers  were  massacred,  and  their  heads  borne  around  on 
pikes  as  trophies.  Flesselles,  the  provost  of  the  mercliants  (that  is,  the 
head  of  the  municipality  of  Paris),  shared  the  same  fate,  on  tlie  pretext 
that  he  threw  obstacles  in  the  way  of  the  patriots  arming  themselves. 

Only  five  prisoners  and  two  hmatics  were  found  to  be  detained  in 
the  notorious  Bastille,  l)ut  to  this  day  July  14  is  celebrated  as  a  national 
holiday  in  France  (Fig.  9). 

The  National  Assembly,  on  July  11,  had  demanded  fmm  the  king 
the  recall  of  the  dismissed  ministers.  Yet  the  crown  persevered  in  its 
indolent  security,  till  the  storming  of  the  Bastille  came  on  it  like  a  flash 
of  lightning.  The  Duke  of  Liancourt  forced  himself  into  the  bed- 
chamber of  the  king  with  the  alarming  news.  "  It  is  a  revolt,"  cried 
the  king  aghast.  "  No,  sire,"  replied  the  duke,  "  it  is  a  revolution." 
The  court  had  now  done  with  short-sighted  confidence ;  the  defection 
of  the  troops  had  broken  the  last  weapon  of  the  ancient  nidnarchy. 
On  the  following  morning  the  helpless  king,  accompanied  by  his 
brothers,  appeared  in  the  National  Assembly,  which  received  him,  as 
Mirabeau  had  recommended,  in  solemn  silence.  But  when  I^ouis,  with 
touching  sincerity,  announced  the  withdrawal  of  the  troops  and  Necker's 
recall,  it  responded  with  joyful  acclamations.  To  foil  the  intrigues  of 
Orleans,  who  sought  to  bring  about  a  march  of  the  Parisians  to  Ver- 
sailles, the  king  let  himself  be  persuaded  to  visit  Paris  on  July  17.  At 
the  Hotel  de  Ville,  a  reconciliation  was  effected  between  him  and  iiis 
capital,  intoxicated  with  victory.  There,  the  committee  of  the  electors 
had  attempted  to  strengthen  its  authority  by  choosing  the  highly  respected 
Baillyas  mayor  of  Paris,  and  the  most  popular  man  of  all  France.  Laiay- 
ette,  as  commander  of  the  National  Guard.  The  latter,  by  combining  the 
white  of  the  Bourbon  lilies  with  tlie  blue  and  red  of  the  city,  formed  tlie 
tricolor,  that  was  destined  to  be  seen  in  its  career  of  victory  in  every 
part  of  Europe.  The  king's  appearance  had  a  beneficial  effect ;  Ijut  the 
mob,  tiger-like,  had  tasted  blood,  and  was  not  to  be  so  lightly  satiated. 
Foulon,  a  man  seventy-four  years  of  age,  and  iiis  s(in-iii-la\v  Bertliier, 
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whose  nanu'.s   appeai'cil    in    llu'   i)ri>.scri])tiiin    lists  of  llic   Palais    Koyal, 
became  its  victims  after  i  riicl   maltreatiiient  (Fig.  10).     On  .Inly  .'50  the 
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new  city  c(iuncil  (the  afterward  so  infamous  Commune  of  Paris), 
ingat  first  of  two  representatives  from  each  of  the  sixty  wards  of 
was  organized. 


C(jnsist- 
the  city. 
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Already,  in  tlie  early  hours  of"  tlie  Revolution,  the  incapacity  for  resist- 
ance of  those  who  had  heretofore  been  tlie  ruling  class  manifested  itself. 
The  heads  of  the  vanquished  court  party — the  princes  of  Artois,  C'onde, 
and  Conti,  and  Polignac,  Breteuil,  and  Broglie — fled  abroad,  and  thus 
gave  the  signal  for  emigration  to  the  nobility.  Tiie  National  Assembly, 
on  the  other  hand,  turned  itself  again  with  all  serenity  of  soul  to  philoso- 
phizing abstractly  on  the  rights  of  man,  till  the  universal  collapse  of 
all  order  in  the  provinces  compelled  it  to  open  its  eyes  to  facts.  There, 
too,  the  troops  were  in  mutiny.  Tiie  electoral  committees  and  National 
Guards,  who,  foUowing  the  example  of  Paris,  usurped  the  vanished 
powers  of  the  intendants,  the  ami}-,  and  the  Parlements,  represented  not 
authority  but  anarchy.  In  the  country  districts  a  peasants'  war  raged, 
inspired  with  all  the  fury  of  an  imchaiucd  passion  for  vengeance ;  yet  it 
was  directed  less  against  the  persons  of  the  feudal  lords  than  against  the 
system  of  feudalism. 

In  all  the  land  the  National  Asseml)]y  was  the  sole  institution  that 
presented  even  a  semblance  of  autliority.  Daring  the  night  session 
of  August  4,  the  Duke  of  Noailles,  a  brother-in-law  of  I^afayette  and  a 
scion  of  one  of  the  foremost  families  in  the  land,  ascended  the  tribune 
and  moved  the  promulgation  of  a  decree  that  all  taxes  and  public  bur- 
dens should  henceforth  be  borne  equally  by  all,  that  all  feudal  claims 
should  be  redeemable,  and  that  all  impaid  personal  services  should 
cease.  The  assembly  listened  to  the  magnanimous  proposal  in  silent 
amazement,  which  quickly  gave  way  to  storms  of  applause,  and  then  to 
a  competitive  rivalry  in  self-sacrifice,  so  that,  ere  the  gray  of  morning, 
the  privileges  of  nobles  and  clergy,  of  communes  and  corporations,  had 
been  laid  on  the  altar  of  the  fatherland.  Serfdom,  feudal  jurisdiction, 
game  laws,  salable  offices,  privileges,  annats,  exemption  from  taxes,  the 
pension  system,  and  guilds  were  all  swept  away  in  one  night.  Feudal 
imposts  and  tithes  were  pronounced  redeemable,  positions  in  the  state 
and  army  were  to  be  open  to  all  citizens,  and  justice  was  to  be  free  to 
all  men. 

This  memorable  session  of  August  4,  where  idealism,  magnanimity, 
and  patriotism  break  through  the  dark  clouds  of  narrow-mindedness  and 
partisan  prejudices,  constitutes  the  bright  point  in  the  history  of  the 
Revolution.  But,  so  far  as  France  was  concerned,  the  very  suddenness 
of  the  collapse  of  its  old  state  system  frustrated  all  possibility  of  gradual 
and  peaceful  reform. 

Nothing  more  urgent  now  demanded  the  attention  of  the  Assembly  than 
the  carrying  out  of  the  general  principles  so  often  affirmed  by  it.  Instead 
of  this,  it  turned  itself  yet  again  to  leisurely  debating  its  pet  subject — the 
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rights  of  man.  In  vain  ili<l  Mirabeau  appeal  to  it  to  desist  from  fruit- 
less (lis(|nisiti()iis  on  mere  abstractions,  and  to  devote  itself  to  tlio  work 
of  perfectinj^  the  Constitution.  It  was  August  27  ere  it  had  done  with 
its  bewildering  wranglings  over  tlie  eonipeting  claims  of  the  freedom  of 
the  citizen  and  the  rights  of  the  sovereign. 

In  the  course  of  such  discussions  tiie  As.senibly  became  gradually 
broken  up  into  parties.  The  party  of  the  Right,  or  the  royalists,  was,  with 
the  exception  of  the  chivalrous  Captain  de  Cazalös,  much  more  intent  on 
the  defence  of  its  own  privileges  than  those  of  the  throne.  The  party  of 
highest  importance,  in  respect  to  both  numl)er  and  character,  was  that 
of  the  Constitutionalists — true  patriots  with  monarchical  tendencies,  like 
Lallv-Tollendal,  Malonet,  and  ]\Iounicr.  This  section  might,  at  first, 
have  been  able  to  eifect  something  of  real  benefit,  had  an  energetic  min- 
istry cast  itself  on  it  for  support  and  gone  hand  in  hand  with  it  in  work- 
ing in  behalf  of  order.  But  Necker  was  never  able  to  rise  to  the  idea 
that  a  party  was  to  be  found  in  the  Assembly  on  which  the  government 
could  rely.  To  the  inactivity  of  those  in  high  places  belongs  the  guilt 
that  the  democratic  Ijeft — men  of  the  school  of  Rousseau,  apostles  of 
the  rights  of  man  and  popular  sovereignty,  and  members  of  the  Breton 
Club,  like  Dupont,  Lameth,  Barnave — gained  the  real  ascendancy. 
Undoubtedly  there  was  in  this  Assembly  much  honest  purpose  as  well 
as  much  real  talent,  but  these  qualities  were  largely  offset  by  its  want 
of  practical  experience,  its  ovei'-estimate  of  its  own  qualifications,  and 
a  moral  depravity  which  made  it  possible  for  the  meanest  vices — selfish- 
ness, envy,  vanity,  cupidity — to  j)lay  their  game  under  the  veil  of  loud- 
sounding  declamations  on  patriotism  and  the  rights  of  man.  Tlie  Duke 
of  Orleans  was  head,  not  of  a  party,  but  of  a  following,  infamous  as  him- 
self— its  paymaster.  On  the  most  extreme  left  sat  the  lawyers  Petion, 
Buzot,  and  Robespierre,  yet  in  tlie  shade,  but  biding  their  time.  The 
sole  statesman-like  head  in  the  house  was  that  of  Mirabeau.  In  jiopu- 
larity  he  was  far  excelled  by  the  vain  Lafayette,  who,  as  commander 
of  the  sole  armed  force  that  had  any  real  significance,  was  the  most  ])ower- 
fid  man  in  France.      But  Mirabeau  surpassed  liim  in  political  insight. 

Inexperience,  in  conjunction  with  a  mania  for  theorizing,  made  the 
framing  of  the  Constitution  a  work  of  slowest  progress.  The  proposal 
of  the  committee  to  constitute  two  houses — an  upper  house  named  by  the 
king,  a  lower  house  of  elected  representatives — was  not  thought  worthy 
of  serious  consideration.  The  Assembly  declared  its  sittings  permanent, 
leaving  to  tlie  king  neither  the  power  of  summoning  nor  pron>guing, 
not  to  speak  of  dissolving  it.  All  that  was  left  to  him  was  the  execu- 
tion of  its  decrees,  the  initiative  being  vested  in  the  National  Assembly 
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alone.  The  question  that  occupied  it  longest  was  whether  the  king 
should  be  gi'anted  the  power  of  vetoing  its  enactments.  At  length,  on 
September  11,  the  king  made  the  announcement  that  he  would  be  satis- 
fied with  a  suspensive  veto,  with  which  he  might  prevent  a  bill  from 
becoming  a  law  during  the  session  of  two  consecutive  legislatures.  Not 
contented  with  the  assumption  of  the  law-making  power,  tlie  Assembly 
seized  also  on  the  executive.  The  decrees  of  August  4  had  by  no  means 
become  the  magic  wand  that  was  to  cakn  the  turbulent  elements  by  one 
blow.  In  the  country,  anarchy  was  rampant  as  ever.  The  peasants 
slaughtered  the  game  to  their  heart's  content,  cut  down  the  forests,  and 
paid  not  a  sou  of  taxes.  The  greater  part  of  the  landed  nobility  were 
ruined. 

In  order  to  maintain  at  least  the  shadow  of  lawful  order  the  Assembly 
appointed  two  committees — one  administrative,  the  other  of  police — which 
conferred  on  the  communal  magistracies  the  power  of  making  requisition 
for  troops  for  the  protection  of  life  and  property.  This  encroaciiment, 
though  probably  really  a  necessity,  reduced  the  government  to  still 
greater  insignificance.  On  the  other  hand,  it  failed  to  operate  effect- 
ively, and  even  the  most  moderate  were  deterred  from  jjroceeding  ener- 
getically against  revolutionary  disorders  Ijy  the  fear  of  a  reaction.  As 
for  the  court,  in  whatever  it  did  it  lost  no  opportunity  of  irritating  its 
enemies.  A  plan  was  concocted  by  which  the  king  should  withdraw  to 
some  frontier  city,  possibly  IMetz,  and  there,  surromided  l)y  faithful 
troops,  fall  back  upon  his  pledges  of  June  23.  It  came,  however,  to 
nothing.  The  king  preferred  to  occupy  himself  with  the  chase  and 
locksmith-work,  rather  than  with  the  cares  of  government.  The  queen 
concerned  herself  about  state  matters,  without  being  able  to  conceal  her 
incompetency  and  her  hatred  of  the  new  situation.  Necker  still  lay  under 
the  intoxication  produced  by  his  triumphant  reception  on  his  return  from 
exile,  and  was  well  content  wiien  the  unpopidarity  struck,  not  him,  l>ut 
the  king  or  queen.  He  demanded  a  new  tax,  but  the  Assembly  resolved 
not  to  concede  it  till  the  king  had  endorsed  the  Declaration  of  the  Rights 
of  Man  and  the  articles  of  the  Constitution  so  far  as  framed.  Tiie  king 
promptly  complied  with  the  latter  condition.'  The  former  was  not  rejected, 
only  he  declared  it  expedient  to  postpone  its  consideration  till  the  Con- 
stitution had  been  completed. 

This  incident  was  to  have  momentous  consequences.  The  whole 
atmosphere  was  surcharged  to  tliat  degree  with  inflammable  material 
that  the  slightest  spark  was  enough  to  cause  an  explosion.  Tiie  sjiark 
was  furnished  by  a  banquet  given  in  the  royal  opera  hall  by  the  king's 
body-guard  to  the  regiment  of  Flanders  and  the  Lorraine  chasseurs  to 
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wclw>iiR' tlu'iii  to  Ver.-iailles.  Heated  with  wine,  tlie  officers  had  given 
free  vent  to  their  dislike  of  the  democratic  doings  of  the  National 
Assembly,  and  the  appearance  of  the  king,  just  returned  from  the 
chase,  with  the  queen  and  young  dauphin  (Plate  \ .),  gave  occasion 
for  stormy  demonstrations  of  loyalty.  Tiu;  occurrence  was  distorted 
and  made  the  most  of.  It  was  said  that  the  l)an(|ueters  liad  torn  the  tri- 
color from  tlieir  caps,  and  trodden  it  under  tlieir  feet.  In  how  far  tliis 
is  connected  with  the  events  that  succeeded  lias  never  been  made  clear. 
Certainly  a  scheme  for  a  violent  demonstration  against  both  king  and 
National  Assembly,  in  the  form  of  a  procession  of  the  masses  to  Ver- 
sailles, had  been  talked  of  ])y  the  demagogues  of  the  Palais  Royal  for 
weeks.  Then^  is  seareely  any  doubt  that  the  Duke  of  Orleans  had  his 
ruHian  hand  in  the  game,  with  a  view  of  creating  a  vacancy  on  the 
throne.  On  the  morning  of  October  5,  crowds,  mainly  consisting  of 
women,  gathered  in  the  Place  de  la  Greve,  and  forced  themselves  with 
cries  for  bread  into  the  city  hall.  When  the  National  Guard  was  about 
to  interpose  to  quell  the  disturbances,  officers  sent  by  Lafayette,  now 
vice-])resident  of  the  Commune,  made  their  appearance,  and  forbade  the 
use  of  force.  Already  the  general  had  reported  at  Versailles  that  the 
Parisians  were  threatening  to  mareli  to  Versailles  and  had  suggested  tlie 
transference  of  the  court  and  National  Asseniljjy  to  Paris.  Tiie  watch- 
word, then,  "  The  King  to  Paris,"  was  given  by  Lal'ayette.  All  tliis 
was  in  harmony  with  the  general's  close  relations  witli  the  heads  of  the 
democracy,  and  with  the  vanity  of  his  whole  character.  It  was  he  and 
no  other  who  detained  the  National  Guard  from  marching  to  Versailles, 
on  the  pretext  that  he  must  await  the  order  of  the  city  council. 

Unchecked,  the  stream  of  the  lower  classes — women  armed  with 
pikes  and  other  similar  implements,  commingled  with  the  heroes  of  the 
storming  of  the  Bastille — constantly  crying  for  bread,  rolled  over  the 
bridge  of  Sevres,  toward  Versailles  (Fig.  11).  It  overflowed  the  galleries 
and  floor  of  the  Assembly,  which,  with  affiscted  equanimity,  did  not  permit 
itself  to  be  disturbed  in  its  deliberations.  The  president,  Mounier,  even 
accompanied  a  deputation  of  women  to  the  king,  who  answered  in  a 
soothing  manner  their  prayers  for  bread  and  their  request  that  he  should 
make  his  residence  in  Paris,  and  at  the  same  time  gave  his  assent  to  the 
Declaration  of  the  Rights  of  Man.  Not  till  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon 
dill  Ijafayette  permit  himself  to  be  authorized  by  the  Commune  to  march 
to  Versailles.  He  bore  with  him  the  request  that  the  king  would  be 
good  enough  to  permit  none  but  the  National  Guards  to  do  duty  in  the 
palace,  to  communicate  to  the  Commune  what  was  being  done  for  the 
relief  oi'  Paris,  to  approve  the  Declaration  of  the  Rights  of  Man,  and  to 
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choose  Paris    for   his  usual    dwelling-place.      On  his    arrival   at   Ver- 
sailles, he  made  arrangements   for  the  security  of  the  palace,  induced 
the  king   to   give    up    thoughts    of  fleeing   to  Rambouillet,  and    then, 
exhausted,  betook  himself  to  the    Hotel  Noailles  for  repose.     In    the 
early   gray   of  morning   the   assassins    in    the   pay    of    Orleans   found 
an  unguarded  side  entrance  to  the  palace,  and,  forcing  their  way  in, 
uirdered  the  soldiers  guarding  the   entrance  to  the  chanil)crs  of  the 
ueen.     Half  naked,  she  fled  to  her  husband's  apartment,  where  the 
wo  barricaded    themselves  as    best  they  could  till  at  the  last   moment 
Lafayette  made  his  appearance,  and,  by  the  aid  of  the  National  Guards 


Fig.  11. — March  uf  thu  wuiulu  Iu  Versailles  mi  October  5,  1Tb1>.     A  cuuteuipurary  [iriut. 

and  the  bodv  guards,  drove  out  the  ruffians,  and  rescued  tlieir  intended 
victims.  In  the  marble  court  below,  the  mob  remained  shouting  "  The 
King  to  Paris,"  till  the  .sovereign  appeared  on  the  balcony,  with 
the  tricolor  on  his  hat,  and  by  gestures  announced  his  assent  to 
their  wishes.  But  the  curses  and  execrations  against  the  queen  did  not 
cease  till  Lafayette  induced  her  also  to  show  herself,  when,  by  kissing 
her  hand  and  embracino;  a  soldier  of  tlie  bodv-o'uard.  he  intimated  that 
the  reconciliation  was  complete. 

On  the  afternoon  of  October  6,  the  royal  liunily  set  out  on  tlieir 
sorro^vful  journey  to  Paris,  surrounded  by  a  mob  howling  forth  :  "  Here 
we  bring  the  baker,  the  baker's  wife,  and  the  baker's  boy."  The  bloody 
heads  of  the  massacred  life-guardsmen  were  borne  aloft  on  pikes.  It 
was  the  funeral  procession  of  the  monarchy.  Fourteen  days  later  the 
National  Assembly  followed  the  king:  to  Paris,  there  to  hold  their  sit- 
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tings  in  tiio  ridinir-sciiool  noar  tiic  'riiilcrirs,  wiuTc  tlioy,  too,  were  to 
fall  even  deeper  under  the  thrall  of  this  Paris  ralible.  In  such  manner 
were  the  doctrines  of  the  rights  of  man  and  the  right  of  revoinlicm 
first  realized.  Of  the  members  of  the  Right,  a  numl)er  withdrew  limn 
the  scene  of  conflict ;  then  followed  the  migration  of  members  oi'  the 
middle  class.  The  nnicli-compromised  Duke  of  Orleans  took  refugee  in 
England. 

While  Lafayette  was  living  in  ii  tbol's  paradise  in  the  conviction  of 
his  nnixiunded  power,  Mirabeau,  who  saw  with  terrible  distinctness  the 
danger  involved  in  the  coming  of  the  king  to  Paris,  was  working  with 
all  his  migiit  for  the  restoration  of  order.  The  Marquis  de  Favras,  an 
officer  of  the  guards,  suffered  death  at  the  Iiands  of  the  hangman,  osten- 
sibly because  he  meant,  through  Dutch  bankers,  to  snjtply  the  t^ount 
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Fig.  12. — Conclusion  of  the  letter  of  Mirabeau  to  the  King,  May  10,  1790.     (Faesiiiiilc  in 

original  size,) 

of  Provence  with  the  means  for  a  counter-revolution,  in  reality  because 
the  populace  longed  to  see  a  manjuis  at  the  end  of  a  rope.  The  king's 
brother  had  to  appear  in  the  Hotel  de  Ville  and  exculpate  himself. 
When  the  mob  broke  forth  anew  and  cut  offtiie  iiead  of  a  baker,  Ivafayette 
came  to  an  understanding  with  Mirabeau  in  regard  to  a  riot-act  for  Paris. 
Through  liis  friend.  Count  la  Marck,  afterward  Duke  of  Aremberg,  Mira- 
beau tried  to  open  the  eyes  of  the  king,  tlie  queen,  the  Count  of  Provence, 
and  the  ministry  to  the  al)yss  on  who.se  brink  they  were  moving  (Fig. 
12).  Earnestly  he  raised  his  warning  voice  against  a  flight  to  the 
frontier,  which  must  bring  the  monarch  into  a  state  of  hostility  with 
his  subjects ;  but  he  recommended  him  to  betake  himself  to  Rouen  in 
the  centre  of  Normandy,  now  well-disposed  toward  the  new  order  of 
things.     Here  he  would  be  removed  from  the  tyranny  of  tlic  capital,  and 
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free,  honestly  and  withont  mental  reservation,  in  conjunction  with  the; 
representatives  of  his  pi'ople,  to  frame  the  new  Constitution.  He  was 
beside  himself  over  tlie  apatliy  of  the  king,  witii  whom  nodiing  could 
be  done,  and  over  the  inconstancy  and  coldness  of  tlie  queen,  wlio  looked 
on  him  as  the  most  reckless  of  the  revolutionists,  and  the  instigator  of 
the  attempted  assassination  of  October  6.  Ambition  stimulated  him,  and 
duty  called  on  him  to  take  service  as  a  minister  in  the  cause  of  the  king. 
But  he  was  too  conscious  of  the  mighty  power  that  lay  in  his  words  from 
the  tribune  to  be  willing  to  sacrifice  this  for  the  sake  of  a  ministerial 
po.st.  Therefore,  after  he  had  come  to  an  understanding  with  I.,afayette 
and  other  men  of  influence,  and  after  the  king  also  had  been  won  over 
to  the  idea  of  summoning  him  to  take  office,  he  moved  that  the  min- 
isters should  be  given  a  deliberative  voice  in  the  Assembly.  But  the 
little  souls,  who  envied  or  dreaded  Mirabeau's  pre-eminence,  were  able 
to  frustrate  his  views.  Instead  of  his  i)roposal,  one  directlv  the 
reverse  was  carried  on  November  7,  to  the  effect  tlint  no  d<'puty  could 
be  a  member  of  the  ministry.  This  not  only  had  the  effect  of  sluitting 
out  Mirabeau  from  the  royal  council,  but  it  created  a  bitter  antagon- 
ism between  the  government  and  the  Assembly,  and,  from  the  popu- 
larity enjoyed  by  the  latter,  marked  out  the  former  as  the  enemy  of  the 
nation. 

The  first  injurious  effects  of  this  antagonism  consisted  in  this,  that 
the  great  process  of  transforming  the  old  France  into  the  new  was  accom- 
plished practically  without  the  co-operation  of  the  government,  and  pin-ely 
in  virtue  of  the  sovereign  power  of  the  people  vested  in  the  National 
Assembly.  The  representatives  were  so  entirely  under  the  domination 
of  theories  propounded  by  writers,  that  the  Assemljly,  instead  of  stopping 
to  reform  real  aljuses,  gave  itself  entirely  up  to  evolving  a  system  of 
universal  equality  based  on  the  conceptions  of  pedants.  Creative  this 
constituent  body  was  in  no  single  respect.  To  preceding  generations 
is  due  the  credit  of  having  laid  the  foundations  of  tiie  new  civil  society 
by  developing  the  ideas  of  citizenship,  of  equality  before  the  law,  and 
of  the  right  of  the  people  to  co-ojieratc  in  legislation.  The  labors  of 
this  Constituent  Assembly  in  drafting  a  constituti<m  resulted  only  in 
anarchy.  Symmetry  and  order  existed  only  in  their  laws  ;  in  actual  life, 
violence  and  confusion  reigned. 

With  one  blow,  the  Assembly,  in  virtue  of  its  revolutionary  power, 
broke  up  the  ancient  historical  provinces  of  France,  and,  on  the  grounds 
of  simplicity  and  symmetrical  arrangement,  remodeled  the  country,  by 
its  laws  of  December  22,  1789,  and  February  26,  1790,  into  83  depart- 
ments, named  after  natural  landmarks,  574  arrondissements,  4730  can- 
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tmis,  ami  43,()UÜ  communes.  On  tliis  rcdibtriltution  was  based  the  wlioli; 
aflniinistrativc  system.  All  offices  were  elective.  Over  each  department 
was  a  conncil  of  thirty-six  members;  over  each  arrondi.ssemcnt,  oi\a  of 
txv(>lvc' — all  elected  for  four  years.  At  the  head  of  the  conmiune  were  the 
niavor,  tiie  procurcur,  the  procareur-.syndic,  etc.,  who  held  office  for  two 
vears.  In  the  whole  administrative  machine  there  was  not  one  oflicial 
appointed  bv  the  government,  and  France  fell  asunder  into  as  many 
pettv  sovereign  republics  as  tliere  were  communes.  Tiie  allotment  of 
the  taxes  for  each  department  was  placed  under  the  supervision  of  tlie 
National  Assembly.  The  city  government  of  Paris  rcceivctl,  l)y  the 
law  of  June  27,  1790,  a  common  council  of  ■■)2  members  and  a  general 
council  ol'  ninety-six,  and  the  number  of  the  sections  was  diminislicd  to 
forfA-eight.  ]5y  the  law  of  December  22,  llie  right  of  voting  was  con- 
ferred on  all  citizens  (with  the  exception  of  servants  and  bankrupts)  of 
at  least  twenty-five  years  of  age,  who  had  lived  one  year  in  their  com- 
mime,  and  paid  a  tax  equal  to  three  days'  wages.  But  citizens  possessing 
these  ([ualilieations  were  not  to  vote  directly  for  deputies  in  the  national 
legislature,  but  for  electors,  who,  in  turn,  elected  the  deputies  from  their 
department,  llic  members  of  the  local  administration,  and  the  magistrates. 
To  !)(■  eligible  for  the  position  of  elector  a  citizen  must  pay  an  annual 
tax  etpial  to  ten  days'  wages.  Not  less  radically  was  the  ancient  system 
of  judicature  swept  away  by  the  law  of  August  Ifi,  1790;  Imt  a])art 
from  the  fact  that,  owing  to  the  long  transition-period  during  which 
France  was  without  courts,  violence  took  the  upper  hand,  this  boon 
transformed  itself  in  the  hands  of  the  Assembly  into  a  curse.  Relbrms 
of  the  highest  value  were  the  introduction  of  publicity,  oral  pleadings, 
and  the  jury-system  into  criminal  procedure,  the  free  distribution  of 
justice,  the  establishment  of  justices  of  the  peace  and  of  courts  of  com- 
merce, the  abolition  of  torture  and  of  arbitrary  arrests ;  but,  good  as 
these  were,  they  were  robbed  of  real  efficacy  by  the  fact  that,  in  place 
of  the  old  feeling  of  independence  that  hereditary  offices  conferred  on 
the  magistracy,  there  came  that  of  subjection  to  their  constituencies 
through  the  judges  lieing  elected  only  for  six  years.  A  National  Guard, 
with  oflicers  elected  liy  tlie  corps,  and  responsible  to  none  but  the 
municipal  authorities,  completed  the  annihilation  of  all  central  executive 
authority,  so  that,  as  ^liralx'au  later  remarked,  the  conijilcte  disorgan- 
ization of  the  state  could  not  have  been  more  artistically  ctTccted. 

After  the  ancient  state,  came  now  the  turn  of  the  ancient  clniicli. 
Tiic  first  assault  was  on  its  property.  This  was  necessitated  by  the  di's- 
perate  condition  of  the  finances.  A  contemplated  loan  of  .'>ü,(K)O,()00 
was  an  utter  failure,  another  of  80,000,000  yielded  only  33,000,000,  and, 
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on  September  24,  Necker  had  to  announce  to  the  Assembly  that  his  own 
cretlit,  as  well  as  that  of  the  state,  was  exhausted.  ]\Iiral»eaü  helped  him 
to  obtain  the  desired  income-tax  of  25  per  cent,  for  three  years,  but  this 
worked  only  a  momentary  alleviation.  In  this  extremity,  it  was  Talley- 
rand, Bishop  of  Autuii,  wlio  directed  attention  to  the  pro})erty  of  the  elitirch. 
On  Mirabeau's  motion  these  possessions  were  declared  national  property, 
the  state  taking  on  itself  the  financial  responsibilities  of  the  church — the 
payment  of  the  clergy  and  the  care  of  the  poor.  It  required  tedious 
negotiations  and  various  preliminary  measures,  as,  for  example,  the  dis- 
solution of  the  monasteries,  before  this  resolution  could  be  carried  into 
execution.  On  March  17,  it  was  decreed  that  church  properties  to  the 
value  of  400,000,000  should  be  made  over  to  tlie  communes,  which  were 
to  sell  them  in  sepai'ate  portions,  retaining  ^L  pci-  cent,  of  the  proceeds 
for  themselves.  To  meet  the  most  pressing  needs,  Mirabeau  projjosed 
the  issue  of  redeemable  obligations  to  the  amount  of  400,000,000,  bear- 
ing interest  at  4^  per  cent.  Such  was  the  origin  of  the  asmgnuttt — the 
paper  money — in  which  the  credulous  saw  a  panacea  for  all  financial  ills, 
but  whose  inevitable  fate — their  continuous  decline  and  final  collapse — 
the  Abbe  Maury,  one  of  the  clearest  heads  among  the  Right,  pointed  out 
on  the  spot  with  unerring  precision.  This  act  of  spoliation  was  not  the 
only  blow  struck  by  the  Revolution  at  the  church.  By  a  decree  of  July 
12,  1790,  the  Assembly  overthrew  the  whole  ancient  church  constitution, 
replacing  it  with  another  one  nmre  in  harmony  with  the  new  political 
divisions  of  the  country.  The  boundaries  of  the  dioceses  were  made  to 
coincide  with  those  of  the  departments  ;  all  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  was 
to  end ;  all  ecclesiastical  positions  were  to  be  filled  ])y  election,  the 
electors  of  a  department  choosing  their  bishop  and  those  of  a  district 
their  cure.  Every  priest  elected  must,  before  receiving  consecration, 
swear  to  uphold  the  Constitution. 

The  disciples  of  Voltaire  troubled  themselves  little  about  destroying 
the  authority  of  institutions  hallowed  by  age  and  faith,  inasmuch  as  they 
were  persuaded  that  in  order  to  have  done  with  the  whole  feudal  system 
it  was  necessary  to  overthrow  the  mightiest  of  all  feudal  powers.  But, 
in  their  ignorance  of  the  common  man's  modes  of  thinking  and  feeling, 
they  had  not  the  slightest  suspicion  of  the  storm  that  they  were  provok- 
ing. The  despised  masses  had  remained  altogether  unaffected  by  the  spirit 
of  free-thinking  and  contempt  for  all  positive  religion,  whicli  the  Encyclo- 
pedists had  made  fashionable  among  the  cultured  world.  The  coarse 
rabble  of  the  capital  might  sneer  at  all  that  was  called  religion  ;  but  the 
people  of  the  country — the  peasantry — adhered  with  immovable  tenacity 
to  the  church  of  their  fathers.     The  greater  part  of  the  lower  clergy, 
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also,  in  obedience  to  the  dietates  of  eonscieneo,  were  o])posed  to  an 
attack  at  once  so  unsernpiilons  and  so  impious.  Two-thirds  of  the 
priests  refused  to  take  the  oatii  to  the  Constitution.  Of  70,000  clergy- 
men, 46,000  were  driven  from  their  charges,  while  tlie  com])Iiant 
pastors  read  their  masses  to  empty  churches.  With  warmer  devotion 
the  congregations  of  the  faithful  assembled  in  hitlden  places — in  woods 
and  deserts — there  to  have  tlie  iinprofaned  sacrament  dispensed  to  them 
bv  non-juring  |)ricsts.  Tiic  arbitrary  transformation  of  the  clinrch 
touched  the  consciences  of  the  common  folk,  and  made  tiie  same  class 
that  had  hitherto  exulted  over  its  own  deliverance  from  tlie  fetters  of 
feudalism  enemies  of  the  Revolution. 

The  Assembly  saw  notliing  of  tlie  danger  aliead.  I5eliin<l  the  Tliird 
Estate  there  had  already  arisen  a  Fourth  Estate,  wliich  as  little  recog- 
nized the  right  of  the  Third  to  rule  as  this  had  recognized  that  of  the 
clergy  and  nol)ility,  and  which,  holding  a  mere  political  revolution  as 
altogether  inadequate,  demanded  a  social  one  also.  This  all  came  as  a 
necessary  consequence  from  the  Declaration  of  the  Kights  of  jMan  ;  and 
the  first  to  urge  it  witii  inexorable  logical  precision  was  Kobespierre, 
an  advocate  of  Arras.  Witii  his  repulsive  appearance,  dissonant  voice, 
and  frigid  rhetoric,  this  deputy  liad  played  the  reverse  of  a  distinguished 
part  in  the  brilliant  circle  of  tlie  Constituent  Assembly.  As  well  as  a 
seignior  of  the  court  he  had  imbued  himself  with  the  sentimental 
phraseology  of  Rousseau;  but,  without  ideas  of  his  own,  dry,  hard 
logician  as  he  was,  he  became  the  slave  of  the  words  of  his  teacher  and 
translated  his  theories  into  deeds.  This  man,  bv  opposing  the  tax  (piali- 
fication  for  the;  sutfrage,  on  the  ground  that  every  citizen  had  a  right  to 
the  free  exercise  of  every  political  privilege,  and  to  free  access  to  every 
office,  and  by  denouncing  the  man  who,  in  a  community  of  equals,  w'ould 
dare  to  debar  another  from  the  exercise  of  these  rights  for  the  purpose  of 
plundering  him  to  his  own  advantage,  took  on  him.self  the  office  of  advo- 
cate of  the  lower  classes,  and,  even  in  the  midst  of  their  lawless  and 
bloody  deeds,  was  never  weary  of  praising  them  as  the  true  exponents 
of  every  civic  virtue,  and  of  setting  them  up  in  contrast  to  the  self- 
seeking  higher  classes.  The  main  scene  of  his  activity  was,  not 
the  National  Assembly,  but  the  Breton  Club,  founded  l)y  Barnave, 
Dupont,  the  brothers  Lameth,  and  others,  which,  since  its  migration  to 
Paris,  had  taken  up  its  quarters  in  a  Jacobin  convent  and  had  assumed 
the  name  of  the  Jac(il)in  Club.  Tliis  club  began  now  to  enroll  on  its  list 
citizens  in  general,  and,  what  was  much  more  momentous,  to  extend 
itself  over  all  France.  By  the  end  of  1790  there  were  two  hundred 
Jacobin  clubs,  every  one  of  which  made  it  its  duty  to  stir  up  the  masses  and. 
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brill«;  tlieni  under  its  control.  Since  the  (li.ssoltition  of  every  organiza- 
tion for  maintaining  order,  tlie  passions  of  the  masses  constituted  the  only 
real  power,  and  it  followed,  therefiire,  tliat  the  ])arty  which  knew  how 
to  flatter  these  and  subdue  them  to  its  ]Mir])ose  would  attain  sujyremacv. 
In  this  way  tlicre  grew  up,  by  the  side  of  tlie  legal,  but  powerless,  gov- 
ernment, one  not  recognized  by  law,  wiiich  every  day  became  stronger, 
and,  now  that  the  people  were  free  from  the  feudal  aristocracy,  began  to 
direct  its  spite  toward  the  National  Assembly,  which  presumed  to  set  up 
the  will  of  1200  men  in  the  place  of  the  alone  legitimate  and  valid  source 
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Fig.  13. — Dauton.     After  a  drawing  by  Jacques  Louis  David  (1748-182r)).     (D'Hericault, 

"  La  Revolution.") 


of  power — the  will  of  the  people.  Yet,  at  first,  the  Jacobins  were  rather 
theorizers  about  anarchy ;  those  who  practiced  it  were  the  ('ordeliers. 
These  also  constituted  a  club  named  after  its  meeting-place — au  old 
Franciscan  convent — and  were  at  first  oidy  a  section  of  tlie  Jacobins. 
Since  November,  1790,  their  club  had  been  independent.  At  its  head 
stood  Danton  (Fig.  13).  This  man — a  native  of  Arcis-siir-Aube — the 
Revolution,  at  its  outbreak,  found  as  a  pettifogging  lawyer  of  dis- 
solute habits.  His  athletic  form,  his  voice  of  thunder,  his  imjiassioned 
oratory,  and    his    utter   indifference  in  the  use  of  means  pointed  him 
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out  as  a  born  deniajioguc.  To  the  Cordeliers  liclonged  also  Marat 
(Fig.  14),  formerly  the  Count  of  Artois'.s  physieian,  a  man  of  repulsive, 
reptile-IiUe  nature,  who  spurted  his  venom  on  everything  higher  and 
better,  hut  who,  as  editor  of  the  "  Friend  of  the  People,"  understood 
how  to  goad  on  the  lowest  passions  of  the  mob.  He  was  the  first  to 
cast  the  words  "division  of  property"  ainimg  the  masses. 

From  the  exaltation  of  spirit  over  the  glorious  triumph  of  freedom 


Fig.  14. — Marat.     After  an  engraving  by  IVrouard  ;  original  drawing  (April,  1793)  by  Boze. 


and  the  dawn  of  the  golden  age,  sprang  the  idea  of  celebrating  the 
realization  of  the  uew  Social  Contract  by  a  festival  on  the  anuiver.sary  of 
the  storming  of  the  Bastille.  But  here,  as  all  through  the  Revolution,  the 
ridiculous  went  hand-in-hand  with  the  sublime.  A  Baron  Klotz  from 
Cleves,  who  called  himself  Anacharsis  T'lootz  and  posed  as  the  orator 
of  the  human  race,  appeared  before  the  National  Assembly  at  the  head 
of  a  deputation  of  all  nationalities,  decked  out  in  the  wardrobes  of  the 
Parisian  theatres,  and  obtained  permission  for  himself  and  his  following  to 
take  part  in  the  festival.  At  the  same  sitting  the  principle  of  equality  cele- 
brated a  new  victory,  for  the  abolition  of  all  titles  of  nobility  was  decreed 
(Fig.  15).  On  July  14,  the  festival  took  place  on  the  Champ-de-Mars. 
lu  the  presence  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  enthusiastic  citizens,  Tal- 
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leyrand,  assisted  by  two  Imndred  white-robed  priests  begirt  by  the 
tricolor,  cousecrated  tiie  banners  for  the  eighty-three  departments. 
Lafoyette,  in  the  name  of  the  National  Guard,  took  the  oath  to  the  new 
Constitution ;  after  him  the  president  of  the  National  Assembly ;  and 
last,  the  king.  All  present  repeated  the  oath  with  uplifted  hand.  The 
queen,  caught  by  the  general  spirit  of  enthusiasm,  raised  the  dauphin 


Fig.  15. — Contemporary  jiriut  ou  the  abulition  of  the  privileged  orders,  etc.;  these  had  to 
be  relieved  of  their  insignia  by  the  secretary  of  the  city  magistracy.  (D'Hcrieault, 
"La  Revolution.") 


aloft  to  show  him  to  the  people.  Dance  and  song  followed  on  the  relig- 
ious solemnities.  But  now  that  the  sublime  and  touching  scene  of  the 
federation  festivities  was  over,  and  the  interregnum  of  lawlessness 
seemed  to  have  been  brought  to  a  close  by  the  election  of  fitting 
officers  in  every  department,  arrondissement ,  and  commune,  a  condition 
began  to  show  itself,  which  was  more  pregnant  of  consequences  than 
almost  any  other  in  the  whole  history  of  the  Revolution.  The  continu- 
ously recurring  elections  made  the  exercise  of  their  sovereignty  a  burden 
to  many,  and  the  more  moderate  and  sober-minded,  especially,  were  thus 
induced,  as  it  were,  to  disarm  themselves.  But  the  partisans  of  anarchy 
remained  on  the  field  of  contest,  ,so  that  the  minorities,  which,  like  the 
Jacobins,  devoted  themselves  exclusively  to  politics,  secured  more  and 
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more  control  of  the  elections,  and  ultimately  became,  to  all  Intents 
and  purposes,  sovereigns  of  the  whole  land. 

Mirabeau  saw  how  the  king  and  his  counselors  were  letting  the  reins 
slip  more  and  more  from  their  hands,  and  how  the  unguided  state-was 
hurrying  to  destruction.  The  resolution  of  November  7  had  closed 
for  him  the  way  to  the  highest  power.  Nevertheless,  it  pleased 
iiim  to  think  of  himself  as  the  saviour  of  the  state,  if  not  in  an 
<illieial  ])osilion,  at  least  as  a  secret  and  trusted  counselor.  His  first 
approaches  to  the  court  met  witii  a  rude  repulse;  but  the  peril  of  the 
state  became  at  length  so  grave  as  to  overcome  Marie  Antoinette's  repug- 
nance, and,  on  May  10,  17!H),  an  arrangement  was  entered  intu  through 
the  mediation  of  Mercy  and  la  March.  Mirabeau  entered  the  secret 
service  of  the  king  and  T-cceived  2()cS,()(J0  livres  for  the  jiaymcnt  of  his 
debts,  6000  monthly,  and  the  promise  of  a  million  at  the  close  of  the 
Constituent  Assembly.  He  had  not  long  to  wait  for  an  op])ortunity  of 
making  himself  of  service  to  the  king.  When  Montmorin,  the  min- 
ister of  foreign  affairs,  on  May  14,  communicated  to  the  Assembly  that 
a  war  threatened  to  break  out  between  Spain  and  England  over  the 
possession  of  Nootka  Sound,  on  the  Pacific  coast  of  North  America,  and 
that  he,  in  accordance  with  the  Bourbon  Family  Compact  of  1761,  was 
fitting  out  fourteen  ships  of  war  in  aid  of  the  ibrnicr,  the  Left  availed 
itself  of  the  occasion  to  raise  the  question  of  who  possessed  the  right  of 
deciding  ui)on  peace  and  war.  These  zealots  for  the;  sover(>ignty  of  the 
people  maintained  that  this  right  lay,  not  in  the  crown,  but  in  the 
nation.  Cazales's  warning:  "You  have  stripped  the  king  of  two  of  his 
attributes — administration  and  justice;  deprive  him  of  a  third,  and  you 
will  no  longer  have  a  king,"  made  no  impression.  But  Mirabeau,  on 
the  other  hand,  depicted  in  such  forcible  manner  the  danger  of  trans- 
ferring this  right  to  an  irresponsible  body  subject  to  all  the  impulses 
of  passion,  that  the  initiative,  at  least,  was  preserved  to  the  crown.  The 
pow(!r  of  deciding  upon  peace  or  war  was  declared  to  belong  to  the  nation, 
but  its  actual  exercise  could  take  place  only  with  the  concurrence  of 
both  the  legislative  body  and  the  executive. 

jNIirabeau's  alliance  with  the  court  could  not  remain  a  secret,  and  he 
himself  was  at  no  great  pains  to  conceal  it.  Although  hitherto  over- 
whelmed with  debts,  he  now,  quite  ostentatiously,  gathered  around  him 
all  the  comforts  of  wealth.  The  malicious  calumnies  against  him  as  a 
court  mercenary  he  demolished  by  the  mace-like  strokes  of  his  ('lo- 
(juence:  "But  a  few  days  ago,"  he  said,  "men  insisted  on  carrying  me 
hence  in  triumph;  now,  they  are  shrieking  in  the  streets  over  the 
treachery  of  Count  Mirabeau.     I  did  not  need  to  be  told  that  from  the 
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Capitol  to  the  Tarpeian  Rock  is  but  a  lew  steps,  but  a  man  who  coii- 
teuils  tor  reason  and  fatherland  does  not  so  readily  admit  defeat."  ]>iit 
from  day  to  day  he  became  more  deeply  entangled  in  the  meshes  of 
contradiction,  while  he  met  with  outside  obstacles  that  impeded  him  in 
the  work  he  had  in  hand.  Among  these  last,  not  the  least  w«'re  the 
queen's  want  of  judgment  in  state  aö'airs,  and,  in  particular,  her 
incapability  of  recognizing  what  was  justifiable  in  the  Revolution,  and 
Lafayette's  vanity,  which  made  him  recoil  from  co-operation  with  a 
man  who  was  stronger  than  himself  and  who  put  him  in  the  shade. 
But  nowhere  did  the  Assembly  find  a  stronger  auxiliary  in  its  ceaseless 
efibrts  to  strip  the  executive  of  one  prerogative  after  anotiier,  tlian  in 
the  wealvuess  and  plial)ility  of  the  ministry.  During  the  wliole  progress 
of  the  Anglo-kSpanish  struggle,  Montmorin  coniniunicated  to  the  (li])lo- 
matic  committee  each  dispatch  as  he  received  it,  so  that  when  the  conllict 
came  to  a  close  in  November,  the  Asseml)ly  was  in  possession  of  anotiier 
important  conquest — the  supervision  of  foreign  relations.  The  allegiance 
of  the  army,  too,  was  transferred  more  and  more  from  the  king  to  this 
body.  The  greater  part  of  the  preferments  were  withdrawn  from  the 
king,  and  promotion  made  dependent  on  fitness.  The  non-commissioned 
officers  were  appointed  by  a  sort  of  elective  process,  the  pay  of  the  pri- 
vates advanced,  and  the  right  of  citizenship  reserved  for  soldiers  out  of 
active  service.  But  the  suspicion  that  the  officers  were  reactionary  and 
traitorous  relaxed  the  bonds  of  discipline  to  a  friglitful  extent,  and 
tended  to  make  the  officers — already  embittered  through  the  abrogation 
of  nobility — what  tlie  calumnies  of  the  demagogic  press  pronounced  tlieni 
to  be.  ililitary  mutinies  were  the  order  of  the  day;  but  the  Assembly 
had  gained  its  object — the  army  was  made  worthless  as  a  tool  for  a 
reaction.  The  royal  authority  received  a  severe  blow  through  the 
publication  of  the  so-called  Red  Book,  from  which  the  deputy  Camus 
extracted  evidence  of  the  extent  to  which  the  good  nature  of  Louis 
XVI.  had  been  abused  by  courtiers  and  state  officials,  that  they  might 
fatten  at  the  public  cost. 

Among  all  these  diffic^ulties  the  want  of  luoney  was  always  the 
most  pressing.  At  first  the  confiscation  of  the  innnovable  property 
appeared  to  the  political  hot-heads  to  disclose  an  inexhaustil)le  sea  of 
gold ;  but  the  compensation  of  the  holders  of  hereditary  judicial  and 
revenue  offices  swallowed  a  full  half  of  the  confiscated  church-pos- 
sessions. The  Assembly  had,  moreover,  been  compelled  to  alxdish  the 
hated  indirect  taxes — the  salt-tax,  the  tobacco-royalty,  and  wine-  and 
spirit-duties — without  receiving  a  farthing  from  the  direct  taxes  voted  as 
an  equivalent.     A  deficit  of  220,000,000  had  to  be  faced.     To  the  old 
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debts  tlic  Revolution  had  added  1,430,000,000,  and  tlio  new  institutions 
demanded  a  large  outlay.  But  the  eating  sore.s  that  exluui.sted  the  scanty 
resources  of  the  state  were  the  pacification  of  the  capital  and  the  feeding 
of  its  proletariat.  The  lack  of  employment,  the  influx  of  many  thou- 
sands of  unemployed  and  starving  men  from  the  provinces,  aud  the 
powerlessness  of  the  law  combined  to  produce  a  condition  of  things  that 
might  well  have  overtaxed  a  hand  stronger  than  that  of  the  gallant  but 
unbusiness-lilce  Bailly.  To  ward  oif  the  desperation  born  of  hunger,  the 
city  was  compelled  to  buy  corn  at  a  high  price  abroad  in  order  to  sell  it 
cheap  to  the  bakers,  to  furnish  money  to  the  poor  to  buy  bread,  and  to 
employ  17,000  men,  at  a  daily  wage  of  20  sous,  in  the  public  workshops 
of  Montmartre  on  useless  work  or  on  none  at  all.  Despoiled  of  its  main 
source  of  income  through  the  suppression  of  the  octrai,  it  addressed  itself 
to  the  state  and  set  before  it  the  choice :  money  or  revolution.  Mirabeau 
strove  more  and  more  earnestly  ibr  the  dismissal  of  Neckcr,  who  stood 
utterly  helpless  before  this  calamity,  which  was  largely  due  to  himself. 
On  September  10,  this  minister  gave  up  his  office.  Mirabeau,  compelled 
to  choose  between  immediate  baidcruptcy  or  more  paper  money,  decided 
for  the  latter,  as  the  less  of  the  two  evils.  On  his  motion  the  Assembly 
voted  the  issue  of  another  800,000,000  of  assignats. 

In  proportion  as  the  difficulties  of  Mirabeau's  political  position 
increased,  his  physical  powers,  owing  to  his  profligate  mode  of  life, 
wasted  away.  Only  tiie  pathos,  wliicli  had  been  his  element  on  tiie 
tribune,  did  not  forsake  him  in  his  last  moments.  "  I  carry  with  me  in 
my  heart,"  he  said  on  his  death-bed,  "  the  mourning-clothes  of  the 
monarchy,  and  the  partisans  of  faction  will  divide  their  shreds."  On 
April  2,  he  expired.  The  Jacobins,  who  had  lately  regarded  him  as 
one  of  themselves,  celebrated  his  obsequies  witli  imposing  pomp.  Great 
as  was  Mirabeau's  confidence  in  himself — a  confidence  expressed  even 
in  his  last  words — it  is  hardly  conceivable  that,  had  longer  life  been 
granted  him,  he  could  have  effectively  put  a  stop  to  the  disasters  now 
coming  upon  France.  He  died  at  the  right  moment  for  his  fame ;  but 
with  him  the  monarchy  lost  its  last  remaining  prop. 

Paris  became  every  day  more  intolerable  as  a  residence  for  the 
royal  family,  and,  for  some  time  I)ack,  thoughts  of  flight  had  occupied 
their  minds.  But  such  was  Louis's  easiness  of  disposition,  that  it  was 
not  until  the  Assembly  laid  its  sacrilegious  hands  on  the  church  that 
he  was  roused  from  his  lethargy.  For  the  execution  of  Mirabeau's 
plan,  that  he  should  throw  himself  into  some  city  in  the  interior,  there 
to  rally  the  M'ell-disposed  around  him  and  confer  the  much-needed  boons 
of  freedom  and  order  cm  his  people,  there  was  neither  the  intelligence 
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nor  resolution.  Much  more  readily  was  an  ear  given  to  Breteuil's  coun- 
sel, from  his  exile  in  Switzerland,  urging  a  flight  to  some  I'rontier  city 
and  the  suppression  of  the  Revolution  with  foi'eign  help.  With  this 
design  a  correspondence  was  opened  with  J5ouille,  coinniander-in-chief 
of  the  eastern  provinces,  at  Metz.  But,  like  all  that  this  unhappy  court 
undertook,  the  plan  was  unripe  and  inipraetieable.  Notwithstanding 
the  mystery  in  which  this  scheme  was  enshrouded,  the  hate-sharpened 
instincts  of  the  demagogues  in  some  measiu-e  divined  it.  It  was  part 
of  their  tactics  to  keep  the  popular  excitement  always  at  fever-heat 
through  spreading  reports  of  consj)iracies.  Marat,  especially,  was 
unwearied  in  aeeiising  the  court,  and  especially  the  queen,  of  traitorous 
correspondence  with  foreign  countries,  of  entering  into  a  conspiracy  with 
all  kings  against  liberty,  and  of  meditating  flight.  So  deep-seated  were 
these  suspicions  that  the  king's  two  aunts,  though  provided  with  regular 
passports,  were  stopped  by  the  mob  when  in  the  act  of  setting  out  for 
Italy,  and  a  decree  of  the  Assembly  was  required  to  enable  them  to 
pursue  their  journey  unmolested. 

Fain  would  the  king  have  performed  his  Easter  devotions  in  the 
quietude  of  St.-Cloud,  under  the  guidance  of  a  non-juring  priest,  for 
Pope  Pius  VI.  had  decreed  that  all  j)riests  who  had  taken  the  oath 
should  retract  it  within  forty  days  on  pain  of  being  snsjiended  from  their 
functions  and  declared  contumacious.  But,  on  April  18,  the  mob  pre- 
vented his  departure,  in  the  firm  conviction  that  he  contemplated  flight. 
The  National  Guard  refused  to  obey  the  orders  of  Lafayette.  From  the 
National  Assembly  the  king  received  only  the  counsel  to  forego  his  pur- 
pose for  the  sake  of  peace.  Robespierre  did  not  let  the  opportunity 
escape  him  of  accusing  the  ministers  of  consorting  with  enemies,  foreign 
and  domestic.  The  municipality  added  the  demand  that  the  king  should 
avouch  in  the  face  of  all  Europe  the  perfect  liberty  he  enjoyed  and  his 
devotion  to  the  Constitution.  With  due  obsequiousness,  the  king 
addressed  a  circular  note  to  that  effect  to  the  ministers  of  France  at 
foreign  courts.  Lafayette,  whom  Marat  never  ceased  to  accuse  of  abet- 
ting the  flight,  received  at  the  Tuileries  the  assurance  that  no  removal 
was  contemplated. 

In  point  of  fact  the  experience  of  April  IS  brought  the  court  to 
decide  for  flight  at  all  hazards,  but  blundering  and  short-sightedness 
were  once  more  omnipotent.  The  plan  was  to  reach  Montmedy.  There 
the  king,  surrounded  by  those  of  his  troops  who  had  remained  loyal  to  him 
and  backed  by  the  concurrence  of  the  foreign  powers,  should  issue  to  the 
monarchists  a  summons  for  the  election  of  a  new  assembly,  and  with  this 
the  new  Constitution  should  be  established.    On  the  pretext  of  protecting 
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a  convoy  of  silver,  Boiiillo  posted  details  of  troops  along  the  roads,  wliile 
the  Russian  ambassador  had  passes  made  out  for  the  Baronesses  Kortf 
and  Stegclmaiin  with  family  and  servants.  Shortly  after  midnight  (June 
21)  the  fugitives  left  the  Tuileries  one  by  one,  Marie  Antoinette  slipping, 
unrceognized,  past  Lalayette,  who  came  to  inspect  the  guard.  Outside  the 
barriers  the  party  was  re-united  witiiout  misadventure  and  entered  the 
carriage,  which  the  faithful  Count  Fersen  (Fig.  16),  colonel  of  the  lioyal 


Fio.  16. — Couut  Axel  of  Ferseu  (at  the  age  of  tweuty-eight).     After  a  miniature  painted 

in  I'aris. 


Swedish  Regiment,  accompanied  to  Bondy.  Although  the  king  had  not 
once  the  forcsiglit  to  conceal  his  face,  wliich  was  repeatedly  recognized, 
Ste.-Menehould  was  reached  witiiout  challenge.  A  few  stages  more,  and 
he  was  safe !  Here,  however,  while  the  horses  were  being  changed,  he 
was  recognized  by  the  postmaster,  Drouet.  This  man,  a  Jacobin  fanatic, 
hurried  by  side  roads  to  Varennes,  and  alarmed  the  National  Guard 
and  authorities.  Tlie  bridge  over  the  Aire  was  barricaded,  the  hussars 
posted  on  it  joined  the  townsmen,  and  the  royal  family,  on  its  arrival, 
was  compelled  to  alight.  After  long  parleying  the  king  acknowledged 
himself.  Unkingly,  he  stooped  to  supplicaticms  and  prayers  for  leave 
to  pass  on.  AVhen  the  eagerly  lookcd-for  dragoons  of  Bouille  appeared 
from  Dun,  they  met  such  preparations  for  resistance  that  they  ventured 
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on  no  attack.  Under  escort  of  the  three  commis.-^ioiiers — Latoiir-Mau- 
bourg,  Barnave,  and  Petion — whom  the  National  Assembly  had  dis- 
patched on  tidings  of  the  seizure,  the  sorrowful  return  journey  was 
undertaken.  The  Count  of  Provence  was  fortunate  enough  to  make 
his  escape  over  the  Belgian  frontier  by  another  route.  Bouille,  a  few 
days  later,  fled  to  Luxemburg.  From  there  he  addressed  a  letter  to  the 
National  Assembly,  in  which  he  took  on  himself  the  whole  responsibility 
for  the  plan  of  escape. 

The  news  of  the  flight  fell  on  the  capital  like  a  thunderbolt.  The 
lively  imagination  of  the  populace  pictured  the  restoration  of  the  old 
conditions  by  force  of  foreign  arms.  Even  the  friends  of  monarchy 
recognized  the  gravity  of  the  wound  it  had  received.  The  fiction  that 
the  king  had  been  abducted  was  dispelled  by  the  protest  he  had  left 
behind  him,  in  which  he  indicated  the  reforms  he  was  ready  to  accede 
to.  As  soon  as  the  National  Assembly  recovered  its  self-possession,  it 
assumed  the  supreme  authority,  ordered  the  king  to  remain  where  he 
could  be  found,  took  measures  for  preserving  the  peace,  and  invited  the 
ministers  to  appear  at  its  bar.  "  The  power  of  the  executive,"  said 
one  of  the  deputies,  "  returns  naturally  to  its  source."  On  June  25 
the  Assembly  pronounced  the  sentence  of  the  king's  suspension,  to 
continue,  by  a  decree  of  July  IG,  till  he  accepted  the  Constitution. 
But  Brissot,  an  unprincipled  Utteratcur  and  an  adroit  demagogue, 
declaimed  in  favor  of  the  subversion  of  the  throne.  The  Cordeliers 
boasted  that  their  lists  comprised  as  many  tyrannicides  as  members. 
Among  the  Jacobins,  Robespierre,  while  disclaiming  rejiublican  ideas, 
was  never  weary  of  heaping  calumnies  on  others  and  glorifying  him- 
self. He  unveiled  a  criminal  plot  for  the  overthrow  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, participated  in  by  all  the  ministers  and  nearly  all  the  deputies. 
The  ministers  and  deputies  who  chanced  to  enter  at  the  time  were  greeted 
by  Danton  with  a  torrent  of  reproaches.  Marat  demanded,  as  the  only 
means  of  deliverance  from  treason,  the  naming  by  the  people  of  a  mili- 
tary tribune  with  absolute  power,  who  should  at  once  cause  every  traitor 
to  be  cut  down.  Leaf  by  leaf  had  the  Constituent  Assembly  stripped  the 
tree  of  monarchv  bare,  and  now  democrats  asked  if  it  would  not  be  sim- 
pler to  cut  down  the  useless  trunk.  Yet  while  the  republic  thus  for  the 
first  time  showed  its  face,  the  moderate  majority,  on  the  other  hand,  were 
in  favor  of  pausing  and  stopping  the  further  progress  of  the  Revolution. 
The  royalists  took  no  part  in  the  debate  whatever ;  the  advocates  of  a 
democratic  monarchy,  like  Lafayette,  Dupont,  and  Lameth,  separated 
themselves  from  the  Jacobins,  and  formed  themselves  into  an  independ- 
ent club  in  the  convent  of  the  Feuillants.     This  step  gave  the  Jacobins 
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more  completoly  over  to  tlio  domiiiation  of  tlio  extremists.  These  now 
resolved  to  bring  about  tlie  dciici.-ilinii  of  tiie  k'uv^  and  the  alxdition  of 
monarchy,  and  decided  that  witli  this  aim  a  petition  should  be  signed  on 
the  (Jhamj)-dc-Mars.  Th(>  measures  shortly  before  a(Io]>ted  by  the  As- 
sembly— the  dosing  of  the  public  workshops,  the  prohibition  of  unions 
of  workmen,  and  the  expulsion  of  non-Parisian  artisans — brought  the 
embittered  masses  in  flocks  to  the  place  of  signature ;  but,  befijre  the 
])rocession  for  the  presentation  of  the  petition  could  set  itself  in  motion, 
tlie  mayor  caused  martial  law  to  be  proclaimed,  and  a  volley  from  the 
National  Guard,  led  there  l)y  Lafayette,  cleared  the  ground.  The  real 
movers  in  tlu^  mailer,  Danton,  lvol)espierre,  and  Älarat,  had  wisely  kept 
out  of  the  way. 

The  Constitutionalists,  after  liaving  given  this  evidence  of  their  energy 
in  the  cause  of  order,  felt  now  a  double  necessity  of  demonstrating  their 
love  of  freedom  and  friendly  disposition  toward  the  people,  by  the  com- 
pletion of  the  Constitution  and  by  keeping  out  of  it  all  that  could  tend 
toward  reaction.  Thus  was  this  opportunity  for  strengthening  the  state 
authority  lost.  The  doctrines  that  the  crown  was  hereditary  and  the 
person  of  the  sovereign  inviolable  found  acceptance — the  latter,  however, 
only  on  the  condition  that  he  did  not  forfeit  his  throne  by  encouraging  a 
foreign  attack.  The  whole  mechanism  of  the  Constitution  was  directed, 
according  to  the  judgment  of  Napoleon,  not  to  strengthening  the  social 
order  and  legitimate  authority,  but  to  limiting  and  to  destroying  the 
power  of  the  government.  The  king  was  simply  a  titular  official ;  the 
executive  not  the  head  to  direct,  but  the  arm  to  obey.  But,  under  the 
circumstances,  refusal  was  out  of  the  question,  and,  on  September  13, 
Louis  XVI.  accepted  the  Constitution  and  ]d('(lg<'d  himself  to  its  main- 
tenance and  its  defence  against  foreign  assault.  On  September  14  he 
took  the  oath  to  it,  and  his  suspension  was  removed. 

Robespierre  (Fig.  17)  has  the  demerit  of  having  made  the  already 
bad  Constitution  worse  by  the  addition  of  three  supplementary  clauses. 
The  first  struck  out  the  money-qualification  (55  livres)  for  members  of 
the  national  legislature ;  the  second  provided  that  no  member  of  the  As- 
sembly should  be  called  to  join  the  ministry  before  the  lapse  of  four  years ; 
the  last  provided  that,  to  insure  the  natidii  against  the  too  long  duration 
of  an  oligarchy,  no  member  should  be  eligible  for  re-election  to  the  im- 
mediately succeeding  Legislative  Assembly.  The  result  of  all  this  was 
to  take  the  practical  carrying  out  of  the  Constitution  out  of  the  hands  of 
the  only  persons  who  meant  honorably  by  it,  while  France  saw  all  who 
possessed  any  political  talent  shut  out  from  the  next  chamber.  Finally, 
the  Constituent  A.ssembly  abolished  the  office  of  commander-in-chief  of 
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the  National  Guards,  and  decreed  that  tlic  chiefs  of  the  legions  should 
discharge  its  duties  monthly  in  turn.  The  armed  force  of  the  capital 
was  thus  no  longer  the  main  pillar  of  order. 


Fig.  17. — -Robespierre.     Fac.simile  uf  a  contemporary  auouymous  ougraviug. 

No  less  pernicious  was  another  legacy  left  behind  it  by  the  Constitu- 
ent Assembly  when  it  closed  its  sittings  on  September  30.    The  financial 
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system,  we  have  already  seen,  was  iu  a  state  of  excessive  derangement. 
The  measures  of  tlie  Assembly,  instead  of"  curing  this,  tended  to  aggra- 
vate it.  Indejiendcntly  of  the  old  tleticit,  the  receipts  iij)  to  the  eiiil  of 
1790  showed  a  deficit  of  442,O()(),0()t),  and  the  first  six  months  of  1791 
a  further  deficiency  of  115,()0(),00();  at.d,  as  the  first  1,200,000,000  of 
assignats  were  not  applied  (as  promised)  to  the  li(piidalion  of  debts,  but 
to  cover  current  expenses,  a  new  issue  of  assignats  was,  on  June  19, 1791, 
voted  to  the  amount  of  «)00,000,000,  and  shortly  afterward  a  furtlier 
100,000,000  in  small  amounts,  going  down  as  low  as  five  livres.  But  just 
in  proportion  as  paper  money  was  increased  iu  volume,  its  current  worth 
was  lessened,  while  the  wild  speculations  rendered  ))ossii)le  bv  the  sale  of 
the  national  estates  intensified  and  widened  the  area  of  the  depreciation 
of  property. 


CHAPTER    III. 

THE    LEGISLATIVE    ASSEMBLY,    AND    THE    CONFLICT    OF    THE 
REVOLUTION    WITH  EUROPE. 

(OCTOBER  1,   1791,  TO  SEPTEMBEE  20,    1792.) 

THE  transfer  of  authority  to  the  Third  Estate,  the  establishment  of 
the  equality  of  all  citizens,  the  radical  disorganization  of  property 
relations — in  these  three  points  were  concentrated  the  results  of  the 
Revolution  up  to  this  time.  But  the  Third  Estate  was  not  able  to  retain 
its  ascendancy.  Almost  as  soon  as  won,  this  passed  out  of  its  hands  into 
those  of  the  proletariat. 

In  intellectual  power  the  new  National  Assembly  stood  far  below  its 
predecessor.  Now  that  they  had  secured  a  constitution,  the  peo])le  were 
largely  content.  A  period  of  relaxation  in  political  activity  on  the  part  of 
the  people  set  in,  and  the  new  l)ody  was  really  the  representative  of  minor- 
ities. In  Paris  itself,  of  81,200  electors,  but  7200  cast  their  votes.  Of  the 
various  parties,  the  democrats  were  by  far  the  most  active,  and  nothing 
more  conclusively  proves  their  mnnerical  weakness  in  tlie  country  than  the 
fact  that  they  were  in  the  minority  in  the  Assembly.  The  monarchically- 
disposed  Feuillants  constituted  the  decided  majority,  but,  owmg  to  the 
exclusion  of  all  the  members  of  the  last  Assembly,  they  were  by  no  means 
strong  enough  intellectually  for  their  mission.  Half  of  the  745  members 
were  advocates  and  jurists ;  of  landed  proprietors  there  was  scarcely  one. 
In  the  midst  of  this  general  barrenness  the  more  talented  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Left  had  little  difficulty  in  gaining  a  distinguished  position 
for  themselves,  especially  those  of  them  called,  after  the  department  from 
which  their  leading  men  came,  Girondists — Guadet,  Vergniaud,  Gensonn^, 
Isnanl,  Barbaroux,  Condorcet,  etc. — men  with  all  the  fiery  energy  of  the 
south,  but  incapable  of  effecting  anything  permanent. 

The  meeting  place  of  these  men  was  the  salon  of  ISIadame  Roland, 
wife  of  the  former  inspector  of  industries  at  Lyons — a  woman  passion- 
ately addicted  to  dabbling  in  politics,  who  went  into  raptures  over  a 
republic  which  should  realize  the  ideals  of  Rousseau  and  Plato.  There 
was  to  be  met  the  ambitious  theorist.  Abbe  Sieyes,  who  sketched  out  for 
the  party  their  plan  of  campaign.  The  last  thought  of  this  party  was 
the  doing  of  that  for  which  the  Assembly  was  specially  called — namely, 
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the  carrying  out  of  the  Constitution  by  enacting  organic  laws.  On  tlie  con- 
trary, tiic  Girondists,  tliougii  not  properly  republicans,  were  in  accord  with 
the  Jacobins  in  the  assault  on  the'  work  of  the  Constituent  Assembly. 
What,  indeed,  mainly  distinguished  them  from  the  Jacobins  was  not  so 
nuich  their  political  princij)les  as  their  more  elegant  manners,  more  re- 
lined  cidture,  and  far  inferior  ability  in  manipulating  the  masses.  One 
event  of  supreme  importance  marking  this  period  was  the  election  for 
the  municipal  council  of  Paris,  in  which  the  Jacobins  got  a  firm  footing 
by  the  election  of  Petion  as  mayor,  Manuel  as  procureur,  and  Danton 
as  his  substitute.  On  April  9,  1792,  the  Jacobins  seized  the  occasion 
of  a  banquet  given  by  them  to  the  ])ardoned  mutineers  of  Nan(;y  to 
assume  as  their  cognizance  the  red  cap  of  the  galley-slaves. 

The  impression  made  on  contemporaries  by  the  first  breath  of  the 
Revolution  was  at  once  powerful  and  seductive.  "That  was  a  glorious 
sunrise,"  avows  Hegel.  "  Had  I  a  hundred  voices,"  sang  Klopst^)ck, 
"  1  would  celebrate  the  liberation  of  Gaul."  Burger,  Stolberg,  Voss 
cherished  the  hope  that  the  movement  would  extend  to  their  fatherland. 
Wilhelm  von  Humboldt  visited  Paris,  in  1789,  to  be  witness  of  "the 
inspiring  victory  of  humanity  over  absolutism."  Johann  von  Müller 
praised  the  Fourteenth  of  July  as  the  most  beautiful  day  since  the 
downfall  of  the  world-empire  of  Rome.  "At  the  cost  of  a  few  castles 
of  rich  barons,  and  the  heads  of  a  few,  mostly  guilty,  aristocrats,  freedom 
was  cheaply  purchased." 

Verv  different  was  the  attitude  of  foreign  cabinets  toward  the  Revo- 
lution. Tiie  first  friction  with  foreign  powers  was  a  result  of  the  resolu- 
tions of  August  4,  by  which  various  states  of  the  empire — the  electorate 
of  Mayence,  Hesse-Darmstadt,  Baden,  Nassau — as  well  as  .some  of  the 
knights  of  the  empire  and  several  church  dignitaries  were  deprived 
of  rights  and  revenues  in  Alsace  and  other  frontier  provinces,  whi(;h 
had  been  guaranteed  them  by  the  Peace  of  Westphalia.  In  particular 
the  German  archbisliops  claimed  the  maintenance  of  their  metropolitan 
rights  in  the  bishopri(!s  of  Ijorrainc.  Such  was  the  antagonism 
between  the  rationalistic  uniformity  of  classes  and  privileges  now  estab- 
lished in  France  and  the  rigidly  inflexible  caste  system  of  the  empire 
that  a  friendly  compromise  was  impossible.  The  repeal  of  the  resolutions 
was  not  to  be  thought  of;  the  parties  aggrieved  declined  all  money  com- 
pensation ;  yet  neither  the  emperor  nor  Prussia  was  at  all  eager  to 
espouse  the  cause  of  the  claimants.  Still  more  vainly  did  the  emifp-&<i 
storm  at  the  doors  of  foreign  courts ;  not  even  in  the  Tuileries  did  their 
schemes  find  countenance,  for  none  knew  better  than  Marie  Antoinette 
that  an  attack  on  France  by  the  emigres  would  involve  the  royal  family 
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and  the  monarchy  itself  in  deadly  peril.  She  relied  for  help  only  on  the 
great  powers — aliove  all,  on  iier  bi-other,  the  Emperor  Joseph  \i. 

Meanwhile  the  thoughts  of  her  brother  were  occupied  in  quite 
another  direction.  His  mind  was  full  of  the  great  war  by  which  he 
hoped,  in  alliance  with  Catherine  II.  of  Russia,  to  make  an  end  of 
Turkish  domination  in  Europe.  These  complications  in  the  east  kept 
the  other  cabinets  of  Europe  in  a  state  of  extreme  suspense.  An  alli- 
ance was  entered  into  between  England,  Prussia,  and  the  Nether- 
lands for  the  maintenance  of  the  balance  of  power  and  the  preservation 
of  Turkey.  Count  Hertzberg,  minister  of  King  Frederick  Mllliam  II. 
of  Prussia,  and  in  statecraft  a  disciple  of  Frederick  the  Great,  bore  ever 
in  mind  the  principles  of  his  illustrious  teacher,  that  Prussia  could  not 
allow  Austria  to  acquire  any  augmentation  of  strength  unless  she  herself 
got  a  full  equivalent.  AVithout  striking  a  blow,  but  merely  by  stirring 
up  Poland,  Gralicia,  Hungary,  Belgium,  and  Sweden,  he  foiled  the  execu- 
tion of  the  plans  of  the  emperor  and  czarina.  In  the  midst  of  these 
complications  the  ernperor  died  on  February  20, 1 790,  and  was  succeeded 
by  his  brother,  Leopold  IL,  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany.  At  home  uni- 
versal discontent,  commotion,  and  defection  ;  abroad,  in  place  of  the 
expected  laurels  and  conquests,  a  resultless  and  inglorious  war ;  and 
the  prospect  of  being  under  the  necessity  of  submitting  to  the  dictation 
of  a  hated  rival — such  was  the  inheritance  entered  upon  by  the  new 
emperor. 

But  the  old  and  often-proved  good  fortune  of  Austria  did  not  desert 
her  in  this  juncture.  No  one  was  better  qualified  to  set  her  free  from 
the  net  in  which  she  was  involved,  than  this  passionless,  discreet,  and 
supple  prince.  Through  concessions  within  the  empire  and  renuncia- 
tion of  all  conc[uests,  he  soon  had  his  hands  free  enough  to  come  to 
an  understanding  with  Prussia.  Hertzberg,  too,  had  to  learn  l)y 
experience  that  his  over-intricate  calculations  involved  more  than 
one  error.  Neither  the  Sublime  Porte  nor  the  Poles  would  for  one 
moment  consent  to  purchase  by  .sacrifices  the  mediation  of  Prussia. 
Thus  his  elaborate  adjustment  scheme  was  found  to  be  impracticable, 
and  through  Leopold's  superior  adroitness  a  convention  on  the  basis  of 
the  ddtus  quo  ante  was  signed  at  Reichenbach,  on  July  27.  The  dis- 
missal of  Hertzberg  (Fig.  18),  in  May,  1791,  pointed  to  a  closer  relation 
between  the  two  old  rivals.  But,  in  view  of  the  newness  of  this  Prussian 
friendship,  and  of  the  differences  in  regard  to  the  interpretation  of  some 
of  the  articles  in  the  Treaty  of  Reichenbach,  Leopold  was  much  too 
astute  a  statesman  to  mix  himself  uji  with  thi'  affairs  of  France.  He 
sought,  through  IMercy,  to  persuade  his  sister  to  renounce  all  thoughts 
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of  flight.     Tlio  royal  family  should,  in  his  view,  oontinuo  tlioir  rosidciicG 
in   Paris  till  the  revolutiouarv  coinhiistihlc  material    iiail   luiniod   itself 


Fig.  18. — Hertzberg.     Reduced  facsimile  of  an  engraving  by  I.  S.  Klauber  (1754-1820); 
painting  by  Friedrich  .Schroeder  (born  1768). 

out,  and  a  durable  constitutional  arrangement  had  been  arrived  at  by 
co-operation  with  the  more  moderate  of  all  parties.     In  his  ^-iew  a  con- 
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federation  of  all  the  powers  of  Europe  should  contribute  to  this  end  only 
by  an  imposing  display  of  force  on  all  the  frontiers  of  France,  while  the 


Fig.  19.— Leupuld  II.      KuducLil  I'acaimilo  uf  a  coijper-iilate  ensraviug.  \  Kinia,   1790,  by- 
Jacob  Adam;  original  painting,  in  April,  1790,  by  Joscpb  Kreutzinger  (1750-1S-.29). 

people  of  Paris  slwuld  be  emphatically  warned  that  they  would  lie  held 
to  strict  account  for  the  safety  of  the  royal  family.  Not  till  a  renewed 
cry  of  distress  came  from  INIarie  Antoinette  did  lie  promise  to  place  an 
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army-corps  on  tlic  Belgian  frontier,  to  aid  lier  if  she  succeeded  in  escap- 


ing from  Paris. 


J.  üraH  frtnx.Drcs.  ijgi  -f  ef£/i£!f^  %  A  vpij 

Fig.  20. — Frederick  William  II.  of  Prussia.     Reduced  facsimile  of  an  eugraving,  Vienna, 
1793,  by  Jacob  Adam  ;  original  painting,  Dresden,  179;!,  by  \.  Grafl'  (173(j-läl3,). 

Just  as  momentous  couiplications  abroad  followed  the  Frencli  con- 
.^titiitional  troubles,  so  the  internal  disorders  convulsing  Poland  now 
began  to  produce  corresponding  eifects  on  France.     One  lesson  the  Polish 
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patriots  had  learned  from  their  frightful  experiences  of  1773,  namely, 
that  the  main  cause  of  the  misfortunes  of  their  fatherland  was  not  to  be 
sought  for  abroad,  but  in  the  permanent  state  of  anarchy  at  home  invested 
with  the  name  of  "  Constitution."  Already  the  sketch  of  a  new  consti- 
tution, elaborated  by  a  committee  of  the  diet,  had,  through  its  proposal 
to  make  the  throne  hereditary,  given  rise  to  the  most  violent  dissensions, 
which  were  sedulously  fomented  fnjni  without ;  and  when  only  thirteen 
of  the  provincial  diets,  which  were  called  to  consider  it,  gave  it  their 
approval,  the  champions  of  an  hereditary  monarchy — the  patriot  party — 
came  to  the  mihappy  resolution  of  enforcing  their  views  by  means  of  a 
couj}  d'etat.  On  May  3,  the  old  and  feeble  King  Stanislaus  Augustus, 
who  served  as  their  tool,  appeared  in  the  national  diet  (almost  entirely 
made  up  of  the  initiated)  to  point  to  the  adoption  of  a  strong  constitution 
as  the  only  means  of  giving  back  peace  to  the  land.  The  draft  sub- 
mitted— comjirising  regulations  in  relation  to  the  peasantry,  the  grant- 
ing of  political  rights  to  burghers,  the  erection  of  two  thanibers  with 
an  independent  ministry,  the  abolition  of  the  liberum  veto,  and  de- 
claring the  crown  hereditary  in  the  electoral  house  of  Saxony— was 
received  with  storniv  acclamations.  The  sliglitest  reflection  must 
have  told  the  originators  of  this  coup  iVetat  that,  witliout  the  con- 
sent of  the  three  intei'ested  powers,  or  at  least  of  one  of  them,  such  a 
step  was  an  impossibility.  Russia  and  Prussia  regarded  every  measure 
in  anv  wav  tendins;  to  streng-then  Poland  as  a  menace  to  their  interests, 
and,  thei-efore,  looked  askance  at  this  ptilitical  revolution ;  the  Emperor 
Leopold  II.  (Fig.  1!)),  who  saw  in  a  stronger  Poland  a  bulwark  against 
Prussia  and  Russia,  alone  greeted  it  with  favor.  Its  immediate  eifect  was 
to  intensify  the  mutual  distrust  of  all  the  three.  For  a  moment  the  ten- 
sion was  so  extreme  that  it  threatened  to  result  in  an  open  breach  bet^veen 
the  two  German  powers. 

King  Frederick  William  (Fig.  20)  was  of  too  susceptible  a  temper- 
ament and  possessed  too  little  strength  of  mind  not  to  fall  under  the 
influence  of  favorites.  While  he  was  introducing  to  his  court,  as 
Countess  Lichtenau,  his  mistress,  the  daughter  of  his  court  musician, 
two  men — lioth  of  doubtful  reputation — had  skill  enough  to  gain  the 
kins's  confidence.  These  were  Colonel  Bischoifwerder.  a  native  of 
Saxony,  and  Johann  Christian  WoUner,  first  a  village  pastor,  after- 
ward a  councilor  of  Prince  Henry.  Both  zealous  Rosicrucians,  they 
found  in  the  king's  (pialms  of  conscience  a  handle  admirably  adapted 
for  enabling  them  to  turn  him  wliitlicr  they  would,  and,  witli  the  view 
of  rendering  tlieir  control  over  him  still  more  complete,  initiated  him 
into  the  pretended  mysteries  of  their  order,  with  its  spirit-seeing  and 
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other  jugglery.  In  jKirticiilar,  the  wily  and  hypocritical  Wöllner  con- 
firmed him  in  liis  antii)atliy  toward  tlie  "  enliglitenment "  and  toward 
tlie  whole  system  of  government  of  his  great  uncle,  ami,  securing  lor 
himself,  in  1788,  the  position  of  finance  minister  and  head  of  the  depart- 
ment of  religion  and  education,  endeavored  to  constrain  the  consciences 
of  men  and  to  <'rect  a  bulwark  against  revolutionarv  ideas.  He  even 
attempted  to  put  a  stop  to  the  writings  of  Kant,  wlio,  as  tlic  repre- 
sentative of"  religious  rationalism,  was  a  thorn  in  the  flesh  of  ostentatious 
pietists  and  fanatics;  and,  further,  interdicled  the  doeents  of  tlie  uni- 
versity of  Königsberg  from  treating,  in  their  lectures,  of  religion  as  a 
subject  within  the  hounds  of  pure  reason.  A  general  visitation  was 
to  drive  neology  fortii  from  schools  and  universities.  Nor  di<l  he  and 
his  clique  scruple  to  intrude  themselves  into  the  other  departments  of 
government,  till  the  consequences  showed  tiiemselves  in  the  paralysis  of 
the  administration,  diminished  revenues,  and  the  growing  impoverish- 
ment of  the  land.  At  length,  in  1794,  in  spite  of  the  impediments 
interposed  by  Wöllner,  there  came  into  operation  the  code  of  laws  known 
as  the  "Allgemeines  Landrecht"  ("General  Laws  of  the  Land"),  mainly 
the  production  of  the  high  chancellor,  Carmer,  whicli — although  retain- 
ing the  distincticm  of  classes  and  the  hereditary  subjection  of  the  peas- 
antry— by  subordinating  all  authority,  even  that  of  the  sovereign,  to  law, 
marks  an  epoch-making  advance  in  the  national  life. 

Bischoffwerder's  dabbling  in  foreign  jiolitics  had  no  better  results 
than  that  of  Wöllner  in  home  affairs.  This  minister  made  his  debut 
with  an  unsuccessfid  attempt  to  oppose,  to  the  threatening  and  growing 
power  of  Russia,  a  coalition  of  Prussia,  France,  and  Austria.  Biscliotl- 
werder  went  to  Vienna,  where  Leopold  received  the  advances  of  Prus- 
sia with  much  satisfaction.  Bischoffwerder  paid  the  emperor  a  second 
visit  at  Milan,  bringing  with  him  a  proposal  for  a  personal  interview 
of  the  two  sovereigns  at  Pillnitz,  a  castle  of  the  Elector  of  Saxony  near 
Dresden.  At  the  same  time,  tidings  arrived  of  Louis's  abortive  attempt 
at  fligiit.  The  emperor  was  deeply  moved.  He  remained,  iiowevcr, 
tirni  in  his  original  opinion  that  only  a  coalition  of  all  the  European 
powers  could  make  head  against  the  Eevohition,  and,  on  .Ttdv  ß,  addressed 
a  circular  note  to  the  other  sovereigns  of  Europe,  callinti;  on  them  to 
unite  witii  liim  in  a  common  declaration  calculated  to  bring  the  heads 
of  the  movement  to  their  senses.  Naturally,  he  was  more  than  ever 
impressed  with  the  necessity  of  attaching  Prussia  to  himself.  Accord- 
ingly, a  treaty  was  entered  into  by  which  the  present  possessions  of  both 
contracting  parties  were  guaranteed;  and  it  was  stipulated  that  neither 
should  enter  into  an  alliance  with  any  third  power  without  the  other's 
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knowledge,  imr  undertake  anything  against  the  territorial  ftafiis  or  consti- 
tution of  Poland,  nor  allow  any  member  of  their  respeetive  houses  to 
marry  the  Saxon  princess,  who  was  looked  upon  as  destined  to  wear  the 
Polish  crown;  and,  further,  they  promised  to  lend  aid  to  each  other,  if 
the  internal  peace  of  either  state  was  disturbed,  and  do  their  utmost  to 
bring  about  a  concert  of  the  European  jiowers  in  regard  to  the  atJairs  of 
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France.  Under  the  impression  prodiu-ed  l)y  the  same  event,  Leopold 
hurried  on  the  signing  of  a  peace  witii  the  I'orte,  on  August  5,  at  Sistova; 
but  even  now,  as  before,  ho  was  eonstiuit  to  his  purpose  of  undertaking 
no  Iiostile  measures  against  France.  Two  considerations  confirmed  him 
in  this:  the  express  dechiration  of  Enghmd  tliat,  in  tiie  event  of  a 
l)reach  between  France  and  Austria,  siie  would  ])rcserve  tiie  strictest 
neutrality,  and  iiis  c(iiivicti(»n  that,  should  such  a  breach  occur,  Poland 
would  inevitably  l)ccoiiic  tiic  prey  of  Ivussia.  The  (V.arina  Catiicrine, 
together  with  the  hot-headed  (iustavus  III.  of  Sweden,  whom  site  had 
instigated  to  the  crusade  against  the  Revolution,  recognized  the  emigrant 
princes  as  the  only  legitimate  government  of  France.  Leopold,  on  the 
other  hand,  reduced  the  effective  force  of  his  army  by  a  half,  and  coun- 
seled reconciliation  and  mutual  («ncessions  in  Paris. 

At  Pillnitz,  on  August  25,  took  place  the  concerted  meeting  of  the 
two  sovereigns  (Fig.  21).  Their  views  were  found  to  be  in  harmony  in 
regard  both  to  the  Polish  constitution  and  the  position  to  be  assumed  in 
respect  to  France.  The  king,  like  the  emperor,  was  far  I'roni  cherishing 
any  desire  for  a  war  against  the  Revolution.  The  projiosilions  of  Artois, 
conceived  without  any  reganl  to  the  peril  of  the  royal  i'aiiiily  and  having 
in  view  oidy  tiie  restoration  ot'  the  former  coiiditions  bv  ai'rncd  force,  were 
rejected.  Their  own  |)n)gi'anuue  the  monarclis  iiiibodicd  in  a  manifesto, 
in  wliich  they  declared  the  situation  of  the  King  of  1'' ranee  to  be  a  matter 
of  conuuon  interest  to  all  sovereigns,  and  annonnced  their  intention,  in 
case  of  an  understanding  being  arrived  at  among  these  rulers,  to  carry 
out  with  th(!  aid  of"  their  armctl  forces  the  measures  deemed  necessary. 
But,  as  the  emperor  well  knew  that  England  stood  fast  in  her  purpose 
to  remain  neutral,  this  declaration  was  really  nothing  more  than  a 
demonstration  to  intinddate  the  Parisian  democrats. 

This  result  was,  in  tiie  main,  in  conformity  with  the  views  of  Marie 
Antoinette,  except  that  she  held  the  European  eoncei-t  for  something  of 
more  serious  im]-)ort  than  her  brother  did.  She  was  (juite  at  one  with  the 
sovereigns  in  tiicir  determination  to  kcc])  the  ('mif/n's  from  taking  action, 
for  their  interposition  would  infallibly  give  the  signal  for  civil  war. 
With  the  acceptance  of  the  Constitution  by  Ijouis  XA^L,  the  clouds 
of  war  seemed  to  have  dispersed.  The  emperor  received  the  re]>re- 
sentative  of  France  (Plate  \'  I.'),  and  ainioimced  this  to  the  other  courts, 

'  A  letter  of  Louis  XVI.  to  Frederick  Willi;iin  1 1.  rif  Tnissia. 

TrANSCRII'TION. 

(Pn-icsent.  lo  l.^j.-invier  1792.)* 
Monsieur  men  Frere,  j'ai  appris  par  M.  du  Moutier  I'iutcrest  que  vostre  Majeste  avoit 

*  Note  as  to  the  receipt  of  the  letter  at  the  Prussian  court. 
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PLATE  Vil  -AUTOGRAPH  LETTER  OF  KiHG  FREDERICK  WiLLiAM  II 
The  bee'iilng  and  tho  ending  of  Ihs  leti^  with  which  King  Frederick 
William  II.  o(  Prj«5la  referred  King  Louis  IcVI.'s  letter  of  December  3. 
1791.  10  Minister  »on  d;r  Schulenture.  racftnll«  in  the  orlfinal  ai:e.  (In 
the  Royal  Prtvy  State  Archives.  Berlin.)       I 
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with  the  expression  of  his  conviction  that  the  dangers  which  existed  at 
the  time  of  his  circular  note  were  no  longer  imminent  (Plate  VII.'). 

The  prospect  of  the  interference  of  a  congress  of  foreign  powers  in 
the  affairs  of  France  was  something  against  which  the  easily  aroused 
national  sensitiveness  of  the  Frenchman  rose  in  rebellion.  The  mistrust 
remaining  behind  since  the  flight,  the  peevish  magniloquence  of  the 
emif/ri'.f,  and  the  war-cloud  that  iiad  lieen  impending  since  1790  were 
well  calculated  to  confirm  the  conviction  that  the  whole  of  Europe  was 
in  league  with  tlie  court,  the  priests,  and  the  emigres,  and  ready  to  appear 
in  arms  against  his  new-won  freedom.  It  was  thus  that  the  Declaration 
of  Pillnitz  became  a  weapon  m  the  hands  of  the  demagogues.  Their 
gloomy  warnings  seemed  to  receive  their  first  confirmation  from  the  con- 
tumacy of  the  non-juring  priests,  which  threatened  to  kindle  anew  the 
torch  of  civil  war  in  some  provinces.  Avignon — where,  by  the  help  of 
French  emissaries  and  bandits,  the  papal  authority  had  been  overthrown 
and  which  had  been  incorporated  with  France  l)y  a  decree  of  the  Con- 
stituent Assembly  (September  14,  1790) — was  the  scene  of  indescribable 

temoigne  non  seulement  puur  ma  persoune,  mais  encore  pour  le  bien  de  mon  Royaume. 
Les  dispositions  de  V.  M.  a  Di'eii  douner  des  temoignages  dans  tons  les  cas  on  cet  interest 
pourroit  estre  utile  pour  le  bien  de  mon  Peuple,  a  (out)  excite  vivement  ma  sensibilite.  Je 
le  reclame  avee  confiaufe  dans  ce  moment  cy  ou  malgre  I'acceptation  que  j'ai  faitte  de  la 
nouvelle  constitution,  les  factieux  montrent  ouvertcment  le  projet  de  detruirecntierement 
les  Testes  de  la  Monarchie.  Je  vient  de  m'adresser  a  I'Empereur,  a  I'lmperatrire  de  Russie, 
aux  Roys  d'Espagne  et  de  Suede,  et  je  leur  presente  I'idee  d'un  congres  des  principales 
Puissances  de  I'Europe,  appuie  d'une  forje  armee,  comme  la  meilleure  maniere,  pour  arrester 
ici  les  factieux  donner  les  moyens  de  retablir  une  ordre  de  choses  plus  desirable,  et 
empescher  que  le  mal  qui  nous  travaille  puisse  gagner  les  autres  Etats  de  I'Europe.  j'espere 
que  V.  M.  approuvera  mes  idees,  et  qu'elle  me  gardera  le  secret  le  plus  absolu  sur  la 
demarche  que  je  fais  aupres  d'elle.  eile  sentira  aisement  que  les  circonstan^es  ou  je  me 
trouve,  m'obligent  a  la  plus  grande  circonspection,  c'est  ce  qui  fait  qu'il  n'y  a  que  le  Baron 
de  Breteuil  qui  soit  instruit  de  mes  projets  et  V.  M.  peut  lui  faire  passer  ce  qu'elle  voudra. 
je  saisis  cette  occasion  de  remereier  V.  M.  des  bontes  qu'elle  a  eu  pour  le  .S.  Heymann,  et  je 
goutte  une  rentable  satisfaction  a  donner  a  V.  M.  les  assurance  d'estime  et  daflTection  avec 

lesquelles  je  suis 

Monsieur  mon  frere 
Paris  le  3  decembre  1791  de  Vostre  Majeste 

bon  Frere 

Loiiis. 

Addkess  on  the  Outside. 

A  Monsieur  mon  Frere  le  Eoy  de  Prusse. 

'  Beginning  and  signature  of  a  note  from  Frederick  William  II.  to  his  minister,  von  der 
Schnlenburg : 

Je  Yous  envoie  ci  joint  la  lettre  du  Roi  de  Franje,  et  celle  du  Ct.  de  Breteuille  ou  il  ne 
sagit  qu'en  gros  du  projet  du  Congres  arme,  pour  de  mon  cote  je  garanti  le  secret  dont  je 
sens  toute  la  consequence,  mais  je  ne  puis  repondre  de  ce  qui  en  sera  aux  autres  Cours  .  .  . 

13  Janvier  1792. 

Fr.  Guillaiime. 
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atrocities.  On  Novenihor  2!l,  tlio  Natioiiiil  Assoinbly  dccrocd  tiiat  all 
priests,  under  pain  of  loss  of  income  and  oflice,  sliould  a])pear  before 
their  respectix  I' iiuHiicipalities  and  there  take  tiie  prescribed  <i:ilh  ;  and, 
furtlier,  tliat  on  the  outi)reaic  of  disturbances  tiiey  might  be  driven  from 
their  places  of  abode  as  suspects.  Much  more  eifective,  however,  as  a 
war-cry    for   the   Girondists    were    the   foolish    and    mischief-working 
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Fig.  22. — Facsimile   of  a   letter   of  Marie   Antoinette   to   Leopold  II.  of  Austria,   dated 

January  1,  17!)!. 

proceedings  of  the  cm/r/rf.s  beyond  the  frontier.  After  eighteen  months' 
sorrowful  .sojourn  in  Turin,  Artois,  with  a  whole  train  of  expatriated 
noblessr,  had  .settled  in  Coblenz.  Tiiitlier  followed  liim,  in  August, 
1791,  tlie  Count  of  Provence.  From  that  time  fortli  Coblcnz  was  the 
centre  of  ail  the  plots  against  th<>  new  state  order  of  France.     The  princes 
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■were  surroundetl  hy  a.  court  siniiliir  to  the  corrupt  one  of  Versailles. 
Calonue  formed  a  regular  ruini~try;  and  an  army  of  4000  men  was 
organized  and  placed  under  the  Prince  of  Conde.  Day  after  day  it  «as 
the  vaunt  of  these  circles  that  this  imposing  military  display  was  to  make 
a  speedy  end  of  the  whole  revolutionary  swindle.  A  more  effective  means 
for  filling  the  minds  of  the  masses  of  France  with  the  persuasion  that  all 
kings  were  in  league  with  the  emigres  against  the  Revolution,  and  that 
they  themselves  were  threatened  with  the  immediate  re-establishment  of 
the  old  order  of  things,  could  not  have  been  devised.  In  vain  did  Marie 
Antoinette  spend  her  strength  in  endeavoring  to  separate  the  cause  of 
the  monarchy  from  that  of  the  emigres  (Fig.  22).  Brissot — now  one  of 
the  deputies  of  Paris,  and  an  enthusiastic  believer  in  the  world-liberating 
power  of  the  Revolution,  as  reckless  and  indifferent  in  his  choice  of 
means  as  any  one  of  his  Girondist  colleagues — was  the  first,  in  a  memo- 
rable speech  (October  20),  openly  and  unequivocally  to  demand  war  to 
show  to  old  Europe  how  far  it  had  wronged  France,  and  to  compel  for- 
eign courts  to  disarm  and  send  adrift  the  emigres.  A  people  that  had  won 
its  fi'eedom  after  ten  centuries  of  slavery  required  a  war  to  confirm  its 
conquest  and  to  purge  itself  from  the  vices  of  despotism.  Nakedly  and 
without  attempt  at  concealment  these  words  asserted  the  principle  that 
France,  when  it  suited  her  interests,  had  a  perfect  right  to  visit  other 
nations  with  all  the  horrors  of  war.  "  If  the  people  of  France  once 
draw  the  sword,"  chimed  in  Isnard,  "it  will  cast  the  scabbard  far  fmm 
it.  Burning  with  the  fire  of  freedom,  it  can,  single-handed,  transform 
the  fiice  of  the  earth  and  cause  tyrants  to  tremble  upon  their  thrones 
of  clay." 

The  Jacobins  proper  were  not  so  ardent  for  war  as  the  Girondists. 
They  were  possessed  of  the  true  instinct,  that  demagogism  and  war  are 
in  large  measure  incompatible.  On  the  other  hand,  a  by  no  means 
inconsiderable  number  of  the  Right  gave  their  voices  for  war,  but  on 
grounds  very  different  from  those  of  the  Girondists.  Lafayette  decided 
for  it  from  personal  ambition — for  the  sake  of  the  laurels  that  war  prom- 
ised him;  the  friends  of  the  Constitution  of  1791,  because  they  recog- 
nized in  a  well-organized  army  the  best  bulwark  for  the  throne  against 
internal  assailants.  So  it  came  about  that  the  calculations  of  those  who 
would  preserve  the  crown  for  the  king  coincided  in  their  results  with 
those  of  the  men  who  would  tear  it  from  his  head.  On  Xovcmbcr  2rt, 
the  National  Assemlily  resolved,  amid  the  acclamations  of  all  parties,  that 
the  king  shoidd  call  upon  the  Rhenish  electors  to  disperse  the  host  of  the 
emigres,  should  arrange  forthwith  the  compensation  to  be  paid  to  the  Ger- 
man princes  possessed  of  estates  in  Alsace,  should  make  a  change,  in  a 
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patriotic  sensr,  in  tlic  ])cis()iinel  of  tlio  (lij)loniatl('  corps,  and  should  place 
immediately  on  the  tVoiitiers  the  forces  necessary  to  give  eil'ect  to  tliese 
measures.  The  king  had  liad  courage  enough  to  refuse  to  approve  of  the 
decrees  against  the  priests,  hut,  from  motives  of  policy,  he  did  not  dare 
to  oppose  this  unanimous  demaml  of  the  Assemhly.  Even  the  (jueen 
interposed  no  objection.     This  warlike  change  determined  the  retire- 
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-.Madaiiip  tic,  Stail.     After  the  paintiiif;  by  t'raiifuis  (nrird  (1770-1837). 


ment  of  the  ministry  of  Montmorin.  His  successors  were  taken  from 
the  ranks  of  the  Feuillants.  The  new  war-minister,  Count  Narbonne, 
a  prot(5ge  of  Lafayette  and  of  Necker's  gifted  daughter,  MadaiiK^  de 
Stael  (Fig.  2.3),  who  now,  as  wife  of  the  Swedish  amliassador,  held  her 
mlon  in  Paris,  burned  with  eagerness  to  distinguisli   himself  by  warlike 
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deeds.  On  December  14,  tlie  king  in  person  made  the  uuuouncement 
to  the  Assembly  that  he  liad  declared  to  the  Elector  of  Treves  that,  if 
by  January  15  he  had  not  put  a  stop  to  all  assembling  of  troops  and 
all  hostile  preparations  of  the  emigres  within  his  territory,  he  would 
regard  him  as  an  enemy  of  Erance.  At  the  same  time  he  did  not  fail 
to  make  it  secretly  known  through  Breteuil  to  foreign  courts  that  he 
held  such  language  toward  the  elector  only  under  the  compulsion  of 
necessity,  and  that  in  reality  he  looked  on  Mar  only  as  the  means  of 
deliverance  for  himself.  A  manifesto  composed  by  Condorcet  proclaimed 
war  upon  kings  and  peace  for  their  peoples.  The  20,000,000  francs 
demanded  by  Narbonne  were  voted  without  hesitation. 

To  all  these  provocations  Emperor  Leopold  had  responded  oidy  by 
composure  and  moderation.  So  long  as  the  afiairs  of  Poland  lumg  in  the 
balance,  he  sought  to  avoid  every  complication.  At  his  suggestion  the 
Elector  of  Treves  disarmed  the  ein  ir/res,  and  so  removed  the  only  plaus- 
ible pretext  for  war.  But  the  Gironde  needed  war,  and  would  have 
war.  The  sittings  of  the  Assemi^ly  became  tumultuous.  Gensonne, 
chairman  of  the  diplomatic  committee,  thundered  out  the  most  grievous 
complaints  against  the  emperor  for  placing  some  troops  in  Luxemburg 
for  the  protection  of  tlie  elector.  Guadet  left  the  jiresidential  chair  to 
inflame  the  hearts  of  all  patriots  against  the  coalition  of  the  powers, 
that  had  for  its  object  the  alteration  of  the  Constitution.  Finally, 
on  January  25,  the  Assembly  passed  a  decree  to  the  eft'ect  that,  inas- 
much as  the  emperor  by  his  last  measures  had  broken  the  alliance  of 
1756,  the  king  should  ask  him  whether  Austria  desired  to  remain  at 
peace  with  France  and  Mas  prepared  to  renounce  every  alliance  against 
its  independence,  and  should  intimate  that,  if  satisfactory  explanations 
were  not  received  by  jNIarch  1,  such  reticence  would  be  regarded  as  a 
declaration  of  war.  It  was  fiu'ther  resolved  to  organize  three  armies 
on  the  northern  frontiers,  under  Lafayette,  Liickncr,  and  Rochambeau. 
On  February  9,  the  Assembly  sequestrated  the  possessions  of  the  em'n/irs. 

Insulted  and  exasperated,  the  emperor  now  dcenied  it  high  time 
definitely  to  conclude  an  alliance  of  a  purely  defensive  character  with 
Prussia.  Kaunitz,  the  Austrian  minister,  was  urgent  that  guarantees 
should  be  introduced  in  regard  to  an  hereditary  monarchy,  under  the 
Elector  of  Saxony,  in  Poland,  that  this  land  might  be  protected  against 
the  designs  of  Russia  ;  but,  as  the  erection  of  a  Saxo- Polish  kingdom  was 
regarded  in  Berlin  as  hostile  to  Prussian  interests,  and  as  the  threats  of 
the  Girondists  seemed  to  the  emperor  to  make  the  speedy  conclusion  of 
the  treaty  superior  to  every  other  consideration,  it  was  signed,  on  Feb- 
ruary 7,  without  the  wi.shed-for   conditions.      Kaunitz's    reply  to   the 
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decrees  of  January  2/5  was  read  to  the  National  Assembly  on  IMareh  1, 
1)V  Delcssart,  tlu;  foreign  minister.  It  cast  tlie  wiiole  responsihilily  for 
tlic  (litlii'ulties  on  the  ever-growing  anarchy  in  l''raiicc  and  tlic  instiga- 
tions of  the  Jacobins,  who  inflamed  the  passictns  of  the  jKople  from  self- 
secUins:  tnotives.  Jhit,  thoiiüii  .statintr  only  what  was  the  truth  and 
peacefully  meant,  tlie  nute  licaped  fuel  upon  the  flames.  Tlie  arrait;ncd 
party  raised  an  outcry  over  tlic  unwarranted  interference  in  the  iulc'rnal 
affairs  of  France.  The  jieace  party,  indeed,  for  an  instant  so  far  recov- 
ered themselves  as  to  eifect  Narboune's  dismissal.  Shortly  afterward 
came  the  unexpected  news  of  Leopold's  death.  He  expired  on  March 
1,  after  three  days'  sickness.  With  his  death  there  disappeared  for  France 
the  last  danger  of  a  foreign  war,  for  his  successor,  Fraiuüs  II.,  was  a  weak, 
inexperienced  youth  of  twenty-four,  from  wIkiui  no  attack  was  to  be 
feared.  Moreover,  Talleyrand  brought  from  Loudon  the  assuranc-e  that 
lMi<;land  woidd  on  no  account  depart  from  her  neutrality.  Hut  the 
(iiniudists  saw  in  this  change  of  sovereigns  only  a  more  favorable  occa- 
sion for  an  attack  on  Austria.  Delcssart  was  accused  of  high  treason. 
'J'iic  plan  was  that,  as  soon  as  war  was  declared  against  Austria,  the  king 
siionhl  be  .suspended,  the  ((uecn  made  prisoner,  and,  on  the  charge  of 
having  incited  her  brotiier  to  form  a  coalition  against  !'' ranee,  ])ronglit 
bef()re  a  tribunal.  Without  friends  and  defenceless,  and  utterly  incapable 
of  forming  a  resolution  for  himself,  the  king  received  his  new  ministry 
from  the  hands  of  the  (iirondists,  the  most  of  its  members  being  men 
of  little  real  account.  Roland,  whose  wife  (Plate  VIII.)  was  more 
the  minister  of  the  interior  than  himself,  did  little  toward  repressing 
the  general  lawlessness.  In  Dumouriez,  the  foreign  minister,  on  the 
contrary,  there  stepped  on  the  stage  of  jniblic  affairs  one  of  the  leading 
sjiirits  of  the  Revolution.  But  Dumouriez  was  not  of  that  class  of 
enthusiasts  who  allowed  themselves  to  be  carried  away  by  the  Revolu- 
tion. He  regarded  it  rather  as  a  road  toward  advancement,  and  now 
fomented  war  because  he  expected  from  it  fame  and  ])rofit.  On  the 
<Va\  of  his  nomination  ho  appeared  in  the  .Ja('ol)iu  Club  witli  the  red  (■■a]^ 
on  his  head,  and  vowed  ostentatiously  that,  as  soon  as  war  was  declared, 
he  would  throw  away  the  pen  and  once  more  take  up  the  sword.  But 
he  used  the  language  of  the  Jacobins  only  to  win  the  sup])ort  of  this 
powerful  party,  having  it  all  the  time  silently  in  his  mind  not  to  go  one 
step  farther  with  them,  after  he  found  himself  strong  enough  to  walk 
without  their  aid.  The  war,  he  thought,  would  serve  to  make  him  master 
of  the  situation.  It  would  enable  him  to  engage  the  pulilic  mind,  remove 
the  imruly  elements,  and  to  organize  an  army  on  whi(^h  the  government 
could  rely  for  support. 
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Three  days  after  his  nomination,  on  March  18,  Dnmouriez  addressed 
to  Austria  the  categorical  demand  that  she  should  dissolve  the  P^uropean 
coalition  and  put  a  stop  to  her  dispatch  of  troops  to  the  Rhine  and  Bel- 
gium. But  Kaunitz  refused.  On  April  20,  Louis  liad,  by  command  of 
his  ministers,  to  propose  in  the  Assembly  a  declaration  of  war  against  the 
King  of  Hungary  and  Bohemia.  The  peace  party,  though  undoubtedly 
the  majority,  submitted  as  usual  to  the  yoke  of  the  uoisy  minority.  Only 
seven  deputies  had  the  courage  to  vote  "  No."  A  manifesto,  prepared 
on  the  spot  by  Gensonne,  declared  that  the  French  people,  true  to 
the  sacred  principles  of  their  Constitution,  took  up  arms  only  in  defence 
of  their  freedom  and  independence  against  the  luirighteous  attacks  of  a 
king ;  but  that  Frenchmen  would  never  confound  their  brethren  with 
their  enemies.  Dnmouriez  knew  enough  of  the  state  of  the  army,  which 
had  lost  the  larger  niunl)er  of  its  officers  through  the  emigration,  and 
whose  discipline  was  entirely  ruined  by  the  Revolution,  to  see  the 
approach  of  war  with  grave  apprehensions.  While  Austria  was  thus 
being  forced  into  war,  he  made  a  diplomatic  attempt  to  attract  Prussia 
and  the  smaller  states  of  the  empire  to  the  side  of  France,  or  to  induce 
them,  at  least,  to  declare  their  neutrality.  To  the  latter  powers — whom 
the  Prusso-Austrian  alliance  alarmed  nearly  as  much  as  the  Revolution 
— he  secretlv  offered  French  protection  as  a  guarantee  for  their  inde- 
pendence. To  Berlin,  where  Narbonne  had  already  made  a  vain  attempt 
to  detach  Prussia  from  Austria,  he  dispatched  the  younger  Custine  with 
an  offer  of  peace  and  friendship.  At  the  moment,  however,  Custine  could 
not  gain  a  fivorable  reception.  Frederick  AVilliam  II.  was  more  and  more 
under  the  conviction  that  it  was  his  kingly  duty  to  come  to  the  help  of 
the  sorely  afflicted  Louis,  and  to  hold  a  thorough  reckoning  with  the 
infamous  Jacobins.  He  began  to  lend  an  ear  to  the  emtgrex,  who 
assured  him  that  the  mere  sight  of  his  troops  wonld  suffice  to  scatter  the 
revolutionary  hordes.  The  king,  however,  looked  not  only  for  an  easy, 
but  also  for  a  profitable,  war ;  and  already,  in  Vienna,  he  had  indicated 
Alsace  and  Lorraine  as  the  prize  of  battle.  The  greater  share  was  to 
fall  to  Austria ;  the  lesser,  to  the  Elector  of  the  Rhine  Palatinate,  who 
should,  in  his  turn,  cede  Jülich  and  Berg  to  Prussia.  Equally  fruit- 
less were  Dumouriez's  attempts  in  Turin  and  Madrid.  His  error  lay  in 
underestimating  the  strength  of  the  current  on  which  he  had  been  borne 
along,  and  thus  he  unexpectedly  saw  his  plans  crossed  by  the  revolution- 
ary propaganda.  While  he  had  in  view  a  war  undertaken  from  motives 
of  policy,  the  Girondists  were  preaching  a  revolutionary  crusade.  The 
conduct  of  the  war  slipped  from  Dumouriez's  hands  the  moment  it  was 
declared.     The  negotiations  to  which  he  hud  trusted  for  facilitating  the 
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success  of  the  war  wore  rciulero«!  vain  by  tlie  rasli  (Icclaratldn  of  tlip 
Girondists;  and,  wliile  he  had  liojx'd  to  confirm  tlie  authority  of  the 
state  by  a  war  confined  to  narniw  limits  and  an  honorable  peace,  the 
powerlessness  of  the  government  delivered  over  the  land  to  the  dema- 
gogues, whose  triumph  turned  the  war  against  Austria  into  a  general 
European  confliet,  in  wliieli  France,  driven  to  develop  her  military 
strength  to  the  utmost,  turned  to  tliat  dictator  who  was  to  put  an  end  to 
tlie  Revolution  by  the  sword,  and,  carrying  ids  conquests  fiir  beyond  the 
borders  of  France,  to  make  that  country,  ibr  lialf  a  generation,  the  ruler 
of  Europe.  April  20,  1 792,  inaugurated  an  era  of  the  most  frightful 
wars,  whicli  at  tlicir  close  left  the  face  of  Europe  altogetlicr  transformed. 

Dumourie/.'s  plan  of  cainj)aign  was  based  on  the  principle  of  natural 
boundaries,  which  for  France  were  the  Al|)s  and  the  Rhine.  The 
attack  was  to  be  made  at  the  two  points  where  thesi'  were  not  reached — 
Savoy  and  JJelgium.  The  refusal  of  the  commander  of  Alessandria  to 
receive  the  French  charge  d'affaires,  St'monville,  was  a  prete.vt  for  a 
declaration  of  war  against  Sardinia.  But  punishment  followeil  fast  on 
the  heels  of  these  unwarranted  proceedings,  (ieneral  Dillon  opt'ned  the 
campaign  on  April  29,  by  an  advance  from  Lille  to  Tournai,  but  on  the 
first  sight  of  the  Austrians  he  changed  iiis  advance  into  a  retreat,  his 
troops  fleeinir  in  great  disorder  and  killing  their  commander.  Biron, 
who  was  leading  Rochami)eau's  vanguard  toward  Mons,  no  sooner  heard 
of  this  disaster  than  lie  too  turned  his  back,  and,  on  the  first  onset  of 
the  Austrians,  his  men  also  became  a  rabble  and  ])recipitated  themselves 
into  Yalenciemies.  Against  Savoy,  Montesqniou  was  in  no  condition  to 
begin  operations.  The  arnw  wliicii  he  was  to  have  commantled  was  not 
in  existence. 

After  these  demonstrations  of  the  inefficiency  of  the  French  forces, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that,  had  the  Germans  energetically  followed  up 
their  successes,  the  Girondists  would  have  expiated  their  war  fever  by  a 
severe  military  defeat.  But  neither  the  preparations  nor  the  policy  of 
the  two  powers  warranted  this.  Poland,  as  usual,  was  the  stumbling- 
block.  The  Russians  were  in  full  march  toward  that  country,  and,  w^re 
the  war  once  fully  developed  between  Germany  and  France,  neither 
Austria  nor  Prussia  would  have  power  to  check  them.  Catharine  easily 
overcame  Pru.ssia's  scruples  by  holding  out  to  it  a  share  of  the  booty  as 
a  bait.  Poland  thus  became  the  first  sacrifice  to  the  Girondists'  eagerness 
for  war.  But,  while  Frederick  William  was  now  all  fire  and  flame  for 
war,  this  new  partition  of  Poland,  in  which  Austria  was  left  out  in  the 
cold,  quenched  the  last  spark  of  eagerness  in  Vienna.  It  was  only  the 
actual  attack  of  France  that  made  the  emperor  put  his  hand  to  the  sword. 
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Besides,  the  disposition  of  the  other  states  of  the  empire  was  little  calcu- 
lated to  induce  him  to  war.  Hanover  declared  she  had  no  inclination  to 
mix  herself  up  in  the  Franco-Hungarian  quarrel,  and  would  furnish  her 
quota  only  in  case  of  a  violation  of  the  territory  of  the  empire.  The 
Landgrave  William  of  Hesse-Cassel  alone  promised  co-operation.  Kew 
delays,  too,  arose  out  of  the  question  of  compensation,  and,  till  this  was 
settled,  Frederick  "William  would  not  move  a  step.  At  length  liis  pro- 
posal, that  Prussia  should  have  in  Poland  its  compensation  for  the  French 
war,  and  that  Austria  should  have  its  compensation  in  the  French 
possessions  on  the  Ehine,  met  the  views  both  of  the  young  emperor  and 
his  vice-chancellor,  Count  Cobenzl.  The  old  plan  of  exchanging  the 
Austrian  Netherlands  for  Bavaria  was  also  revived.  But  the  renewed 
friendship  between  the  two  powers  was  scarcely  established,  before  it  was 
again  disturbed.  In  the  midst  of  the  festivities  accompanying  the  assem- 
blage of  princes  at  Mayence,  to  celebrate  the  crowning  of  the  Emperor 
Francis  IL,  on  July  5,  Austria  came  suddenly  forward  with  the  demand 
that  the  indemnification  which  it  was  to  receive  by  the  exchange  of 
Belgium  for  Bavaria  should  be  augmented  by  the  principalities  of 
Ansbach  and  Bayreuth,  which  had  been  willed  by  their  prince  to  Prussia. 
The  interruption  of  the  war  operations,  due  to  these  complications, 
had  momentous  consequences.  It  gave  the  Girondists  time  to  recover 
their  breath,  and  enabled  them,  by  goading  on  the  passions  of  the  people, 
to  carry  on  the  war  for  the  annihilation  of  the  monarchy.  Their  hired 
press  shot  its  arrows  without  ceasing  against  the  Austrian  committee  in  the 
Tuileries,  which  would  deliver  France  over  to  the  armies  of  the  enemy. 
A  law  passed  on  May  27,  by  which  any  non-juring  priest  could  be  driven 
into  exile  on  the  complaint  of  twenty  inhabitants  of  his  parish,  had  no 
other  object  than  that  of  exposing  Louis  (who  was  sure  to  withhold  his 
consent)  to  the  fury  of  the  people.  On  May  29,  the  king  was  deprived 
of  his  body-guard.  The  Girondists  were  by  no  means  satisfied  to  trust 
the  soldiers  of  Lafayette,  nor  even  the  {)ikemen  of  the  Cordeliers  (with 
whom  they  had  been  at  bitter  enmity  since  the  mooting  of  the  war  ques- 
tion), and  desired,  therefore,  to  have  at  their  dispo.sal  an  armed  fi)rce 
devoted  to  themselves.  With  this  view  it  was  resolved,  on  June  4,  that 
every  canton  might  send  five  armed  men  to  the  Feast  of  Brotherhood  on 
July  14.  This  would  give  them  20,000  "  confederates,"  who,  after  the 
festival,  would  enter  a  camp  for  the  defence  of  Paris  and  take  possession 
of  the  cannon  of  the  Parisian  National  Guard.  The  National  Guards 
signed  a  petition  by  thousands  against  bringing  these  Jacobin  tools  to 
Paris.  Lafayette  determined  to  refrain  from  undertaking  anytliing 
against  the  enemy,  till  he  had  held  a  reckoning  with  the  Jacobins  at 
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home.  Even  the  king  gathered  courage  enougli  to  avail  himself  of  the 
discord  between  Dumouricz  and  Servan,  and,  on  June  13,  «Hsmissed  the 
three  Girondist  ministers,  llohand,  Servan,  and  Claviöre,  rephieing  them 
by  Feuillants;  while  he  steadfastly  adhered  to  his  veto  of  the  decrees  in 
regard  to  the  priests  and  the  "confederates."  In  addition  to  all  this, 
there  came  to  the  National  Assembly  a  paper  prepared  by  Ijafayette — 
probably  in  concert  with  the  court — filled  with  the  bitterest  reproaches 
airainst  Dumouricz  and  the  excesses  of  the  Jacobins.  Between  him 
and  tiie  Jacobins  it  was  now'  a  life-and-death  conflict. 

The  Girondists  by  no  means  tiiought  of  letting  the  power  be  wrested 
from  their  liands  without  a  struggle,  but  they  would  gladly  have  waited 
till  the  clubs  of  all  the  departments — especially  those  of  ^Marseilles — 
had,  in  defiance  of  the  king's  veto,  sent  their  quotas  of  confederates 
{Jederes)  to  Paris.  The  Cordeliers,  however,  rushed  on  to  further 
outrages.  Their  champion  was  Danton,  who  immediately  demanded  in 
the  Jacobin  Club  a  new  impost  on  the  rich  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor. 
A  solemn  procession  of  the  masses  of  the  faubourgs,  on  June  20,  the 
anniversary  of  the  day  of  the  tennis-court  oath,  in  order  to  bring  before 
the  National  Assembly  the  wishes  of  the  people,  afforded  a  favorable 
opportunity  for  deeds  of  violence.  Danton  and  his  accomplices  in  the 
municipality — Marat,  Panis,  Sergent — placed  the  police  of  the  capital  at 
tiie  service  of  sedition.  The  object  was  so  to  weaken  the  king's  position 
that  he  must  recall  Roland  and  his  colleagues.  Under  the  leadership 
of  the  brewer  Santerre,  the  butcher  Legendrc,  a  former  nobleman. 
Marquis  Saint-Hurugues,  and  the  goldsmith  Rossignol,  a  mob,  origi- 
nating in  the  fauboui-gs  St.-Antoine  and  St.-Marcean,  came  rolling  in, 
growing  as  it  advanced,  till  before  reaching  the  National  Assembly  it 
numbered  40,000  armed  men.  Since  April,  this  Assembly  had  per- 
mitted the  illegal  presentation  of  petitions  by  armed  crowds.  In  spite 
of  the  remonstrances  of  the  Right,  A'ergniaud  secured  tlie  admission  of 
this  mob.  After  the  reading  of  an  address,  the  whole  mass  defiled, 
shouting  and  dancing,  through  the  hall.  It  was  now  four  o'clock,  and 
the  departing  crowd  seemed  to  be  returning  to  the  faubourgs,  when,  on 
a  sudden,  it  changed  its  route  and  advanced  on  the  Tuileries,  "to  shake 
up  !Mr.  and  ]Mrs.  Veto  a  little."  Its  members  forced  their  way  into  the 
interior  through  a  gate  opened  by  some  unknown  hand.  They  pounded 
at  the  door  of  the  Oeil-de-Boeuf,  where  the  king  then  was.  He  gave  the 
order  for  the  door  to  be  opened,  and,  in  an  instant,  he  was  hemmed  in 
by  weapons  of  all  sorts.  Legendre,  howling  out  reproaches,  pressed  for- 
ward upon  him,  while  the  crowd  bawded  for  the  ap])roval  of  the  decrees 
and  the  recall  of  the  ministers.     In  this  terrible  moment  Louis  main- 
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tained  a  spirit  and  self-possession  that  disarmed  every  thought  of  murder. 
Two  hours  had  the  torture  lasted,  when  Petion  appeared,  professing  to 
have  only  now  learned  of  the  king's  situation.  He  at  length  succeeded 
in  coaxing  the  people  to  take  their  leave.  Similar  indignities  had  to  be 
endured  by  the  queen,  who  was  in  an  adjoining  apartment. 

Bourrienne,  as  he  tells  us  himself,  was,  along  with  his  friend  Bona- 
parte, the  captain  of  artillery,  a  witness  of  the  scene  from  the  street. 
When  they  saw  the  king  at  the  window  with  the  red  cap  of  the  Jacobins 
on  his  head,  the  latter  exclaimed  :  "  What  a  fool !  How  did  this  pack 
gain  entrance  ?  If  four  or  five  hundred  of  them  had  been  shot  down 
by  a  volley  of  grape-shot,  the  rest  would  have  taken  to  their  heels." 
After  the  infamous  scene  had  been  enacted,  its  instigators  vied  with 
each  other  in  disclaiming  connection  with  it.  The  citizens  were  loud 
in  their  denunciations ;  Petion  was,  on  the  demand  of  his  depart- 
ment, suspended.  Unfortunately  the  one  man  who  might  have  stood 
forth  as  the  leader  against  demagogy  was  Lafayette.  On  June  28,  he 
appeared  suddenly  in  Paris  from  his  headquarters  at  Bavay,  taking  his 
friends  as  well  as  his  enemies  by  surprise.  The  terror  of  the  latter  was 
at  first  extreme,  as  they  saw  in  fancy  his  battalions  close  at  his  back. 
As  soon  as  thev  were  satisfied  that  he  came  alone,  their  courase  returned  : 
and  when  he  appeared  before  the  National  Assembly,  armed  only  with 
an  address  of  his  corps,  demanding  the  punishment  of  the  insurgents,  he 
was  greeted  by  murmuring  from  the  galleries,  and  Guadet  spoke  of  the 
new  Cromwell.  He  himself  had  no  definite  plan,  unless  it  were  the 
maintenance  of  the  Constitution  of  1791.  When,  after  two  days,  he 
returned  to  his  army,  he  left  the  foes  of  monarchy  stronger  than  before. 
By  the  -Jacobins,  he  and  his  friends  were  henceforward  regarded  not  as 
suspected,  but  as  declared,  enemies. 

To  what  a  pitch  the  daring  of  the  Left  had  now  arisen  was  shown 
when  Monciel,  minister  of  the  interior,  forbade,  on  June  30,  the  march 
of  the  federeti  on  Paris.  Regardless  of  the  prohibition,  they  provided 
free  quarters  in  the  capital  for  the  arriving  troops  till  the  ceIe])ration  of 
the  festival,  after  which  they  were  to  march  to  a  camp  near  Soissons. 
Louder  and  more  shamelessly  than  ever,  the  hall  of  the  Assembly  rang 
with  charges  of  treason  against  the  king.  Vergniaud  in  a  masterpiece 
of  demagogic  eloquence  denounced  him  as  the  assailant  of  the  rights  of 
the  Assembly  and  the  betrayer  of  his  people ;  and  tliis  view,  which  more 
and  more  took  possession  of  the  masses,  was  fostered  and,  in  some 
measure,  justified  by  the  emigrant  press,  which  boasted  unceasingly 
of  the  impending  desertion  of  officers  and  regiments  and  of  the  terrible 
vengeance  to  be  executed  in  Paris  by  the  victorious  Croats.     At  court 
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the  situation  was  that  of  helpless  submission,  varied  by  occasional  fits 
of  self-assertion.  The  ministry,  abused  and  threatened  by  the  Glronde, 
handed  in  its  resignation  on  July  10.  On  the  day  following,  the 
National  Assembly  declared  the  country  in  danger.  All  authorities 
were  decreed  to  be  in  permanence ;  the  National  Guard  was  called  out ; 
and  citizens  invited  to  report  what  weapons  and  ammunition  they  pos- 
sessed. Everything,  in  short,  was  done  to  increase  the  fever-heat  of  the 
popular  temper  anil  to  replace  the  royal  authority  by  the  dictatorship  of 
the  Assembly.     Petion's  suspension  was  declared  at  an  end. 

The  struggle  was  now  between  a  government  defenceless  and  robbed 
of  all  authority,  and  an  Assembly  from  which  not  only  all  moderation, 
but  also  all  sense  of  decency,  was  banished.  The  Gironde  had  no 
greater  objections  to  the  use  of  violence  than  the  extreme  Left — called, 
from  their  elevated  seats,  the  Mountain — and  were  so  blind  as  not  to  see 
that,  when  once  the  conflict  was  transferred  to  the  streets,  this  party 
would  gain  from  day  to  day  the  advantage  over  them. 

On  Danton's  proposal,  the  fecUn's,  who  had  come  for  the  festival — 
among  them  the  scum  of  the  ports  of  Marseilles  and  Brest,  criminals  by 
profession — solemnly  vowed  not  to  leave  Paris  before  tyranny  was  over- 
thrown. A  "  Central  Committee "  of  the  /('(h'rc.s  took  part  with  the 
correspondence-bureau  of  the  forty-eight  sections  of  Paris  in  planning 
and  leading  the  insurrection.  Before  such  confederates  the  Gironde  began 
to  recoil,  and  to  make  advances  to  the  king  with  a  view  to  their  com- 
mon defence.  But,  on  Louis  summoning  spirit  enough  to  repel  these  and 
again  to  choose  his  ministry  from  the  Feuillants,  their  anger  was  greater 
than  ever.  Most  of  them  gave  free  vent  to  tlicir  wrath  ;  the  king  should 
be  deposed,  and  they  themselves  entrusted  with  the  regency  during  the 
minority  of  the  dauphin.  I5ut  it  was  not  they  who  were  to  rule,  but  the 
Jacobins  and  Cordeliers,  who  controlled  the  hosts  of  the  Revolution. 
Having  once  lost  the  leadership,  the  Girondists  had  nothing  else  to  do 
save  to  play  the  role  of  victims. 

For  facilitating  a  new  storming  of  the  Tuileries,  the  National  Assembly, 
on  July  25,  placed  the  terrace  of  the  Feuillants,  which  had  hitherto  been 
under  the  protection  of  the  police  of  the  palace,  under  that  of  tliiMr  own 
men  ;  while  Petion  disorganized  the  guard  of  the  palace  itself  by  order- 
ing that  this  duty  should  be  performed  by  citizens  from  the  various  bat- 
talions. In  the  nam(!  of  the  sections  Petion  demanded,  at  the  bar  of 
the  National  Assembly,  the  deposition  of  the  king  and  the  calling  of  a 
national  convention.  The  court  found  itself  in  the  most  desperate  situa- 
f  inn.  It  had  perfect  knowledge  of  what  was  going  on,  but  it  found  itself 
deprived  of  every  means  of  defence.      The  city  authorities  themselves 
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were  at  the  head  of  the  conspiracy.  The  police  of  the  Commune  dis- 
tributed over  50,000  cartridges.  The  carrying  out  of  the  phiu  for  the 
deposition  liad  been  fixed  for  August  9,  but,  as  the  rejection  on  the  day 
before  of  a  motion  for  the  impeachment  of  Lafayette,  by  406  votes 
against  224,  showed  that  the  majority  of  the  Assembly  would  not 
suffer  the  decree  of  deposition  to  be  extorted  from  it  save  by  external 
violence,  it  was  postponed  till  the  next  day  (August  10),  when  it  would 
be  effected  in  a  different  way.  At  night  a  handful  of  men  of  the  lowest 
class  used  to  meet  in  a  low  den  in  the  faubourg  St.-Antoine,  under  the 
presidency  of  an  old  registrar,  named  Huguenin.  From  this  body  came 
forth  the  resolution  to  constitute  a  new  revolutionary  commune,  consisting 
of  three  members  from  each  of  the  forty-eight  sections,  and  to  this  alone 
obedience  should  be  due.  This  new  authority  installed  itself  without 
delay  in  the  Hotel  de  Yille,  side  by  side  with  the  legal  authorities.  At 
first  the  number  of  those  who  turned  out  at  the  sound  of  the  alarm-bells 
for  the  concerted  attack  on  the  Tuileries  (August  10)  was  but  small,  till 
Danton  brought  out  the  men  from  Marseilles  and  the  battalion  of  the 
Cordeliers  rushed  to  arms.  The  march  toward  the  Tuileries  was  now 
begun.  Mandat,  commander-in-chief  of  the  National  Guards,  a  man 
trustworthy  and  loyal  to  duty,  had  made  all  the  dispositions  for  defence, 
but  an  order  from  Manuel,  in  the  name  of  the  municipal  council,  left  the 
way  over  the  Pont  Neuf  free  for  the  insurrection.  Mandat  himself  was 
summoned  to  the  Hotel  de  Ville  to  answer  for  the  measures  lie  had 
taken.  There  he  was  laden  with  reproaches  and  was  declared  a  pris- 
oner, and,  while  being  led  away,  was  attacked  and  killed.  His  head  was 
cut  off  and  carried  through  the  streets,  while  Santerre  was  declared  his 
successor.  This  latter  hero  cautiously  took  up  his  position  in  the  Hotel 
de  Ville.  The  cowardly  Petion  assured  the  king  that  he  had  done  all 
that  was  needful  for  defence  of  the  palace. 

Nowhere  did  the  conspiracy  meet  with  resistance.  The  Legislative 
Assembly,  in  feigned  ignorance,  remained  in  debate  over  the  question 
of  the  slave  trade.  In  the  Tuileries  the  queen  sought  to  inspire  her 
husband  with  something  of  her  o\vn  energy.  She  prevailed  on  him  to 
.show  himself  to  the  National  Guards,  but  his  appearance — all  too 
unkingly — had  no  inspiriting  effect.  Some  received  him  with  gloomy 
silence ;  others,  with  open  hostility.  The  artillery  pointed  their  guns 
toward  the  palace.  Even  now  the  insurrectionists  had  not  the  cour- 
age to  begin  the  attack,  for  eight  hundred  Swiss  and  nine  hundred 
gens  cF  amies  stood  on  guard  without,  and,  besides,  two  hundred  nobles 
had  gathered  within  the  palace  for  the  protection  of  the  royal  family. 
The  king,  therefore,  was,  on  false  pretexts,  induced  by  Roederer,  the 
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procurnir  of  the  dopartinoiit,  t»  leavft  tlic  Tiiilorics  uiul  trust  himsolf  and 
his  family  to  the  j)rütcction  of  the  National  Assembly.  The  Assembly 
showed  itself  here,  for  once,  most  scrupulous  in  respect  to  the  Constitu- 
tion. As  it  was  contrary  to  its  principle  to  transact  business  in  presence 
of  the  kins;,  the  royal  family  wen«  assii;ned  to  a  narrow,  cage-like  room 
— the  reporters'  gallery — as  an  abiding-place. 
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Fig.  21.— Facsimile  uf  tlio  decree  of  tlie  X:itiorial  As.scmbl.v  i>f  August  10,  179-J.  Wrilli-ii 
and  signed  by  Leciiiiite-ruyraveau,  secretary  of  the  National  As.seml)ly.  "Le  roi  est 
susiicndu,  il  reste  eu  otage.     L'Asseniblee  nommera  les  ministres." 


THE  KING  SUSPENDED. 
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Immediately  on  the  departure  of  the  royal  family,  the  people  of  the 
faubourgs  and  the  J'ederes  appeared  before  the  palace  undt'r  the  leader- 
ship of  an  Alsatian  named  Westermann.  The  National  Guards  had  dis- 
persed, the  Swiss  alone  maintaining  their  posts,  deaf  to  all  seductions. 
As  the  masses  pressed  on  tliem  more  and  more  vehemently,  they  at 
length  fired,  and  the  mob  scattered  in  all  directions.  Then  came  an 
order,  which  had  been  obtained  from  the  king,  commanding  the  firing  to 
stop  and  the  Swiss  to  withdraw.  This  order  delivered  up  the  Tuilcries 
to  pillage  and  all  living  within  it  to  murder.  Of  the  retiring  Swiss 
all  but  200  were  butchered  with  fiendish  ferocity.  The  blood-bcsmcai'ed 
rabble,  carrying  with  them  trophies  from  the  palace,  now  defiled  through 
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Fig.  25. — Facsimile  of  the  signatures  of  the  ministry  of  August  10:  Roland,  Clavicre, 
Monge,  Danton,  Lebrun.     From  a  document  of  August  17,  1792. 

the  National  Assembly,  some  crying  for  the  depo.sition  of  the  king,  others 
for  his  deatli.  The  president,  Vergniaud,  had  words  of  flattery,  till,  at 
length,  through  the  tumult,  he  announced  the  decree  providing  for  the 
summoning  of  a  national  convention,  whose  members  should  be  chosen 
by  universal  suffrage,  the  suspension  of  "  the  chief  of  the  executive 
power,"  and  the  naming  by  the  National  Assembly  of  a  tutor  for  flie 
dauphin  and  a  new  ministry  (Fig.  24).  After  forty-six  hours  of  anguish 
the  royal  fiimily  were  conducted  to  the  Luxembourg,  where  the  coarsest 
treatment  awaited  them.  The  king  bore  all  with  silent  submissiveness ; 
his  wife  maintained  a  majesty  of  demeanor  that  compelled  reverence 
even  from  their  rough  attendants. 

So  fell  the  monarchy.  The  Girondists  believed  they  had  managed 
matters  with  wonderful  astuteness.  On  the  nomination  of  the  new  min- 
istry (Fig.  25)  they  expected  that  all  they  would   have  to  do  was   to 
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repossess  tlicinsflvcs  i)t'  tho  portfolios  wliifli  tlicy  \\m\  luul  to  give  ii[). 
But  throe  of  tliese  tlicy  had  to  surrciuler  to  tlic  party  of  the  Mountain, 
and  tlie  one  possessor  of  real  power  was  Danton,  who  had  behind  him 
the  whole  Mountain,  the  Jacobins,  the  Cordeliers,  and  the  Commune. 
The  great  majority  of  the  peojile  now  wanted  a  strong  government  and 
were  prepared  to  submit  to  the  domination  of  the  Jacobins,  especially  as 
this  party,  with  wonderful    adroitness,  understood  how  to  pose  as  the 


Fig.  26.^Fount;iin  of  the  "  regeneration,"  erected  on  the  ruins  of  the  Bastille,  August  10, 

1792. 


exponent  and  champion  of  the  .sentiments  common  to  all — dread  of  the 
restoration  of  tlie  old  conditions,  and  iiidipnatioii  that  foreiirners 
should  meddle  in  their  affairs.  The  only  person  who  could  possibly 
be  dangerous  to  this  party  was  Lafayette,  who  was  now  at  Sedan, 
but  a  few  days'  march  from  Paris.  Deeply  as  he  was  moved  by  the 
atrocities,  he  was  again  prevented  bv  constitutional  scruples  from  doing 
more  than  making  an  ineffective  demon.stration.  He  induced  the  ;nitlior- 
ities  of  Sedan  to  enter  a  vigorous  protest,  caused  the  government  com- 
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missioners  to  be  arrested,  and  made  his  troops  take  anew  the  oath  of 
fidelity  to  the  king.  AVhen,  liowever,  the  other  generals,  following 
the  example  of  the  country,  submitted  to  the  new  government,  the 
Assembly  issued  a  warrant  for  his  arrest,  the  ministry  appointed 
Dumouriez  in  his  stead,  and  his  troops  began  to  waver  in  their 
fidelity,  he  gave  up  the  game  as  lost.  In  company  with  twenty-one 
of  his  oiBcers  he  fled  over  tlie  border,  hoping  to  escape  to  America,  but 
he  was  captured  by  the  Austrians,  and  detained  in  prison  until  the 
autumn  of  1797. 

With  Lafayette  disappeared  the  party  of  the  Feuillants.  The 
Gironde,  too,  began  to  find  its  Nemesis.  Not  it,  but  the  revolutionary 
Commune,  was  the  victor  of  August  10  (Fig.  2(3 ).  This  body,  composed 
of  men  who  had  risen  to  the  surface  through  their  recklessness  and 
audacity,  and  who,  with  liberty,  equality,  and  fraternity  on  their  lips, 
were  in  reality  actuated  by  the  basest  motives,  understood  how,  by 
never  ceasing  to  extol  the  "  Sovereignty  of  the  People,"  to  subject  these 
same  "  sovereigns "  to  the  yoke  of  their  domination.  The  National 
Assembly  they  regarded  with  contempt,  enduring  it  only  because  it  was 
of  use  to  them,  and  only  on  condition  of  perfect  submission.  If  at  any 
time  it  by  chance  ventured  on  a  timid  remonstrance,  it  was  at  once 
Ijrouglit  to  reason  by  the  threats  of  the  galleries  and  the  direful  sound 
of  the  tocsin.  By  its  arrogant  insistence  the  Commune  compelled  the 
incarceration  of  the  royal  family  in  the  Temple  (Fig.  27),  so  that  it  alone 
might  have  this  costly  pledge  in  its  hands.  Still  further  to  perfect  its 
domination,  it  caused  the  barriers  to  be  closed  to  prevent  the  escape  of 
traitors,  discharged  at  pleasure  officials  hostile  to  freedom,  named  an 
executive  and  vigilance  committee  of  its  own  number,  and  reorganized 
the  National  Guard  to  the  practical  exclusion  of  the  bourgeoisie  by  filling 
its  ranks  with  men  of  the  proletariat. 

What  Danton  was  in  the  ministry,  Robespierre  was  in  the  Commune, 
to  which  he  had  belonged  since  August  11.  His  breach  with  the 
Girondists  was  irreparable,  ever  since  their  passion  for  power  had  so 
frankly  unmasked  itself.  From  the  first  hours  of  the  Revolution, 
Robespierre  had  stood  in  close  relation  with  the  leaders  of  the  de- 
mocracy, without  himself  descending  to  their  level.  As  he  distinguished 
himself  by  his  scrupulously  perfect  dress  and  powdered  hair  from  the 
snns-culotfes;  whose  garb  was  a  type  of  their  manner  of  mind  ;  so,  not- 
withstanding his  understanding  with  Danton,  he  knew,  here  also,  how 
to  maintain  his  own  perfectly  distinct  position.  The  former  understood 
how  to  organize  a  powerful  couj^  de  main  and  lead  the  masses  to  the 
attack ;    Robespierre's  sole  weapon  was  his  tongue.     Danton  promoted 
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anarchy  largely  from  mere  animal  enjoympnt ;  Robespierre  knew  no 
pleasure  save  that  of  satisfying  his  lust  for  power.  II(>  was  master  of 
the  rare  secret  of  appearing  to  serve  the  popular  idol,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  of  making  himself  the  idol  of  the  masses.  He  made  it  easy  for  them 
to  have  faith  in  him  by  reiterating  unceasingly  the  same  commonj)laces 
concerning  the  majesty,  the  power,  and  the  virtues  of  the  people.  Thev, 
in  turn,  trusted  him  Rir  his  iucorruptil)ility  and  disinterestedness,  which 
so  strikingly  contrasted  with  the  venality  and  cupidity  of  their  other 
leaders.  On  the  basis  of  his  personal  position,  he  constructed  a  system, 
by  which  the  permanent  rule  of  the  proletariat — and  on  this  his  own 
rule — should  be  erected.  Unweariedly  he  preached  that  the  sovereignty 
was  vested  neither  in  a  single  individual  nor  in  an  assembly,  but  only 
in  the  whole  body  of  the  citizens.  "  No  one,"  he  said,  "  has  a  right  to 
be  wiser  than  the  People."  But  with  all  the  adulation  which  he  offered 
to  the  noble  equalities  of  the  lower  classes,  he  never  forgot  to  stir  up  their 
worst  passions — especially  their  envy  and  hate  of  the  rich.  In  one  point 
he  was  altogether  at  one  with  Danton  and  Marat — namely,  that  to  the 
proletariat  belonged  not  only  all  power,  but  also  all  the  property  of  the 
wealthy.  He  thus  succeeded  in  branding  the  rich,  the  cultured,  and  the 
politically  capable  as  the  enemies  of  the  people,  and  in  securing  for 
himself  the  personal  popularity  which  would  lead  him  to  tlie  goal 
of  his  efforts.  The  dogma  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  jieople  became 
transformed  in  the  course  of  events  into  the  dictatorship  of  a  few,  and 
ultimately  into  the  absolutism  of  a  single  individual.  In  men  like 
Marat,  Billaud-Varennes,  and  Collot-d'Herbois — persons  of  a  certain 
amount  of  talent  who,  by  their  profligate  habits,  had  fillcn  out  with 
decent  society — he  found  tools  ready,  out  of  envy  and  desire  for  revenge, 
to  serve  him. 

More  and  more  clearly  did  the  aim  of  the  Revolution  disclose  itself. 
This  was  nothing  other  than  the  transference  of  all  property  from  its 
possessors  to  those  who  owned  nothing.  Älarat,  who  took  his  seat  in 
the  Commune  as  reporter,  and  from  that  time  acted  as  its  official  organ, 
demanded,  as  the  simplest  means  for  securing  freedom  and  the  prosperity 
of  the  proletariat,  the  murder  of  the  aristocrats  and  the  confiscation  of 
their  property.  Despotically  as  the  Commune  ruled,  it  nevertheless 
looked  with  grave  apprehensions  to  the  future.  If  the  apjiroaching 
election  of  deputies  to  the  National  Convention  resulted  in  a  majority  for 
the  moderates — as  was  to  be  anticipated  from  the  known  disposition  ot 
the  country — it  was  either  all  over  with  its  usurped  sovereignty,  or  the 
Commune  must  engage  in  a  life-and-death  struggle  in  its  «lefence.  From 
this  sprung  the  atrocious  design  of  carrying  the  election  by  spreading 
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terror  over  the  whole  hind,  and  with  this  view  a  plan  was  formed  to 
soizo  the  jiroatost  possible  number  of  politieal  adversaries  tlironghout  the 
whole  of  France,  and  make  an  end  of  them  by  general  massacres  iu  the 
prisons.  The  danger  of  a  foreign  attack  served  as  a  pretext.  The  fall 
of  the  inconsiderable  fortress  of  Longwy  came  (juite  opportunely  to 
enable  them  to  denounce  the  aristocrats  as  traitors  in  league  with  the 
encmv.  Had  the  danger  been  as  great  as  they  represented  it  to  be, 
nothing  was  more  urgent  than  the  dispatch  of  the  federen  b;  the 
threatened  frontier.  But  1500  of  them  preferred  to  set  out  for  Orleans, 
there  to  make  short  work  with  tlie  prisoners.  Dan  ton  declared  that  a 
new  convulsion  was  needed  for  the  salvation  of  the  country,  and,  since 
the  barriers  could  not  be  closed,  owing  to  the  marching  out  of  the  troops, 
all  suspects  must  be  put  under  arrest.  Without  more  ado,  he  received 
full  authority  to  make  nocturnal  house-to-house  visits  in  search  of  arms. 
Of  his  own  motion  he  issued  an  order  for  the  seizure  of  the  non-juring 
priests.  The  search  for  weapons  went  on  sinmltaneously  in  all  the 
sections  of  the  city.  Instead  of  Danton's  fabled  80,000  muskets,  only 
2000  were  fuind.  Nevertheless,  the  prisons  were  tilled  witli  ."iOOd 
suspects. 

The  situation  of  the  fJironde  became  more  and  more  intolerable. 
Amidst  a  storm  of  excitement  its  members  carried,  on  August  .30,  a  reso- 
lution providing  for  the  dissolution  of  the  Commune  of  August  10,  and 
calling  on  the  sections  to  proceed  to  a  new  election.  The  Commune 
protested  defiantly  in  name  of  the  "sovereign  people,"  who  jircssed  on 
in  shrieking  crowds  after  its  members,  and  the  helpless  Assembly  bo\\ed 
itself  in  mute  obedience.  Danton,  with  jMarat,  Robespierre,  Billaud- 
Varennes,  Manuel,  and  Tallien,  fixed  the  execution  of  the  scheme  of 
butchery  for  September  2.  The  news  of  the  appearance  of  the  Prussians 
before  Verdun  served  to  inflame  the  fury  against  traitors  to  fever-heat. 
All  citizens  were  called  on  to  take  up  arms.  All  suspects  were  disarmed. 
The  members  of  the  Commune  distributed  themselves  through  their 
respective  sections,  there  to  depict  the  danger  of  the  country  and  give 
the  pass-word  to  the  prisons.  A  new  vigilance  committee — Panis,  Ser- 
gent,  Marat,  and  others — distributed  to  the  bands  of  murderers  money 
and  provisions  along  with  their  instructions.  Danton  ])rocured  from  the 
Assembly  full  authority  for  the  ministers.  Certain  sections  had  in  the 
meanwhile  decided  on  emptying  the  prisons  by  the  murder  of  the 
captives.  Twenty-four  priests,  who  were  being  conducted  from  the 
Hotel  de  Ville  to  the  Abbaye,  were  the  first  victims.  Then  the  assassins 
hastened  to  the  prisons.  The  feast  of  blood  was  seasoned  with  the  farce 
of  a  semblance  of  judicial  proceedings,  while  the  members  of  the  vigi- 
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lance  committee  went  about  praising  and  encouraging  the  butchery. 
Amid  atrocities  which  tlie  pen  refuses  to  depict,  the  work  of  murder 
was  carried  on  by  regularly  hired  slaughterers  (Fig.  28).  The  head  of 
her  slaughtered  friend,  the  I'rincess  Lamballe,  was  held  up  in  view  of 
the  queen  bef(jre  the  window  of  her  prison.  The  assassinations  lasted 
for  several  days,  the  number  of  victims  being  variously  estimated  at 
from  1000  to  1400.  All  the  valuables  taken  from  them  came  to  the 
Hotel  de  Yille,  where  they  were  at  the  disposal  of  the  Commune.  The 
population  of  Paris  resembled  a  flock  of  lambs  before  wolves;  the 
National  Assembly  remained  mute — intimidated  or  acquiescent.  By 
these  horrors  the  Paris  election  was  secured.  The  moderate  party  re- 
frained entirely  from  taking  part  in  it,  so  that  none  but  democrats  of  the 
purest  water  were  chosen — Robespierre,  Danton,  Collot-d'Herbois,  Des- 
moulins,  Marat,  and  even  the  Duke  of  Orleans.  Most  of  the  deputies, 
however,  were  obscure  men.  The  country,  on  the  other  hand,  for  the 
most  part,  refused  to  follow  Danton's  order  that  it  should  imitate 
Paris.  Only  in  a  few  places  was  it  listened  to,  as  at  Orleans,  and 
especially  at  Lyons,  where  the  general  in  command — Charles  of  Hesse, 
a  German  prince,  but  a  fanatical  Jacobin — in  person  organized  the 
massacre.  Elsewhere,  also,  where  scenes  of  blood  were  enacted,  they 
were  not  the  work  of  the  people,  but  of  the  local  officials  and  commis- 
sioners from  Paris.  The  country  as  a  whole  returned  a  great  majority 
of  moderates  and  Girondists.  Fuming  with  rage,  the  machinators  were 
forced  to  admit  to  themselves  that  their  plot  was  a  failure,  and  they 
demonstrated  their  respect  for  the  expressed  will  of  the  sovereign  people 
by  forthwith  resolving  that  they  would  compel  this  sovereign  to  submit 
to  their  domination  by  new  acts  of  violence.  To  the  majority  of  the 
National  Assembly  the  result  of  the  elections  imparted  so  much  courage 
that  they  adopted  some  measures  for  the  restoration  of  order,  but  their 
efforts  were  ineffective  and  nothing  came  of  them.  Less  than  a  year 
had  sufficed  for  this  body  to  complete  the  overthrow  of  the  throne — 
already  deprived  by  the  Constituent  Assembly  of  its  essential  iiulwarks 
— and,  in  its  place,  to  set  up  the  proletariat  of  Paris  with  its  blood- 
thirsty and  imperious  leaders. 

Weakened  in  all  its  members  through  anarchy,  cleft  to  its  very  core 
by  discord,  with  empty  coffers  and  disorganized  armies,  France  went  forth 
to  meet  its  foreign  foes. 

As  Austria,  since  the  death  of  the  Emperor  I^eopold  IL,  lacked  a 
far-seeing,  energetic  leader,  so  Prussia,  which,  on  July  26,  had  declared 
war  against  France,  was  no  longer  the  state  of  the  great  Frederick.  A 
master-spirit  was  needed  by  her  for  the  impending  struggle,  and  it  was 
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FlQ.  28. — Facsimile  of  a  receipt  for  the  payment  of  the  executioners  of  Septemher.    Front 

and  reverse  sides. 


The  Departure  of  the  National  Guard  from  Paris,  in  September,  1792,  to  joui  the  army 
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her  misfortune  that  Frederick  William  II.  was  no  commander.  Party 
spirit  exerted  its  peruicious  influence  at  once  over  the  army  and  its 
leadership.  The  younger  officers  might  look  with  confidence  to  this 
war  against  the  Revolution  for  easily-won  laurels;  but,  among  the 
higher  grades,  there  still  lingered  such  fresh  traditions  concerning  the 
Silesian  war,  that  they  could  not  at  once  reconcile  themselves  to  the  new 
Austrian  alliance.  At  the  head  of  this  opposition  stood  no  less  a  per- 
sonage than  the  king's  own  uncle.  Prince  Henry;  but  still  more  unfor- 
tunate was  it  that  his  views  were  shared  by  Duke  Charles  William 
Ferdinand  of  Brunswick,  who  had  been  chosen  as  commander-in-chief. 
In  his  youth  the  duke  had  studied  war  under  his  renowned  uncle,  Ferdi- 
nand, and  had  lately  added  not  a  little  to  his  repute  by  his  conduct  as  a 
leader  against  the  Dutch  patriots;  but  he  mistrusted  the  emigres,  and 
disapproved  of  the  war  generally.  His  name  was  now  associated  with  a 
document  issued  in  behalf  of  quite  other  views  than  those  he  cherished. 
Älallet  du  Pan,  who  had  made  his  appearance  at  the  conference  of  princes 
and  diplomatists  at  Mayence,  as  secret  agent  of  Louis  XVI.,  and  mainly 
for  the  purpose  of  keeping  the  emigres  from  meddling  with  the  war, 
urged,  above  all,  the  issuing  of  a  manifesto  explaining  to  the  French 
people  that  the  essential  object  of  the  war  was  the  restoration  of  Louis 
to  freedom  without  menace  to  the  peace-loving  people.  Unfortunately 
the  drafting  of  this  manifesto  fell  into  the  hands  of  a  zealous  emigre, 
de  Limon,  who  drew  up  a  document  containing  the  wildest  threats  against 
the  Assembly,  the  city  of  Paris,  the  National  Guard  (Platk  IX.),  and 
all  the  friends  of  the  new  order  of  things.  The  Duke  of  Brunswick 
(Fig.  29),  not  having  the  strength  of  mind  to  oppose  the  issuing  of  this 
manifesto;  signed  it  on  July  27,  and  thus  placed  a  new  weapon  in  the 
hands  of  the  demagogues  of  Paris. 

According  to  the  concerted  plan  of  campaign,  the  Prussian  army — 
42,000  strong — was,  in  conjunction  with  6000  Hessians,  to  make  the 
main  attack  by  way  of  Luxemburg,  and,  after  taking  Longwy  and  JNIont- 
medy,  secure,  by  the  capture  of  Verdun,  the  passage  of  the  Meuse,  on 
whose  banks  they  should  form  a  junction  with  56,000  Austrians  from 
Belgium  under  Clerfayt,  after  his  capture  of  JNIaubeuge,  Philippeville 
and  Givet.  A  second  Austrian  corps  advancing  from  Älannheim 
under  Hohenlohe-Kirchberg  was  to  support  these  operations  by  move- 
ments on  the  Saar  and  Upper  Äloselle.  But  it  was  soon  seen  that  the 
strength  with  which  the  Austrians  took  the  field  was  far  below  what  had 
been  agreed  on.  This,  with  the  distastefiil  conduct  of  the  emigres,  gave 
the  Duke  of  Brunswick  the  greatest  repugnance  to  any  serious  under- 
taking, and  confirmed  him  in  his  purpose  of  advancing  no  farther  than 
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the  Meuse  for  this  year.  Impatiently  as  Frederick  William  urged  his 
army  onward,  it  moved  from  its  positions  only  at  a  snail's  pace.  Not  till 
Ausrust  23  was  Lonsfwv  reached.  This  surrendered  in  three  davs.  On 
September  2,  Verdun  opened  its  gates.  By  the  fall  of  these  two  strong 
places  the  way  was  opened  into  France. 

Inadequate  as  were  the  forces  of  the  invaders,  those  of  the  defence 
were  yet  more  so.  The  efforts  of  the  indefatigable  Servan  to  bring  the 
army  and  fortresses  into  a  state  of  efficiency  were  constantly,  in  great 
measure,  nullified  by  various  impediments — party  spirit,  want  of  monev, 
the  indescribable  disorder  in  the  administration,  and  the  perverse  med- 
dling of  the  new  popular  authorities.  The  impossibility  of  maintaining 
a  successful  defensive  war  with  troops  in  such  a  state  of  unfitness  insj>ircd 
Dumouriez  with  the  adventurous  idea  of  staying  the  advance  of  the 
enemy  on  Paris  by  throwing  himself  into  Belgium  and  leaving  the 
fortresses  to  their  fate.  But  while  he  remained  inactive  in  Sedan,  occu- 
pied with  this  fancy,  Clerfayt  had  beset  Stenay,  and  Verdun  had  fallen, 
and  he  would  infallibly  have  expiated  iiis  procrastination  bv  the  anni- 
hilation of  his  army,  had  not  the  invincible  dilatoriness  of  BrunsM'ick 
afforded  him  time  to  take  up  the  line  of  retreat  already  indicated  to  him 
by  Servan.  Only  thus  was  it  possible  for  him  to  reach  the  passes  of  the 
forest  of  Argonne  in  advance  of  the  enemy,  and  there  to  form  a  junctidii 
with  the  reinforcements  sent  after  him,  while  the  army  of  the  Centre — 
commanded  by  Kellermann  in  place  of  the  incompetent  Luckncr — 
gradually  drew  near  to  him  from  the  south.  But  even  here  the  danger 
was  only  half  over.  Threatened  by  Clerfayt  in  the  rear,  he  had,  on 
September  14,  to  give  up  this  position.  But  again  the  discontinuance 
of  all  pursuit  enabled  him  to  escape — this  time  toward  Sainte-Mene- 
hould.  The  king  was  beside  himself  with  vexation.  Nevertheless  the 
French  seemed  lost,  for,  on  September  20,  Kellermann  found  himself 
near  Valmy  in  the  most  desperate  situation — surrounded  by  the  Prus- 
sians and  cut  off  from  Paris.  Frederick  William  insisted  on  an  ener- 
getic attack.  A  lively  cannonade  was  opened.  But  the  duke — wlio 
thought  only  of  finishing  the  campaign  on  the  Meuse,  and  felt  himself 
too  weak  for  an  advance  on  Paris  with  troops  exhausted  by  the  execra- 
ble weather  and  prostrated  with  sickness — countermanded  the  king's 
order,  and  his  columns  were  once  more  withdrawn.  Insignificant  as  this 
artillery  encounter  at  Valmy  was  from  a  military  point  of  view,  it  was 
of  high  importance  from  its  bearing  on  the  events  of  the  war.  It  was 
the  first  time  that  the  suddenly  levied,  inexperienced  French  troops, 
emboldened  liy  the  strains  of  Rouget  de  Lisle's  "  Marseillaise,"  held 
their  ground  under  the  fire  of  the  enemy. 
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Notwitlistandiiij;  this  partial  success,  Dumouricz  did  not  conceal  from 
himself  the  danger  of  his  situation,  and  gladly  welcomed  the  accident 
that  made  Lombard,  private  secretary  of  the  Prussian  king,  a  French 
prisoner.  He  made  this  man  the  bearer  of  proposals  for  the  resumption 
of  the  earlier  negotiations,  warning  tiie  king,  at  the  same  time,  of  the 
peril  in  which  a  further  advance  of  his  troops  would  involve  Louis  XVI., 
and  earnestly  representing  that  Prussia's  true  policy  was  to  keep  Austria 
in  check.  The  duke  listened  with  eagerness  to  his  views;  and,  although 
such  a  policy  was  in  a  high  degree  repugnant  to  the  king,  he  was,  as 
usual,  broutrht  to  succumb  to  the  influences  i)y  which  lie  was  surrounded. 
But  wliat,  above  all,  began  to  make  tliis  French  war  distasteful  to  Fred- 
erick William  was  the  reserve  in  whit'h  Catherine  IL  had  sliut  herself 
up  ever  since  its  outbreak  and  the  question  of  conijtensation  wliich  was 
still  unsettled  witii  Austria.  He  empowered  Adjutant  General  von  ^Ian- 
stein  to  enter  upon  the  proposed  negotiations,  and,  by  so  doing,  enabled 
Dumouriez  to  gain  the  first  object  he  had  in  view — time  for  the  rein- 
forcement of  his  army.  So  effectually  did  this  general  avail  himself 
of  his  opportunity,  that  the  relative  strength  of  the  combatants  began  to 
change  so  much  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  Prussians,  and  it  became,  in 
turn,  their  object  to  delay  operations  by  negotiations,  till  they  had  the 
delik'S  of  the  Argonne  beliind  their  backs.  Austria  had,  from  these 
negotiations,  conceived  suspicions  of  the  blackest  treachery  on  tlie  part 
of  her  ally ;  Clerfayt  and  Hohenlobe  were  recalled  from  the  main  army, 
and  with  this  the  possibility  of  the  duke's  maintaining  himself  on  French 
soil  was  removed.  On  October  12,  the  Prussians  evacuated  A^erdun; 
on  Octoijer  22,  Longwv.  Unmol(>sted  by  the  foe,  but  sorely  reduced 
by  weather  and  sickness,  they  found  refuge  in  Luxemburg. 

Within  a  few  months  the  situation,  political  as  well  as  military,  had 
completely  changed.  Contrary  to  all  expectations,  the  Revolution  had 
succeeded  in  warding  off  the  attack  it  had  brought  on  itself.  But,  not 
content  with  this,  it  now  became  the  assailant  and  invader,  less  with  the 
pur[)ose  of  instituting,  through  violence,  a  propaganda  of  its  ideas,  than 
of  seeking  booty  and  conquests  in  the  neighboring  countries.  This  aim 
the  conditions  of  Europe  assisted  it  in  attaining. 


chaptp:r  iv. 

THE  CONVENTION   UNTIL  9th  THERMIDOR  (JULY  27,  1794),  AND 
THE  SECOND  PARTITION   OF  POLAND. 

TIIK  National  Coiiventioii,  wliirli  was  opened  on  September  21, 
1792,  consisted  of  7.j()  members,  and  held  its  sittings  in  the 
Tuileries.  Its  first  act  was,  on  motion  of"  Collot,  to  declare  the  monarchy 
abolished  (Fii;.  30).     Witli    like    un;uiiinitv  it  decrecd  a  fresh  election 


Fig.  30.— Si/al  ..rtln    Imh,  h  K.  i-ulilic,  ITii2-ls()4 


of  all  officers,  administrative  and  judieiul.  üiit  fmni  tliis  point  on 
unanimity  gave  place  to  a  wide  diversitv  of  opinion.  To  tlie  Momi- 
tain,  which  numbered  about  100  memljei's,  stood  opposed  ihe  Moderate 
liight,  some  150  strong;  between  tliese  two  ])rinci|ial  parties  was 
found  the  great  mass  of  tlie  irrcMibUc  anil  timid,  calliii  in  iK  ri~ion  the 
\oi..  .\vi.— s  li:; 
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I'hiin,  the  Marsh,  or  tlie  Bdlv.  Dici.lid  party  «lisciplinc  holongoil  to 
the  Mountain  alone;  of  the  Ri<^ht  and  ihc  I'laiii,  the  greater  part  voted 
only  acconling  to  tlie  impressions  of  tlie  moment  ;  or,  as  tlie  debates 
became  wilder  and  fiercer  in  character,  they  remained  away  entirely,  and 
thus  the  minority  was  transformed  into  a  majority.  Knthusiasm  for 
political  ideals,  as  these  had  animated  the  Constituent,  and  even  the 
Legislative  Assembly,  now  seemed  no  longer  seasonable  ;  for  them  was 
sul)stituted  naked  scltisimess.  Respectable  people  held  themselves  aloof 
more  and  more  from  service  in  the  National  Guards,  and  likewise  from 
the  municipal  elections,  so  that  the  former  fell  into  the  hands  of  tlic  pro- 
letariat, and  tlie  latter  were  controlled  by  the  Jacobins,  who,  altliough  they 
never  liad  more  than  5()()0  v()tes,  nevertheless  succeeded  in  filling  the 
important  otHces  of  prnciirciir  and  his  substitute  with  their  people,  the 
one  with  Chaumette,  a  former  Capuchin  monk,  the  other  with  Hebert, 
editor  of  "  Le  Pore  Duchesne,"  the  foulest  of  all  the  democratic  sheets. 

In  possession  of  the  majority  ami  also  of  the  administration  after 
Danton  had  given  up  his  portti)lio  for  a  seat  in  the  Convention,  the 
Girondists  immediately  began  the  couflict  with  the  Mountain ;  they 
thought  to  have  a  reckoning  with  it  in  regard  to  the  September  Älassa- 
cres,  and  would  no  longer  endure  the  tyranny  of  the  Commune.  At 
once  there  arose  a  fierce  struggle.  The  (iirondists  charged  Robespierre 
directly  with  aiming  at  a  dictatorship ;  he  defended  himself  in  his 
accustomed  manner,  an<l,  instead  of  justifying  himself  in  reference  to 
the  accusation,  he  presented  himself  as  a  martyr  menaced  by  the  daggers 
of  murderers,  and  denounced  the  (iirondists  on  account  of  their  federal 
tendencies  and  their  incitement  of  the  departments  against  the  capital. 
But  the  Girondists,  always  more  given  to  words  than  to  deeds,  now  com- 
mitted the  capital  blunder  of  provoking  their  enemies  to  the  utmost,  and 
then  neither  punishing  them  nor  making  them  harmless.  Henceforth 
their  irreconcilable  hatred  was  assured. 

The  whole  bitterness  between  these  parties  burst  forth,  when  the 
question  concerning  the  fate  of  the  king  came  up.  Of  one  mind  in 
thinking  that  he  was  to  be  judged  by  the  Convention,  they  were  divided 
in  their  motives  and  with  regard  to  the  ends  at  which  they  aimed.  The 
Jacobins,  well  knowing  how  monarchical  were  the  sentiments  of  the  vast 
majority  of  the  people,  desired  to  quench  in  the  blood  of  Louis  every 
thoucrht  of  a  restoration  of  the  throne.  The  Giron<lists  were  desirous 
of  the  king's  condemnation,  but  not  of  his  execution.  Lebrun,  the  min- 
ister of  foreign  affairs,  anticipated  using  him  as  a  hostage,  to  exert  an 
influence  on  pending  negotiations  with  the  King  of  Prussia,  who  was 
exceedingly  anxious  respecting  the  safety  of  the  prisoner.     It  so  hap- 
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pencd  that  the  first  step  toward  instituting  lejjai  proceedinj^s  against 
Louis  came  from  a  zealous  Girondist,  Valaze,  who  depicted  the  king's 
crimes  in  a  bombastic  speech.  Wliolly  different  was  tlie  purpose  of  the 
Mountain,  wliicli  wished  by  the  Icing's  death  to  deprive  all  enemies  of 
the  Kevolution  of  the  last  remains  of  courage  for  resistance.  Whoever 
aided  in  shedding  the  blood  of  the  king,  tliis  party  said  to  itself,  was 
made  over  to  it  and  belonged  to  it,  and  for  this  very  reason  Louis's  blood 
must  flow.  On  December  2,  the  sections  appeared  before  the  Conven- 
tion and  demanded  the  immediate  and  final  sentence  of  Louis.  Too  late 
were  the  eyes  of  the  Girondists  opened  to  see  that  this  was  no  tlicatriral 
performance,  but  that  it  was  a  questit)u  of  the  guillotine;  that  the  trial 
could  l)e  of  advantage,  not  to  them,  but  to  the  Mountain  ;  that  tlio 
king's  execution  would  cut  off  all  understanding  with  f)reign  nations; 
and,  in  short,  that  they  themselves  must  stand  or  fall  with  the  king. 
The  fact  that  the  minister  Roland  laid  before  the  Convention  a  quan- 
tity of  writings  found  in  the  Tuileries,  from  which  the  treacherous 
comnmnications  of  the  court  could  be  shown,  made  no  change  in 
their  intention  to  save  the  life  of  the  king,  and,  in  doing  this,  to  gather 
monarchists  of  all  shades  of  opinion  under  their  banner,  and  with  their 
help  to  break  down  the  supremacy  of  the  Parisian  proletariat.  On 
December  11,  Louis  appeared  for  the  first  hearing  before  the  Conven- 
tion, now  ])y  its  own  authority  converted  into  a  court  of  justice ;  his 
shasffv  l)('ard,  his  hollow  cheeks,  and  his  neglected  apparel  were  proofs 
of  the  harsh  treatment  which  he  had  endured.  But  his  bearing  was 
firm  ;  quietly  and  discreetly  he  answered  every  point  of  the  accusation. 
On  his  return  to  the  prison  (Fig.  31),  he  finmd  an  order  from  the 
municipal  council,  which  separated  him  from  his  family  as  probable 
accomplices.  The  permission,  which  he  desired,  to  have  legal  assist- 
ance the  majority  were  able  to  wrest  oidy  by  a  violent  contest  from 
the  Mountain's  thirst  for  blood.  Robespierre,  who,  in  the  Constituent 
Assembly,  had  brought  forward  the  proposal  for  the  abolition  of  the 
death  penalty,  now  not  merely  demanded  deatli,  but  also  rejected  every 
pretence  of  judicial  procedure.  The  king  chose  for  his  defence  the 
advocates  Target  and  Tronchet ;  when  the  former  declined,  the  aged 
Malesherbes  sought  for  himself  the  perilous  honor;  tlie  two  selected 
for  their  assistant  young  de  Seze.  The  question  was  not  one  of  guilt 
or  innocence,  but  of  victory  or  defeat.  ^Vith  regai'd  to  this,  it  was  not 
of  the  least  consequence  that  the  peo[)le  did  not  desire  tlie  blood  of  Louis 
XVI.  Robespierre's  satellite,  young  Saint-Just,  whom  the  Revolution 
had  transformed  from  a  sentimcntid  fanatic  into  the  most  ferocious 
terrorist,  candidly  resisted  an  a[)peal  to  the  people  because  that  would 
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Fig.  31. — Louis  XVI.  in  the  'IViuplc  ;  after  (Tarm.ra>. 


secure  the  safety  nf  tlie  tyi-ant,  and  llii-  iiii|ili((l  tlir  |-c-t(ii'alioii  of 
tlic  tliroiip,  th(»  renewal  cit'  tyranny,  ami  rlic  overtlmiw  <A'  tlie  re]iiililie. 
In  vain  did  \'eri^nian<l  eni])loy  all  tiie  r(<iini-ees  of  liis  oratorical  talent; 
the  timid  were  overawed  hv  the  elaiiKir  of  the  galleries,  by  the  fierceness 
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shown  in  dehato,  ami  more  tlinn  all  I>y  the  preparations  openly  piislied 
forward  by  the  Coninuine  for  a  renewal  of  the  measures  of  terrorism. 
When  finally  the  Convention,  on  January  15,  1793,  came  to  a  vote,  of 
749  voting,  683  M'ere  in  the  afhrmative  on  the  (juestion,  whctlicr  Louis 
was  guilty  of  conspiraey  against  the  liberty  of  the  natit)n  and  of  an 
attempt  against  the  safety  of  the  state;  the  a])peal  to  the  people  was 
rejected  by  a  vote  of  423  to  281  ;  tiic  fixing  upcm  the  penalty  was  post- 
poned until  the  next  day. 

The  voting  on  this  question  continued  from  10  o'clock  in  the  even- 
ing of  January  16  till  the  next  evening.  In  view  of  the  crowded 
galleries,  every  individual  was  required  to  ascend  tlie  tribtine  and  deliver 
his  vote  viva  voce.  Aniono;  the  first  of  those  who  voted  for  death  was 
Vergniaud.  The  Duke  of  Orleans,  also,  now  styled  Philippe  Egalitö, 
voted  for  death.  Of  721  voting,  288  were  for  imprisonment  or  other 
penalties,  72  for  death  under  certain  conditions,  while  361,  that  is,  just 
one  more  than  half,  voted  for  immediate  death.  A  respite  of  the  execu- 
tion was  rejected  by  a  vote  of  380  to  310.  I^ouis  received  his  sentence 
with  calmness  and  composure.  On  January  21,  he  ascended  the  scaflbld. 
"People,"  cried  he,  "I  die  innocent  !"'  but  the  roll  of  drums  drowned 
his  voice  (Fig.  32). 

From  this  time  on  there  remained  for  the  victors  only  the  choice 
between  the  destruction  of  their  adversaries  or  their  own  overthrow. 
The  furv  of  the  king's  blood  thus  poured  forth  compelled  them  to  wade 
deeper  and  deeper  in  the  river  of  blood,  until  they  perished  in  it.  The 
crime  which  was  committed  in  executing  Louis  XVI.  was  at  the  same 
time  a  stroke  of  revolutionary  policy,  the  announcement  of  irreconcilable 
hostility  toward  all  monarchies.  On  November  19,  the  Convention 
resolved  itself,  as  Danton  expressed  it,  into  a  great  ccmnuittec  of  insur- 
rection against  all  kings,  by  promising,  in  the  name  of  the  French  nation, 
fraternity  and  help  to  all  peoples  which  desired  to  regain  freedom,  and 
instructing  the  generals  to  bring  aid  to  peoples  which,  in  the  cause  of 
freedom,  had  suffered  any  op]iression.  This  declaration,  it  was  decided, 
should  be  translated  into  all  languages.  The  Convention  bestowed 
French  civil  rights  on  foreigners  who  had  done  good  service  in  the 
cause  of  freedom,  among  them  the  Germans,  Klopstock,  Schiller,  and 
Campe.  Its  plans  already  covered  an  immense  field;  it  was  projioscd  to 
stir  up  the  Porte  and  Sweden  against  Russia,  that  is  to  say,  there  was 
to  be  universal  war. 

In  this  instance  the  deed  anticipated  the  word.  At  the  same  time 
in  which  the  invasion  of  the  allies  came  to  a  stand-still.  General  Ansolme 
occupied  the  county  of  Nice  without  a  blow,  and   jNIontesquiou  entered 
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PROCLAMATION 


D     U 


CONSEIL    EXECUTIF 


PROVISOIRE. 


Ext  RAIT  des   Regiflres  du  Con  feil ,  du  20 
Janvier  17p  ^ ,  tan  fecond  de  la  Republique, 


I  ■  ^  Conftil  ex^cutif  provifoire  d^lib^rant  fur 
les  mcfuies  .ä  prendre  pour  I'execution  du  dtoei 
de  la  Convention  natronile  ,  des  i^,  17,  ij  & 
10  lanvier  179).  anütc  Ics  dirpofiiions  fuivanies : 
i.°  L'eiccuiion  du  |ugemem  de  Lcitis  Capet 
fe  fcia  dcmaiii  lundi  21. 

2°  Le  lieu  dc  Icxccuiion  fera  la  Flaci  at  la 
Ritolution  ,  ci  -  devant  Lcuts  X  ^ .  enirc  le  pied- 
deflal  &  les  Cliamps-elyfees. 

3  *  Louis  Capet  partira  du  Temple  a  liuii  licures 
du  maun,  de  maniere  aue  I'execuiion  puilfe  eire 
Lite  ä  midi. 

ij  °  Dei  CommirtJircs  du  Departement  de  Paris , 


des  CommilTaircs  dc  la  Municipality,  deux  mcmbres 
du  Tribunal  criminel  afilfterom  a  iciccution  ,  le 
Secretaire  -  grefficr  de  ce  Tribunal  en  drclTcra  le 
procds  -  verbal ,  &  lefdits  CommjITaires  &  Mcmbres 
du  Tribunal,  auflitot  aprcs  Icxccuiion  confomnitc, 
vicndront  en  rendrc  compie  an  Confcil  ,-lequeI 
rellera  en  fcance  permanente  pendant  louic  cctie 
(ourn^e. 

Le  Confeil  execuiif  provifoire. 

Roland, Claviere, Monge,  Ledrun,  Carat, 

Pasche. 

Par  le  Confeil .  CroUVELLF.. 
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Fig.  32. — PriicUuiiatii)»  of  the  Provisional  Executive  Council  in  regard  to  the  execution  of 
Louis  XVI.  on  .(aniiary  21,  1793.  Kedueed  facsimile  of  a  ])lacard  on  exUiliilioii  in  tin- 
Hotel  Caruavalct  at  Paris. 


THE  FRENCH  ARMS  BECOME  AGGRESSIVE. 
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OyLoam  cyLAoYyuy  C^astint> 

'^öneral  en    Cncf'  ae  ^i^jzr/n&e.  ou  JiAoz 
/l£  a  jH&tz    ^  4  /öorier  iy4-o 
Cnlre '  cul  lAruiee^  en.  47^/  Cofo/ic/.  dn  j/Gq,  et  tmant" 
assutc'  au,  ^/zme  00  tjilaestric/it  eni/4S 

Fig.  33.— Custine. 

Savoy.  Yet  more  brilliant  hy  far  were  tlie  results  of  warlike  propa- 
gandism  on  the  German  frontier.  The  purpose  of  punishing  the  Rhenish 
ecclesiastical  states,  while  the  Prussians  were  in  Champagne,  originated 
with  General  Custine  (Fig.  33),  a  marquis,  who,  bv  a  restless  and  ambitions 
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spirit,  liad  been  drivoii  to  join  the  Kcvdlutioii.  Oii  StptiiiibiT  '.>(),  witli 
18,000  men,  he  fell  suddenly  upon  Spires,  ordered  Wiirms  to  be  seized, 
andwitli  tlie  dcclarMtion,  "  \v:ir  on  the  piilaees  of  tyrants,  pciice  to  the 
eottni>-es  ot"  the  \n>\"  captured  llie  magazines,  levied  coiitrihutions  on 
magistrate  bisiiop,  and  i  liapter,  but  spared  the  citizens.  Far  and  wide 
this  invasion  pnxhiced  terrii)le  alarm.  Noi)les  and  elergy  took  to  flight. 
The  I.an(l<,n-avi>  of  ll(sse-l)arin>tadt,  although  still  hot  in  his  hatred  of 
the  l'"reu(h,  but  now  deaf  to  the  cry  for  help  from  Mayence,  made  ready 
to  withdraw  his  troops  to  Gie.ssen  ;  the  Bavarian  Palatinate  placed  on  its 
boundaries  tablets  with  the  inscription,  "Neutral  Territory";  in  the  elec- 
torate of  Treves,  tiie  government  and  eouneil  of  war  came  to  the  conclu- 
sion to  offer  a  contribution  to  the  enemy,  if  he  should  draw  near,  and  to 
deliver  U])  tc)  him  the  Prussian  magazines  in  Coblenz  and  the  Ehren- 
brcitstein,  if  reijtiired.  This  shameful,  inconceivable  di.smay  first 
encouraged  ('u.<tine  to  extend  his  expedition  as  fiir  as  Mayence.  Fred- 
erick Joseph  von  Erthal,  a  thoroughly  worldly  prelate,  led  in  that  city, 
as  elector  since  1 774,  a  splendid  court  life.  Vain  of  his  liberal  views 
he  had  out  of  the  wealth  of  three  suppressed  cloisters  handsomely  endowed 
hisuniversitv,  and  had  also  invited  to  it  famous  .scholars,  such  as  the  his- 
torian Johann  von  Müller,  the  art  critic  Heinse,  and  the  young  naturalist 
and  circunuiavigator  (Jcorg  Forster.  His  army,  numbering  not  (piite 
3000  men,  was  commanded  by  twelve  generals,  but  for  the  sums  assigned 
to  the  keeping  up  of  fortifications  better  uses  were  foimd,  and  the  ram- 
parts themselves  were  transformed  into  English  pleasure-grounds,  or  were 
rented  to  amateur  gardeners.  The  favor  whicli  the  elector  showed  to 
the  haughty,  riotous,  and  beggarly  emigres  tended  much  to  increase  the 
discontent  of  the  population  and  to  gain  admission  for  French  demo- 
cratic ideas.  Consecpiently  Custine  counted  upon  su)>port  in  Mayence, 
when  he  ventured  upon  his  sudden  attack.  On  his  first  appearance,  on 
October  22,  the  fortress  ca]iitulatcd,  and  Frankfort  was  occupied  by 
(ieneral  Neuwinger.     At  Ratisbon  the  diet  prepared  for  flight. 

With  these  splendid  military  results  those  attained  by  the  revohi- 
tionary  pro]iaganda  did  not  correspond.  To  be  sure,  in  Mayence  there 
was  founded  a  Jacol)in  club,  the  heads  of  which  were  Doctor  Wcdekind, 
Profes.sor  Hoffmaim,  Böhmer,  a  teacher  in  the  Worms  gymnasium,  and 
the  ecclesiastics  Blau  and  Dorsch;  Georg  Forster  also  belonged  Avith 
them.  The  masses,  on  the  contrary,  showed  not  the  least  inclination  for 
republican  ideas,  especially  after  the  Prussians,  advancing  over  the 
Taunus,  recovered  Frankfort  on  December  2,  and  with  little  difficulty 
drove  the  French  (Fig.  PA)  from  the  entire  right  liank  of  the  Khine, 
with  the  exception  of  Kastei.      The  commissioners  of  the  Convention, 
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wlio  prorhiiiut'd  tlio  sovcrcif^nty  of  tlii'  ik'i)|)1c,  the  abolition  of  taxes, 
burdens,  and  special  privilej^es,  and  who  were  to  siininion  |iiiniary  elec- 
toral assemblies,  lilt  constrained  to  threaten  those  wIk»  did  not  appear 
with  confiscation,  deportation,  and  death ;  but  nevertheless  only  a  small 


Fig.  3-1.— a  National  Guardsman  on  sentry  duty.     (From  the  "  Journal  of  the  taking  of 
Frankfort  hy  the  Xew  Franks,"  17!«.) 

number  of  voters  came  toffether.     The  Jacobin  craze  in  Mavenee  came 
to  an  end  when  tlie  Prussians  took  the  city  on  July  2o. 

Entirely  similar  were  the  experiences  that  awaited  Diimonriez  when 
the  retreat  of  the  allies  enabled  him  to  take  in  hand  liis  ohl  |)hui  of  con- 
querinj^  and    revolutioiiizino-    I'eloimn.     On  October  2.S,   he  iicoan   his 
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uiurcli  into  Bclgiiiiu  ;  on  Novcnihcr  ö,  at  .Icninüippos,  not  far  from  Mens, 
he  defeated  Duke  Albert  of  8axe-Tesehen,  and  on  November  14  made 
his  entrance  into  ]>nissel?.  But  as  soon  as  Dumouricz  in  concert  witii 
the  (letnocratic  or  X'onck  party  announced  tlie  abolition  of  the  existing 
constitution,  antl  a  new  election  of   magistrates    iiy   universal   suffrage, 

then  it  was  shown  how  weak  in  this 
coiuitry  were  the  revolutionists.  Nearly 
everywhere  the  <'iections  were  carried 
by  force,  and  even  then  the  choice  for 
the  most  part  fell  on  members  of  the 
old  estates.  The  French  propaganila 
soon  became  weary  of  the  pretence  of 
making  the  various  peoples  happy,  and 
tlicre  appeared  the  desire  for  the  sj)oils 
of  victory.  For  the  economic  results 
of  the  Revolution  in  France  were  ])ros- 
tration  of"  airriculture,  statrnation  of 
trade,  the  ruin  of  industries,  decay  of" 
state  institutions  and  of  ])ulilic  edifices. 
The  phuuler  of  cliurches  and  of  emirjre.i 
was  lost  in  the  abyss  of  anarchy,  and, 
since  within  the  country  there  was  n<^th- 
ing  more  to  be  confiscated,  the  raven- 
ous appetite  of  the  new  masters  turned 
to  their  neighbors.  As  at  first  the  kings, 
so  now  the  pcnjth's  who  wished  to  have 
nothing  to  do  with  the  f"riendship  forced 
upon  them  were  menaced  with  the  en- 
mity of  the  Revolution.  On  the  mo- 
tion of  Cambon,  December  lö,  tlie 
Convention  adopted  the  resolution  : 
"  Wherever  the  Frencharmies  conical! 
taxes,  tithes,  and  class-privileges  shall 
be  abolished,  all  exi.sting  magistrates 
removed,  provisional  administrators 
shall  be  chosen  by  universal  suffrage, 
the  property  of  the  overthrown  govern- 
ment, of  privileged  persons,  and  of  their  adherents  shall  )»■  ]ilaced  under 
French  jirotection,  commissioners  of  the  Convention  shall  lie  sent  to  frater- 
nize with  the  people,  and  commissioners  of  the  government  sliall  attend 
to  the  subsistence  of  French  troops  in  the  comitry  "  (cf.  Fig.  ;i5). 


Fig.  35. — A  Jacobin  Libertr-Tne  in 
Mayence.  (From  the  ".Tournal  of 
the  taking  of  Frankfort  by  the  New 
Franks,"  1793.) 
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ThLs  system  stood  in  direct  opposition  to  the  vicwrf  of"  Dumouriez. 
He  wished  to  gain  over  Belgium  hy  indidgent  measures,  and  to  main- 
tain his  army  in  that  rich  country  in  a  h'gitimate  manner  ;  the  authorities 
at  Paris,  on  the  contrary,  were  seeking  a  market  for  their  assignats,  which 
were  depreciating  more  and  more,  and  a  field  in  which  to  enrich  them- 
selves and  their  favorites.  Äloreover,  an  eöective  army,  and  especi- 
ally one  that  was  victorious,  was  to  them  not  an  object  of  pride,  but  of 
fear.  The  greater  the  displeasure  of  Dumouriez  at  seeing  himself  ham- 
pered in  his  victorious  career,  the  more  acceptable  was  the  invitation  of 
some  Dutch  democrats.  A  more  pacific  disposition  no  government  in 
Europe  could  cherisii  than  that  of  their  high  mightinesses  in  Amsterdam  ; 
long  ago  had  they,  in  the  comfortable  enjoyment  uf  their  riches,  discarded 
the  proud  policy  of  John  de  \\'itt ;  the  army  of  the  republic  was  scarcely 
capable  of  ofiering  any  resistance ;  for  this  very  reason  Dumouriez  hoped 
to  gain  here  easily  laurels  for  himself  and  means  of  subsistence  for  his 
starving  army.  Only  one  weighty  reason  for  hesitation  stood  in  the 
way :  the  certainty  that  England  would  not  look  quietly  upon  the  ex- 
tension of  French  authority  over  the  mouths  of  the  Scheide  and  Rhine. 
But  this,  too,  seemed  not  insu])erable.  The  Kevolution  might  still  count 
upon  the  sympathies  which  it  had  received  on  its  first  soaring  flight 
from  men  like  Fox  and  Sheridan  and  a  great  number  of  the  Whigs. 
The  desire  of  the  Catholic  Irish  for  emancipation  and  for  a  separation 
from  England  promised  other  allies  for  France.  In  all  French  harbors 
preparations  were  eagerly  made,  that,  if  possible,  possession  might 
be  obtained  of  the  Dutch  fleet,  and,  in  that  event,  Dumouriez  thought 
that  France  would  be  strong  enough  to  cope  with  I^ngland  on  the 
sea,  if  necessary.  But  the  more  clearly  the  cosmopolitan  proj)aganda, 
the  call  to  a  general  revolution,  and  the  radical  reform  of  society 
came  to  the  front,  the  more  indifferent  became  the  English  friends  of 
France.  The  British  government  still  remained  peaceable.  \\'illiam 
Pitt,  who  was  at  its  head,  was  not  a  man  who  favored  a  warlike  foreign 
policv  ;  for  the  great  internal  reforms  with  which  he  sought  to  complete 
the  work  of  1689  peace  was  far  too  necessary  to  allow  him  to  neglect  any- 
thing in  his  power  to  secure  its  maintenance.  But  wlien  the  Conven- 
tion, on  November  16,mthout  regard  for  the  treaty  stipulations  of  1788, 
which  secured  to  the  Netherlands  the  closing  of  the  Scheide,  declared  the 
navigation  of  that  river  to  be  free,  Pitt  replied  to  this,  on  December  1, 
bv  a  royal  proclamation,  which  summoned  a  part  of  the  militia  to  arms, 
and  convened  the  prorogued  Parliament  for  December  13.  All  this 
caused  the  executive  committee  of  the  Convention  to  hesitate  to  such  a 
degree  that  the  plan  against  Holland,  if  not  abandoned,  was  nevertheless 
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]M)stj)onefl,  and  Dumouriez,  instead  of  turning  to  Holland,  was  ordered 
to  sui)])ort  Custine  on  the  Rhine,  and  advanced  upon  Ai.\-la-C"luipelle. 

If  the  necessity  of  renouncing  j)lans  for  additional  conquests  was 
understood,  yet  the  resolution  was  firm  to  treat  as  good  booty  the  lands 
already  occu])ied,  and  especially  Belgium.  Yet  this  purpose,  also,  en- 
countered opposition  from  more  tiian  one  (piarter.    First  from  i)umoiiricz, 
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ami  then  on  the  jKirt  of  tlic  Bclt^ians,  wlio  liad  no  desire  to  be  ineorixirated 
with  France.  The  protest  of  P^nghmd,  liowever,  was  of  the  greatest 
importance.  Although  the  liorror  eause<l  by  the  e.xeeiition  of  Louis 
X\'I.  rendered  a  war  against  the  regicides  popular,  yet  Pitt  (Fig.  .36) 
was  prepared  to  make  great  sacrifices  in  order  to  maintain  peace.  He 
made  it  clear,  however,  by  his  iittcraiiccs,  that  llic  oiciipation  of  Ilclginm 
by  the  French  would  lead  to  war.  lUit  the  defeat  of  moderate  men  in 
the  king's  trial  made  the  victors  deaf  to  the  voice  of  moderation  and 
prudence  in  their  foreign  policy ;  even  Robespierre,  although  no  friend 
to  a  noisy  policy  of  attack,  now  accepted  war  as  the  necessary  conse- 
quence of  preceding  events.  In  a  few  there  glimmered  still  a  spark-  of 
the  old  enthusiasm  for  universal  emancipation,  but  the  most  were  pushed 
on  by  the  robber-spirit.  By  the  withdrawal  of  Roland,  who,  dis- 
heartened, gave  up  the  struggle  against  the  Moiuitain,  and  of  I'ache, 
who  was  removed  by  his  own  party,  the  executive  conmiittee  was  disor- 
ganized and  the  arbitrariness  of  certain  individuals  had  freer  play.  The 
cessation  on  the  part  of  the  English  of  preparations  for  Mar  was  imperi- 
ously demanded,  and  then  the  dismissal  of  the  French  agent  Chauvelin 
from  London  was  seized  upon  as  an  occasion  for  declaring  war — February 
1,  1793 — against  England  and  at  the  same  time  against  the  Netherlands. 
The  Convention  decreed  a  new  issue  of  800,000,000  of  assignats,  and 
the  levy  of  300,000  men.  The  Hamburg  senate  having  sent  away  the 
French  envov,  an  embargo  was  laid,  on  March  4,  upon  all  Hanseatic 
vessels.  The  prostration  of  Spain  invited  an  invasion  of  that  country ; 
after  the  French  ambassador  at  Madrid  had  received  his  pass]>orts  in 
consequence  of  the  execution  of  Ijouis,  a  declaration  of  war  against 
Spain  was  issued  on  INIarch  7.  In  Belgium  the  commissioners  of  the 
Convention  made  great  havoc;  as  if  in  an  enemy's  country,  the  public 
coffers  and  the  churches  were  plundered.  l>y  the  end  of  February  the 
country  was  compelled  to  request  its  incorporation  with  France,  a  result 
which  had  already  befallen  Savoy  in  November.  In  all  places,  the 
voting  was  a  mere  piece  of  jtigglery ;  in  the  absence  of  all  respectable 
people,  it  was  carried  <m  by  a  liaiKlful  of  the  ]irnletariat  under  the  pro- 
tection of  French  troops. 

On  Februarv  17,  at  Bergen-op-Zoom.  Dunionriez  crossed  the  frontiers 
of  Holland.  Well  acquaintetl  with  the  danger  whieh  threatened  his 
right  wing,  he  wished  to  reach  Amsterdam  befJire  the  (iermans  or  Eng- 
lish coidd  come  to  the  assistance  of  the  Dutch.  His  wish  was  then  to 
defeat  the  Austrians,  and  afterwards,  at  the  head  of  his  vi.torious  army, 
to  put  an  end  to  Jacobin  management  at  I'ari^.  üut.  before  he  could 
even  take  Dort,  the  catastrophe  burst  upon  him  from  the  German  side. 
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On  tiio  relri'iit  trom  Champagne,  long  ;uid  vcxutiou.s  negotiations  had 
followed  between  the  two  allies,  Prussia  and  Austria.  The  coalition 
was  not  dissolved,  but  its  aim  and  character  were  changed.  Austria  had 
renounced  the  jjurpose  of  restoring  the  Bourbon  throne;  it  demanded, 
since  Ansbach  and  Bayreuth  could  not  be  had,  a  French  border-land  in 
addition  to  Bavaria.  Prussia  claimed  in  payment  of  the  expenses  of  the 
last  campaign  a  piece  of  Poland,  with  a  proviso  of  further  compensation 
f)r  till'  continuation  of  the  war.  On  December  1^0,  they  iinally  reached 
an  agreement.  The  German  cnipire,  also,  now  entered  tlic  lists  of  com- 
batants. Although  the  disadvantages  of  a  «lividcd  supreme  command 
again  made  tlicmselves  immediately  felt,  nevertiieless  the  sujieriority  of 
tlie  well-trained  German  troops  over  tiie  undisciplined  hordes  of  the 
rcpnl)lic  was  immediately  and  etfectually  manifested.  After  Ai.\-!a- 
C'hapelle,  with  ai<l  from  the  inhabitants,  was  taken,  and  tiie  division  of 
the  enemy  tiiei-e  present  was  dispersed.  Archduke  Charles  relieved  Macs- 
tricht,  and,  pressing  on  rapidly,  he  seized  Tongres  and  tiiereby  compelled 
the  French  to  evacuate  F>iege.  In  Belgiiuu,  tiu!  Sicilian  Vespers,  pre- 
dicted by  Dumouriez,  were  now  threatening  the  French  ;  wlien  the 
country-people  saw  the  preparations  of  the  French  to  carry  the  silver 
and  gold  utensils  of  the  churches  across  the  frontier,  they  rose  up  in  a 
body.  In  fact  there  was  now  no  salvation  tor  the  armv  except  tiie  prom])t 
recall  of  numouricz  to  Belgium.  He  came,  but  embittered  and  firmly 
resolved  on  his  course.  His  first  act  was  to  lay  before  the  commissioners 
of  the  Convention  their  fine  work;  in  a  letter  he  expressed  himself 
unsparingly  in  regard  to  the  proceedings  of  the  Convention.  Tiien  he 
threw  himself  upon  the  Austrians;  a  bold  offensive  seemed  to  him  the 
only  means  of  restoring  the  spirit  of  his  troops  and  of  making  sure  of 
them,  in  order  with  their  aid  to  be  able  to  deal  his  blow  upon  the 
Jacobins.  On  March  18,  he  attacked  the  Prince  of  Coburg  at  Neer- 
winden,  half  way  between  Liege  and  Brussels.  At  the  first  his  troops 
under  Valence  and  young  Louis  Philippe  de  Chartres,  son  of  figalite, 
gained  ground,  but  a  determined  assault  by  Archduke  Charles  upon  his 
left  wing  compelled  his  retreat  to  Louvain.  Tlie  cnnilition  of  his  army 
rendered  it  impossible  for  him  to  maintain  himself  on  Belgian  soil. 
Under  semblance  of  negotiating  an  exchange  of  jirisoners,  he  made 
known  to  Colonel  Alack,  the  representative  of  Coburg,  his  design  of 
marching  upon  Paris  against  the  Jacobins  and  proclaiming  the  dauphin 
as  Louis  XVII.  With  a  view  to  this,  he  stipulated  with  the  Austrians 
for  an  armistice,  to  contimie  fourteen  days.  Even  to  the  commissioners 
of  the  Convention,  who  had  arrived  in  his  camp,  lie  made  no  secret 
of  his  purpose.     But  his  enemies  were  active.     The  war  miuister  Beur- 
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nonville  and  three  ooiiimissioiiers  dt'livered  to  him  the  summons  of  the 
Convention,  and  on  his  refusal  to  comply  pronounced  his  suspension. 
Hereupon  Dumouriez  ordered  their  arrest,  and  delivered  them  up  to  the 
Austrians  as  hostages  for  the  safety  of  the  royal  family ;  but  his  attempt 
to  seize  the  fortresses  of  Lille  and  Valenciennes  failed,  the  commissioners 
of  the  Convention  ordered  his  arrest,  and  entrusted  the  supreme  com- 
mand to  General  Dampicrre;  the  troops  began  to  grow  discontented; 
a  manifesto  issued  (April  5)  at  his  request  by  the  Prince  of  Coburg, 
solemnly  denying  all  views  of  conquest,  no  longer  prevented  a  general 
desertion.  Nothing  now  remained  for  him  Init  flight  to  the  Austrians, 
to  whom  some  800  men  of  his  army  followed  him.  But,  being  looked 
upon  by  the  Austrians,  also,  witii  suspicion,  he  betook  himself  to  Eng- 
land, wlierc  he  died  in  1823. 

The  northern  army  was  now  thrown  into  confusion,  and  the  great 
preparations  of  the  Convention  were  not  yet  completed,  so  that  nothing 
could  have  hindered  the  allies  from  advancing  upon  Paris  and  there 
putting  an  end  to  the  tyranny  of  the  handful  of  democrats,  had  not  the 
internal  weakness  of  the  coalition  jirevented  their  making  a  profitable 
use  of  the  victory.  The  military  strength  of  the  two  German  powers 
was  as  much  paralyzed  through  anxiety  respecting  Russian  aggrandize- 
ment as  by  mutual  distrust. 

As  soon  as  the  Empress  Catharine  was  free  from  the  war  with  Tur- 
kev,  she  manifested  the  greatest  eagerness  to  render  herself  mistress  of 
Poland,  while  the  German  powers  were  not  in  a  condition  to  oppose  her 
plans.  From  the  north  and  the  south  her  armies  pressed  on,  nearly 
100,000  strong,  avowedly  as  friends,  for  the  protection  of  the  ancient 
institutions  of  the  kingdom,  which  were  endangered  by  the  Jacobin  con- 
stitution of  May.  They  were  received  with  open  arms  by  the  malcon- 
tents, Branicki,  Felix  Potocki,  Rzewuski,  and  their  associates,  who  had 
leagued  together  at  Targovitz,  a  small  town  of  the  Ukraine.  The  opjjo- 
sition  attempted  by  the  patriots,  under  the  leadership  of  Thaddens 
Kosciuszko,  Ignatius  Potocki,  Kollontay,  and  others,  was  easily  over- 
powered. The  King  of  Prussia  refused  the  assistance  for  which  appeal 
was  made.  Supported  by  the  foreign  defenders  of  Polish  freedom,  the 
confederates  renewed  the  former  disorders,  tyrannized  over  their  adver- 
saries, quarreled  among  themselves,  and  treated  the  fatherland  as  booty, 
to  satisfv'  their  covetousness  and  self-seeking,  while  on  the  other  side  the 
patriots,  having  a  secret  agreement  with  Paris,  prepared  for  the  contest 
against  them  and  against  Russia.  But  the  greater  the  discord  between 
the  German  powers  became  at  this  time,  the  more  silent  was  the  cabinet 
of  St.  Petersburg  in   reference  to  tlie   Prussian   indcumification.     That 
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I'riissia,  in  tliis  all'air,  cduUI  iiol  ix'ckcm  at  all  iiikhi  the  assi.-laiicr  nl  Au-lria, 
Minister  von  Ilanjrwitz  became  convinced  dnrinji  llic  ncuniialinns  wliicii 
he  liad  to  coTidnct  at  Vienna  with  von  Spiehnann  on  the  <|Ucstioii  of 
indemnities;  for,  after  l^elgium  was  lost,  and  therewith  the  realization  of 
tiie  Bavarian  exchange  had  become  more  doubtful  lliaii  ever,  tlie  only 
apprehension  still  entertained  at  Vienna  was  that  Austria  would  meet 
with  nothing  but  disappointment,  if  Prussia  should  gain  her  prize.  Upon 
this  von  Ilaugwitz  threatened  that  his  king  would  liirthwith  niaUe  peace 
with  France,  if  the  emperor  ilid  not  guarantee  to  liini  defuiitcly  posses- 
sions in  Poland;  and  now  Cobenzl,  in  his  perplexity,  fell  upon  the  crafty 
expedient  of  ajiparentlv  ae(piiescing  in  this  demand,  but  of  secretly 
urging  at  St.  Petersburg,  with  regai-d  to  it,  that  the  Pni>.-iau  iudeuuii- 
fication  should  not  only  be  diiniiiished  as  nuieh  as  [»»sible,  btU,  fhrther- 
morc,  should  not  be  conceded  until  Prussia,  by  euergetic  participation 
in  the  French  war,  had  deserved  it,  and  the  Havarian  exchange  could  be 
accomplished. 

Catharine  II.  now  changed  her  fietcrtnination,  and,  being  convinced 
that  she  could  not  carry  out  her  ])lans  in  regard  to  Poland  without  the 
aid  of  an  allv,  came  to  an  understanding  with  Prussia.  On  January  2.">, 
17!);;,  a  s(H'ret  treaty  of  partition  Ix'tween  Russia  and  Pi'iissia  was 
signeil.  Jiy  a  royal  patent  of  ]\Iarch  25,  the  latter  took  the  frontier  dis- 
trict as  far  as  a  line  extending  from  Czenstochowa  through  iJawe  to  Sol- 
dau,  including  the  cities  of  Daiitzic  and  Thorn.  Important  as  was 
the  acfjuisition  of  this  territory,  now  called  South  Prussia,  <-oniprising 
ini>i-e  than  24,000  square  miles  with  1,500,000  inhal>itant>,  which,  by 
tilling  out  the  corner  between  Silesia  and  East  Prussia,  greatly  improved 
the  military  boundaries  of  the  state,  nevertheless  the  lion's  share  fell  to 
Russia;  for,  on  April  7,  Russia  took  possession  of  ilie  I'kiaine,  lüastern 
Ijithuania,  and  the  reuiainder  of  Podolia  and  N'olhyuia,  embracing  over 
108,000  scpiare  miles  and  :;,( UK ),()(!( I  inhabitaut>. 

Catharine  made  every  endeavor  to  cast  on  Prussia  the  odium  attach- 
ing to  this  violent  ])roceeding,  and  to  plav  the  pai't  of  the  pnitcctor  of 
the  Poles  against  the  (lermans.  Since  the  elections  to  the  diet,  which 
assembl(>d  at  (irodnoon  .lime  17,  were  conducted  amid  scenes  of  shame- 
less bribcrv,  and  aniont;  the  pi'ovincial  deputies  the  meanest  bickerings 
prevailed,  this  game  was  rendered  easier  for  Catharine.  If  the  cession 
to  Russia  were  immediately  carried  out,  then  this  power  would  arrange 
the  transaction  betweeu  the  small  states,  Prussia  and  P<ilaud,  according 
to  circumstances  and  her  good  pleasui'c.  '{"lie  Poles  eagerly  entered  into 
this  view  ;  on  Julv  22,  the  «liet  granted  its  ap]iroval  of  the  cession  to 
Kussia,  in   ordia'   now   to   ')e  able  to   reject    with  greater  security  every 
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Prussian  demand.  In  truth,  tlie  Russian  amliassador,  von  Sievers,  mani- 
fested not  the  least  inclination  to  l)rin<i;  tlie  Poles  to  compliance  with 
respect  to  Prussia,  hut  positively  refused  to  employ  force  in  order  to 
bring  about  in  the  diet  a  change  of  opinion.  Thus  Prussia  perceived 
the  fulfilment  of  her  desire  indefinitely  deferred.  A  deep  and  justifiable 
distrust  of  Russian  friendship  iiercwitli  took  root  at  Berlin. 

But  no  less  was  that  distrust  of  each  other  with  which  the  two  Ger- 
man powers  were  filled.  Since  Austria  not  only  had  sought  to  injure 
Prussia  by  machinations  at  St.  Petersburg,  but  also  showed  a  disposition 
to  compel  the  Elector  of  Bavaria  to  give  up  his  opposition  to  the 
exchange  project,  the  view  began  to  prevail  in  Berlin  that  Prussia  should 
take  care  not  to  sacrifice  for  Austria  in  the  French  war  the  f  irces  of 
which  it  might  soon  have  need  against  Austria.  But  in  Vienna  there 
was  accomplished  about  the  same  time  a  change  in  the  ministry,  whicii 
was  destined  to  exercise  a  very  decisive  influence  upon  the  entire  future 
course  of  the  war  against  the  Revolution.  The  emperor  (Fig.  37),  young 
and  inexperienced  as  he  was,  nevertheless  perceived  with  growing  dis- 
satisfaction into  what  a  sea  of  embarrassments  his  state  had  been  steered. 
The  Russo-Prussian  treaty  of  January  23  was  the  rock  on  which 
Cobenzl's  dishonorable  policy  was  shipwrecked.  On  Marcli  27,  he  was 
dismissed  from  office,  together  with  his  friend,  von  Spielmann.  Baron 
Thugut,  to  whom  the  emperor  on  the  recommendation  of  his  former  tutor 
and  present  favorite,  Count  Fi'ancis  Colloredo,  connnitted  the  manage- 
ment of  foreign  affairs,  was  a  man  of  low  extraction,  but  by  Ids  abilities 
and  talent  for  intrigue,  as  well  as  by  the  reckless  energy  of  his  ambition, 
he  had  rapidly  risen  in  power.  Despotic  and  imperious  toward  inferiors, 
but  croucliiug  to  superiors,  he  valued  higiily  tiie  possession  of  power. 
The  emperor  was  very  imperfectly  educated  and  susceptible  of  no  deep 
sentiment,  whether  good  or  bad;  with  him  Thugut  knew  how  to  keep 
himself  respected  by  means  of  a  coolness  that  was  imperturbable.  ^\'ith 
Thugut,  Austrian  policy  turned  back  decidedly  into  the  paths  of  Prince 
Kaunitz;  among  all  the  rivals  of  Austria,  Prussia  w^as  in  his  view 
the  most  dangerous.  He  considered  it  of  great  importance  to  renew  the 
old  friendship  with  Russia,  and  win  over  England,  in  order  to  isolate 
Prussia  completely;  by  means  of  the  former  he  wished  to  prevent  Prus- 
sian aggrandizement  in  Poland,  and  from  the  latter  likewise  to  reap  a 
sufficient  advantage.  Since  England  regarded  it  as  important  that  Bel- 
gium should  be  in  the  hands  of  a  great  power,  which  would  be  able  to 
protect  it,  he  very  willingly  entered  into  her  project :  since  Austria, 
also,  was  desirous  of  having  indenniification,  while  there  was  no  further 
prospect  of  the  acquisition  of  Bavaria,  she  must  therefore  seek  it  at  the 
VuL.  XVI.— a 
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oxpoiisc  of  France,  by  the  conquest  ol'  tlio  country  as  far  as  the  Somnio — 
tliat  is,  by  confining  France  within  the  limits  hiid  down  by  the  Peace  of 
the  Pyrenees  in  1659.  Once  familiar  with  this  purpose,  the  government 
at   Vienna  rejoiced   over  every   increase  of  the  revolutionary  turmoil. 


Fig.  37. — Frauds  II.  of  Austriu.     After  an  oiigravinH  by  Francis  Wieuk ;  original  painting 

by  J.  Eltcur. 

which  must  facilitate  the  conquest,  and   considerations  of  relation.ship 
would  not  hold  back  the  emperor  in  any  degree. 

With  this  altered  conception,  Coburg's  manifesto  of  April  5  stood 
directly  in  contradiction.     In  the  conference,  which,  on  the  pavt  of  Aus- 
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tria,  Counts  Metternicli  and  Starhcnibcrg  licld  at  Antwerp  with  the  Duke 
of  York  as  commander  of  the  English  auxiliaries,  the  Prince  of  Orange, 
and  other  diplomatists,  for  the  establishment  of  a  future  course  of  action, 
this  proclamation  encountered  general  disapproval,  and  the  prince  was 
iihiiged  to  supersede  it  liy  another  of  April  9,  which  completely  dis- 
claimed the  principles  of  the  first  and  declared  a  war  of  conquest  against 
France.  At  this  same  time  Lncchesini,  the  most  decided  enemy  of 
Austria,  obtained  a  preponderating  intluence  among  the  counselors  of 
King  Frederick  William  II.  Both  Thugut  and  Lucchesini  looked  only 
to  the  momentary  advantaire,  and  selfishness  that  knew  no  lu<rher  consid- 
eration  drove  the  wedge  still  deeper  into  the  cleft  between  the  German 
powers,  on  whose  firm  concord  the  salvation  of  Europe  chiefly  reposed. 
Under  such  circumstances  the  conduct  of  the  war  lost  all  energy.  At 
the  theatre  of  war  on  the  Rhine,  the  Duke  of  Brunswick,  on  account  of 
the  political  considerations  that  have  been  mentioned,  did  not  break  uj) 
completely  the  remains  of  the  army  of  the  Rhine  and  Äloselle,  which 
had  been  driven  liack  behind  the  Lauter  and  to  the  Saar,  but  sent  away 
u])wards  of  40,0()()  men,  the  full  half  of  his  forces,  to  the  siege  of 
Mayence,  Avhile  the  king,  although  in  failing  health,  spent  the  time  in 
trips  to  luxurious  Frankfort,  in  Zweibrücken,  or  in  Darmstadt.  In  such 
a  state  of  affairs  uotiiing  could  be  nuire  preposterous  than  the  manifesto 
of  April  9,  whicli  threw  out  threats  without  the  power  or  even  the 
earnest  purpose  Ix'ing  at  hand  to  follow  them  uj»  i>y  acts.  It  alarmed 
those  on  whose  aid  in  the  interior  of  France  it  ^\•ould  have  been  necessary 
to  reckon,  and  it  aroused  against  the  allies  not  merely  the  revolutionary 
party,  but  all  those  who  would  defend  the  territory  of  the  nation  and 
the  liberty  that  had  been  gained.  Each  one  of  the  allies  was  pursuing 
only  his  own  special  interests.  Coburg  invested  Lequesnoi,  the  Duke 
of  York  sought  to  capture  Dunkirk  tlint  it  might  lie  held  for  England 
as  a  permanent  possession,  and  betweeu  Austria  and  Prussia  it  came  to  a 
formal  rupture,  when  Wurmser,  instead  of  aiding  the  Duke  of  Bruns- 
wick in  tiie  siege  of  Landau,  suddenly  turned  aside  for  the  ])iirj)ose  of 
subduing  Alsace.  When  the  French,  on  September  14,  ventured  an 
assault  upon  the  Prussian  position  at  Pirmasens,  they  did  indeed  meet 
with  a  bloody  repulse  from  the  duke ;  but  the  pursuit,  which  would  have 
promised  decisive  results,  was  not  carried  out,  because  the  design  of  the 
Prussian  leaders  was  to  have  the  army  at  all  times  in  readiness  to  act 
freely,  in  the  evcut  of  its  being  needed  at  the  east.  For  Austria  now 
demanded  a  part  of  Poland,  including  Cracow,  and  in  Gnxluo  the 
demands  of  Prussia  wore  opposed  by  Austrian  intrigues  and  by  the 
passive  resistance  of  Russia.      On  September  23,  Lucchesini  informed 
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Count  Lehrbacli,  the  Austrian  anihassador,  that,  since  dillic  uHies  were 
raised  in  the  way  of  the  king's  taking  possession  of"  the  I'dlisli  districts 
promised  him,  he  would  find  himself  coinpelied  to  go  to  Poland  in  person 
and  to  take  a  part  of  his  troops  thither.  On  Septemher  2'J  the  king 
carried  into  eÖect  his  deckircd  resolution.  This  energetic  step  at  least 
ended  the  crafty  delay  of  the  Polish  diet  at  (irodno.  That  they  might 
have  an  excuse  for  agreeing  to  the  treaty  with  Prussia,  the  leaders  of  the 
diet  asked  lor  a  display  of  military  force,  and  Sievers  accordingly  arrested 
foiu- speakers  and  sui  rounded  the  diet  with  troops.  In  order  to  escape 
the  necessity  of  an  explicit  assent,  the  assembly  maintain(>d  an  obstinate 
silence,  until  finally,  deep  in  the  night,  one  of  the  (le]>iities  made  the 
motion  that  silence  should  be  considered  as  consent,  and  upon  tiiis  the 
marshal  of  tlie  diet  declared  tlie  Prussian  treaty  approved.  Jliit  although 
Catharine  had  decided  that  she  must  resign  a  part  of  the  Polish  booty, 
she  made  so  much  the  greater  haste  to  secure  possession  of  what  was  hit 
of  the  republic.  And,  in  fact,  Poland  was  practically  siibjeclcd  to  Rus- 
sian rule  by  a  perpetual  alliance  concluded  on  October  lü. 

Thus  was  the  situation  created  which  enabled  those  who  held  j)o\\(  r 
in  Paris  to  establish  their  sway  in  every  part  of  France  without  moles- 
tation from  abroad.  The  Girondists  added  to  their  many  mistakes  of 
an  earlier  day  this  fresh  blunder,  that,  although  they  had  such  experi- 
ence of  the  formidable  character  of  their  adversaries,  they  yet  imagined 
that  they  still  had  the  c(mtrol  of  the  goveriunent  in  their  hands,  and 
had  time  in  which  to  establish  at  tiieir  leisure  a  new  constitution.  Many 
we(^ks  were  spent  in  considering  this.  The  population,  in  need  of  rest,  to 
whom  all  politics  had  liecome  an  object  of  disgust  and  dread,  took  not 
the  slightest  interest  in  this,  but  the  docile  disciples  of  Ivobespierre  fell 
with  fury  upon  a  constitution  that  maintained  a  position  which  I  hey  had 
long  since  left  behind.  For  a  long  time  they  had  been  understanding 
by  democracy  not  equality  of  rights  for  all  men,  but  the  sole  dominion 
of  the  proletariat.  Measures  regarded  at  first  as  expedients  for  com- 
bating temporary  inconvenience,  such  as  the  procuring  of  food  at  the 
expense  of  the  state  (m  account  of  the  scarcity  and  dcarness  of  ])rovisions, 
the  prohibition  of  the  exportation  of  gold  and  silver  coins  and  utensils 
in  view  of  the  disappearance  of  hard  money,  became  more  ami  more 
identified  with  the  comminiistic  system,  as  Marat  proclaimed  it;  and  the 
Mountain  made  use  of  the  most  serviceabh;  weapons  against  the  (Jirond- 
ists,  as  a  means  of  casting  suspicion  upon  that  ])arty.  The  first  strong 
petition  of  the  sections,  on  February  12,  concerning  the  establishment 
of  a  scale  of  prices,  principally  of  grain,  was  indeed  rejected,  but 
the  Commune,  who,  with  the  help  of  the  sections,  tyrannized  over  tlie 
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Fig.  33. — The  Jacubiu.  At"ter  a  contcmpurary  engraviiijj;.  On  his  cap  under  an  open  eye 
can  be  read  the  word  :  iurvrillance,  as  emblem  of  the  popular  clubs  which  called  them- 
selves stirvcillantes  de  Vautorite.  On  his  breast  he  carries  a  membership  medal  of  the 
Jacobin  Club.  In  his  right  hand  he  holds  a  bell  to  show  that  he  is  ready  to  give  the 
alarm  to  the  fatherland  of  the  first  threatening  danger.  On  the  sheets  of  paper  in  his 
left  band  are  the  dates  July  14,  17S9,  and  August  10,  1792.  In  his  belt  he  carries  two 
pistols  and  at  his  side  a  sabre.     On  his  feet  he  wears  wooden  shoes. 


peaceable  inhabitants  and  formed  the  centre  of  this  entire  movement, 
learned  from  this  failure  only  that  they  must  have  their  violent  masses 
more  completely  in  readiness  in  order  to  humble  the  refractory  Conven- 
tion. In  vain  did  the  Convention  seek  to  pacify  them  by  imposina;  on 
the  rich  a  progressive  tax  of  4,000,000  francs,  avowedly  for  jnirchases 
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of  grain  ;  on  Fel)ruary  25,  the  excited  populace  began  to  attack  1200 
shop.-;  gcni'rally  tiiose  belonging  to  liie  conslitntional  National  (iuards, 
at  first  llxing  the  prices  of  goods,  tiien  sini|)ly  iiiundcriiig  liir  iiotn's  at  u 
time.  This  method  had  its  eflect  u]ion  tiic  situation  ;  tiic  ('onvi'ntion 
granted  a  new  advance  of  7,000,000  francs,  but  tliis  imnicdiatciy  gave 
rise  to  greater  demands  :  proiiibition  of  money-dealing  and  regulations 
against  usurers  and  the  aristocracy  of  property.  Consequently,  in  order 
to  appease  the  ])ro!etariat,  there  ninst  he  decreed  tiie  rigiit  to  work,  a 
new  progressive  tax  npoii  the  rich,  and  the  division  of  the  public  lands 
among  the  city  poor.  It  was  not  bitter  need,  the  desperation  of  hunger, 
that  urged  these  imperious  demands,  for  tlio  war  had  bettered  the  condi- 
tion of  tlie  laborers.  Still  less  could  this  despoiling  of  peo])le  of  property 
be  styled  a  desperate  act  for  the  defence  of  the  countrv  against  I'orcign 
assailants.  The  news  of  the  (Irst  disasters  in  the  field  were  onlv  em- 
ployed for  the  ])urpose  of  strengthening  the  outerv  against  tlie  consjtira- 
tors,  the  rich,  scllish  men.  Ti)  jdunder  tin-  proprietors  and  to  stir  up 
the  popidace  was  certainly  much  easier  and  less  dangerous  than  to  detend 
the  frontiers  of  the  fatherland  with  ai'ins  in  tlu^  hand.  The  enemy  whom 
the  extremists  resisted  was  the  (lironde,  and  that  which  they  desired 
to  conquer  for  themselves  was  power.  On  March  9,  the  populace  for 
the  first  time  burst  violently  in  upon  the  Convention,  but  on  this  occa- 
sion they  were  successfully  driven  back  with  the  help  of  the  volimteers 
from  Brittany. 

Just  at  this  time  Danton  returned  from  the  theatre  of  war  in  Bel- 
gium. He  had  there  seen  the  danger  which  was  threatening  to  burst 
upon  France.  He  knew  that,  to  avert  it,  the  most  pressing  need  was  a 
dictatorship,  not  that  of  the  populace  and  the  clubs,  but  a  strong  national 
government,  firmed  directly  out  of  the  leaders  of  the  Convention.  Ivobes- 
pierre,  who  had  long  been  secretly  endeavoring  to  secure  fiir  himself  the 
role  of  dictator,  readily  a])proved  of  this  view.  The  sending  out  of 
eighty-two  representatives  of  the  people,  well-approved  patriots,  had  for 
its  real  object,  under  the  guise  of  hastening  the  recruiting  for  the  army, 
to  stifle  in  the  country  all  opposition  to  the  democratic  dictatorship.  But 
Robespierre  would  not  neglect  such  a  favorable  opportunity  of  dealing 
a  blow  at  his  chief  enemy — the  party  of  the  Girondists.  One  of  the 
deputies,  unknown  up  to  this  time,  Carrier,  was  consequently  recjuired  to 
introduce  a  motion  for  the  erection  of  an  extraordinary  court  of  justice. 
The  new  court,  consisting  of  nine  judges  to  be  named  by  the  Convention, 
was  to  sit  in  judgment  u]>on  every  attempt  against  the  internal  or 
external  safety  of  the  republic  or  against  the  sovereignty  of  the  people. 
The  sentence  of  the  guilty  would  be  death,  and  condemnation  would  be 
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followed  by  the  confiscation  of  property.  Tn  a  moment  the  Girondists 
comprehended  the  danger.  Even  Danton  refused  to  go  so  far  as  to 
agree  to  the  establishment  of  such  a  tribunal ;  but  the  formidable  cliar- 
acter  of  the  proposed  court  was  mitigated  by  adding  to  it  twelve  jury- 
men, and  the  Convention  reserved  to  itself  the  right  of  prosecution  in 
every  individual  instance,  by  means  of  a  commission  of  six  members,  to 
which  again  was  added  the  appointment  of  committees  of  superintend- 
ence,'and  the  duty  of  disarming  suspects  hi  all  communes.  Danton's 
aim  was  to  reconcile  all  parties,  and  with  the  support  of  all  to  found  a 
new  srovernment,  and  the  Girondists  so  far  overcame  their  detestation  of 
the  man  that  they  entered  into  his  plan.  The  first  result  of  this  agree- 
ment was  the  appointment  of  a  committee  of  twenty-five  members  of  the 
Convention  to  watch  over  the  ministry  of  March  25.  The  new  authori- 
ties consisted  almost  exclusively  of  Dantonists  and  Girondists — reason 
enough  for  Robespierre  and  his  dependents  forthwith  to  declare  war  upon 
them.  Danton's  situation  became  increasingly  difficult.  Suspected  by 
the  populace,  whose  idol  he  had  been,  he  saw  himself  dej)rived,  by  the 
defection  of  Dumouriez,  of  the  army  of  Belgium,  the  last  means  for 
maintaining  a  conflict  with  them.  Tiius  he  stood,  irresolute  and  tem- 
porizing, but  the  blindness  of  the  Girondists  spared  him  the  necessity 
of  a  decision.  When  they  perceived  his  perplexity,  they  were  unable 
to  resist  the  temptation  to  rid  themselves  of  an  offensive  confederate. 
On  April  1,  Lasource,  one  of  their  party,  arose  to  accuse  Danton  as  a 
fellow-conspirator  with  Dumouriez.  Danton  now  began  a  life-and-death 
struggle  against  the  Girondists,  iuul,  witliout  renouncing  his  jiolitical 
principles,  he  turned  back  to  his  old  friends  of  the  Mountain,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  whom,  on  April  5,  lie  carried  through  a  measure  creating  a 
Committee  of  Public  Safety  of  nine  members,  chosen  for  a  month,  to 
support  whom  the  Committee  of  General  Security  should  serve.  This 
new  authority  possessed  the  full  powers  of  government,  and  of  it  Danton 
himself  was  the  soul.  He  could  not  avoid,  in  reckoning  with  the  Äloun- 
tain  for  the  price  of  their  support,  helping  them  sharpen  the  axe  for 
every  opponent.  Again  petitions  of  the  sections  were  thrust  upon  the 
Convention,  demanding  justice  on  tlie  enemies  of  the  country,  who  had 
the  audacity  to  sit  in  the  Convention.  In  the  extraordinary  court,  which 
later,  after  October  28,  was  called  the  Re\-olutlonary  Tribunal,  the  ccmi- 
mission  of  the  Convention  was  set  aside  on  the  ground  that  it  hindered 
prosecutions.  The  regulation  of  the  price  of  bread  at  the  expense  of  the 
rich,  and  the  arrest  of  all  Bourbons  living  in  France,  even  figalit^, 
were  measures  which  were  now  carried  through.  On  April  11,  money- 
dealing  was  prohibited  on  the  penalty  of  six  years'  imprisonment,  and 
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the  circulation  of  assijinats  made  c()ni|>iilsorv,  altliou^'-li  flüs  did  not  pre- 
vent the  ever  increasing  depreciation  of"  the  paper  currency.  Every- 
where the  authorities  not  in  favor  of  the  Jacobins  (Fig.  38)  were 
removed,  and  at  the  head  of  tiio  departments  were  placed  central  com- 
mittees with  well-nigii  unlimited  power.  With  few  exceptions  the  whole 
land  lay  at  the  feet  of  the  Jacobin  rabble ;  the  victors  already  spoke  of 
throwing  the  forces  of  the  departments  upon  the  capital. 

There  the  Connnittee  of  l^ublic  Safety  had  with  ditlicnlty  maintained 
order  by  continued  payments  to  the  insatiable  Comminie  ;  when  they  at 
length  weariitl  of  tliis,  a  section  made  its  appearance  before  the  Conven- 
tion with  the  demand  for  lower  compulsory  j)rices  for  the  most  important 
necessaries  of  life,  wliik:  witliniit  tlie  mub  gave  emphasis  to  the  niemand 
by  acts  of  violence.  The  Girondists  endeavored  to  anticipate  the  attack 
that  awaited  tliem,  by  a  counter-attack,  but  their  accusation  of  Marat 
failed  utterly.  He  was  actpiitted,  and,  crowned  with  oak-leaves,  was 
triumphantly  brought  back  to  the  Convention.  But  the  Commune  took 
vengeance  for  this  attack,  when  tiiey  hurled  the  charges  of  high  treason 
.against  twenty-two  Girondists.  Among  the  Jacobins,  Ivobespierre,  in 
explaining  the  rights  of  man,  exhibited  a  new  theory  of  the  sovereignty 
of  the  people,  according  to  whieli  the  people  as  the  true  ruler  could 
change  the  government  at  ])leasure.  After  tiie  praiseworthy  example 
of  the  patriots  of  Montpellier,  who,  in  order  to  obtain  means  for  a  great 
levy  of  5000  men,  had  imposed  on  their  own  responsibility  a  forced  loan 
of  r),000,nOn  upon  their  rich  fellow-citizens,  the  Parisian  Comnniiie  voted  a 
.similar  loan  of  r2,()0(),ltOI)  for  combating  the  refractory  Vendeans,  and, 
on  May  2,  the  Convention  allowed  itself  to  be  bullied  by  tlu;  threatening 
attitude  of  the  faubourgs  into  fixing  a  maximum  for  the  price  of  corn. 

The  fate  of  the  royalists  now  befell  the  Girondists.  The  only  field 
of  conflict  on  which  they  knew  how  to  be  victorious  was  the  orator's 
platform  ;  they  possessed  too  much  cultivation  to  scuffle  with  the  dirty 
mob,  and  for  that  reason  they  suffered  defeat  after  defeat,  although  the 
number  of  agitators  and  brawlers  with  whom  they  came  in  contact 
scarcely  exceedctl  sixty  or  eighty.  There  now  ai)])earod  njion  the  field 
of  conflict  a  defensive  force,  which,  rightly  led,  wouhl  have  been  compe- 
tent to  equalize  tliis  disproportion — the  middle  class,  who  had  renounced 
all  politics,  but  who  now,  when  the  ruling  j)arty  attacked  their  goods 
and  chattels,  began  to  bestir  themselves  not  oidy  at  Paris,  but  also  in  the 
departments.  P>nt  the  Girondists  tlid  not  know  how  to  derive  any 
advantage  from  this  movement;  they  allowed  the  Mountain  to  make 
use  of  this  opportunity  to  fill  the  ranks  of  the  battalions  with  the  prole- 
tariat, on  whom  they  coidd  rely. 
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Danton,  who,  supported  b}'  Herault  de  S6chelle.s  and  Barere  on  the 
Committee  of  Public  Safety,  conducted  foreign  affairs,  shared  in  no 
degree  tliis  wild  fury  of  the  Mountain.  Brief  as  was  his  ministry,  it 
had  sufficiently  aroused  his  statesmanlike  qualities  to  convince  him  that 
a  state  cannot  be  governed  by  the  forces  of  destruction.  The  fanaticism 
with  which  Robespierre,  in  the  discourse  above  mentioned,  had  preached 
the  duty  of  all  peoples  to  fight  every  king  and  prince  to  the  death,  as 
an  oppressor  of  liumanity  and  a  rebel  against  nature,  was  far  from  him. 
He  even  prevailed  upon  the  Convention  to  renounce  explicitly  the  revolu- 
tionary propaganda  by  the  declaration  that  France,  as  she  would  suffer 
no  foreign  direction  in  reference  to  her  internal  policy,  so  also  on  her  part 
would  desist  from  all  intermeddling  with  foreign  institutions.  The  first 
state  with  which  an  agreement  was  reached  was  Sweden,  and  she  was 
induced,  by  the  want  of  money  on  the  part  of  her  rulers,  by  anxiety  with 
regard  to  Russian  predominance,  and  by  dissatisfaction  at  England's 
maritime  tyranny,  to  sign,  on  May  23,  a  formal  treaty  of  alliance  with 
the  re})ul)lic.  Moreover,  Danton  was  too  accurately  instructed  in  regard 
to  the  discord  between  the  two  German  powers,  not  to  enter  into  a  plan 
proposed  first  by  Desportes,  former  charge  iV affaires  at  Stuttgart,  in  pur- 
suance of  which  he  hoped  to  purchase  the  neutrality  of  Prussia  and  then 
be  enabled  to  direct  all  his  forces  against  the  Austrians.  According  to 
this,  of  the  three  ecclesiastical  principalities  to  be  secularized  the  elec- 
torate of  Mayence  and  a  part  of  the  electorate  of  Treves  should  fall  to 
Bavaria,  in  return  for  which  this  government  should  cede  to  Prussia 
Jülich  and  Berg,  long  sought  by  her.  "With  such  plans  the  wild  man- 
agers of  the  Commune  were  not  in  unison.  Yet  once  more  Danttm 
attempted  to  come  to  an  understanding  with  the  Girondists,  but  for  the 
second  time  they  rejected  his  offered  hand  (Plate  X.).  The  inexpiable 
character  of  his  bloodguiltiness  bound  liim  anew  to  confederates  whom 
he  despised  and  through  whom  retribution  was  to  come  upon  liim.  He 
now  connected  himself  vd{\\  the  Mountain  more  firndy  tlian  ever  before. 
In  a  meeting  by  night  at  Charenton,  a  little  place  near  Paris,  a  conspiracy 
was  formed  between  him,  Robespierre,  Pache,  Marat,  and  others,  the 
victims  of  which  were  to  be  the  Girondists.  The  city  council  undertook 
to  provide  arms,  and  held  back  near  Courbevoie  the  battalions  destined 
for  the  Vendee.  At  the  bar  of  the  Convention  petitioners  presented  them- 
selves against  the  Girondists  as  they  formerly  did  against  Louis  XYI. 
The  publicity  with  which  these  preparations  for  a  new  Tenth  of  August 
were  pushed  forward  aroused  the  Girondists  to  antiiäpate  the  blow ;  on 
May  18,  at  their  suggestion,  a  motion  was  made  by  Guadet  that  the 
Commune  be  suppressed  and  provisionally  replacetl  by  the  directories 
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of  the  section.-i,  tliat  tlie  Convention  bo  dissolved,  and  dcpntics  snmmoned 
to  a  new  assembly  at  Boiirges.  If"  carric(l  tlirough  energetically,  this 
perhaps  would  have  been  the  only  method  of  crushing  the  rabble-rule  at 
Paris,  and  setting  free  the  legal  representatives  of  the  ])co[)le  iVoin  that 
tyranny.  But  Barere,  a  man  without  character,  warded  oil'  the  threatened 
blow  by  a  counter-proposal  for  the  ajipointment  of  a  Committee  of 
Twelve  to  examine  into  all  resolutions  recently  adojHed  by  the  Com- 
mune. The  Gironde  obtained  only  this,  that  tlie  in(|uiry  should  be 
extended  to  all  intrigues  against  public  order;  but  in  choosing  the 
Twelve  they  carried  the  election  of  their  candidates,  and  these  began 
their  action  at  once  with  energy  by  prohibiting  the  night  meetings  of 
the  sections.  The  imprisonment  of  Hebert,  the  favorite  of  the  street 
democrats,  spread  consternation  in  the  ranks  of  the  Jacobins.  ^\11 
engines  of  ])ersuasion  and  force  were  employed  to  excite  the  sections  to 
a  counter-demonstration,  but  to  such  an  extent  was  the  citizen  element 
in  them  already  strengthened  that  only  twenty-eight  of  the  sections  were 
induced  to  bring  in  a  petition  for  the  release  of  Hebert  and  the  suppres- 
sion of  the  Committee  of  Twelve.  In  the  midst  of  the  tumult  caused 
by  the  crowds  of  people  pressing  into  the  chamber,  the  president  of  the 
Convention  did,  indeed,  announce  the  acceptance  of  the  petition ;  but  on 
the  next  day  the  Convention  restored  the  Committee  and  acquiesced  only 
in  the  release  of  Hebert.  When,  however,  the  Jacobins  saw  themselves 
menaced  on  the  one  hand  by  the  Committee  with  judicial  jjrosecution 
and  on  the  other  by  the  Gironde  with  a  rising  of  the  provinces  against 
the  capital,  they  determined  to  delay  no  longer  tlie  execution  of  the 
Charenton  agreement ;  but,  in  order  not  to  arouse  aiid  call  n]i  against 
themselves  the  citizens  in  arms,  they  provided,  by  an  express  resolution  of 
the  Committee  of  Insurrection,  that  all  property  should  be  put  under  the 
protection  of  the  sans-culoUes,  and  that  all  members  of  the  same  as  well  as 
the  entire  Jacobin  Club  should  bind  themselves  by  oath  to  perish  ratlier 
than  suffer  property  to  be  attacked.  The  Committee  of  Public  Safety 
and  the  ministry,  fully  informed  of  that  which  was  at  hand,  wavered 
between  fear  of  the  murderous  bands  of  the  Commune  and  distrust  of 
the  Girondists,  until  finally  jealousy  of  the  Twelve  drove  them  to  the 
side  of  tjie  Commune. 

The  plan  was  similar  to  that  of  August  10.  A  provisional  govern- 
ment, composed  of  chosen  men  in  the  sections,  took  possession,  in  tlie 
night  of  May  31,  of  the  Hotel  de  Ville;  as  commander  of  the  National 
Guard  a  certain  Henriot  Avas  named.  But  the  plan  of  compelling  tlie 
Convention  to  expel  and  arrest  thirty-four  (Jirondists  failed,  by  reason  of 
those  sections  who  remained  faithful  and  who  had  taken  up  their  position 
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at  the  Palais  Royal  for  the  protection  of  the  Convention.  Thus  only  the 
removal  of  the  Committee  of  Twelve  was  effected.  Excited  to  greater 
fury  by  this  failure,  the  conspirators  resolved  to  renew  the  attempt  with- 
out delay.  On  the  next  day  the  battalions  were  called  up  from  Cour- 
bevoie,  and  the  sections  were  checked  by  numerous  arrests.  On  June  2, 
a  deputation  of  the  Commune  appeared  before  the  Convention  and 
demanded  the  immediate  arrest  of  twenty-two  Girondists,  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Committee  of  Twelve,  and  of  the  ministers  Clavifere  and 
Lebrun.  Forty  thousand  armed  men  surrounded  the  Tuileries,  and 
allowed  none  of  those  within  to  pass  out  until  their  demand  was  granted. 
In  the  hall  of  assembly  a  wild  uproar  prevailed  for  three  hours,  and  in 
the  midst  of  it  all  orderly  proceedings  were  defeated.  The  sneaking 
Barere  sought  to  induce  the  accused  to  give  up  their  seats  of  their  own 
accord.  But  these  men  rejected  every  cowardly  expedient.  Since  they 
pleaded  that  the  Convention  was  not  free,  it  was  resolved,  again  on  the 
proposal  of  Barere,  to  put  this  statement  to  the  test,  but  on  reaching 
the  principal  entrance  they  were  met  by  the  drunken  Henriot  and 
driven  back  by  his  command  to  his  cannoniers  to  stand  to  their  guns. 
After  several  similar  futile  attempts  to  leave  by  other  exits,  the  Conven- 
tion submitted  to  the  populace.  On  Couthon's  motion  the  list  of  the 
thirty-two  members  who  were  to  be  expelled  and  arrested  was  dra^vn  up, 
the  Plain  refraining  from  voting.  Danton  procured  for  them  the  favor 
that  they  should  be  held  provisionally  in  only  light  confinement. 

Step  by  step  the  Girondists  had  suffered  themselves  to  be  won  over 
by  the  Mountain  to  one  outrage  after  another;  they  had  even  sacrificed 
the  head  of  the  king  in  order  to  secure  their  own  safety.  But  the  same 
means  which  they  had  employed  to  overthrow  the  monarchy  had  now 
become  the  instruments  of  their  own  downfall.  That  they  fell  in  a  manly 
struggle  and  in  defence  of  order  has  often  caused  men  to  forget  that  they 
assisted  in  the  destruction  of  that  order,  and  to  encircle  their  memory 
with  a  halo  which,  judged  by  their  political  acts,  they  did  not  deserve. 

June  2  had  put  the  Mountain  in  possession  of  supreme  power,  but 
the  permanence  of  this  possession  was  by  no  means  secured.  For  the 
resistance  of  the  country  to  the  tyranny  of  the  Parisian  democracy, 
which  had  already  made  itself  noticeable  before  May  31,  gained  in 
strength  after  several  Girondists,  having  escaped  from  prison,  had  spread 
abroad  through  the  provinces  indignation  at  the  last  act  of  violence. 
Marseilles  set  the  example  in  regard  to  this;  it  closed  the  Jacobin  Cub, 
brought  the  leaders  before  the  courts,  and  expelled  the  commissioners 
of  the  Convention.  At  Lyons,  the  forced  loan,  the  recruiting  for  the 
war  against  the  Vendee,  and  the  order  to  ai-m  4000  of  the  proletariat. 
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wlio  wore  to  constitute  the  jjarrison  of  the  city,  caused  tlie  storm  to  burst 
forth.  In  a  bloody  street-light  the  bourgeois  were  tlic  victors  (May  29), 
the  president  of  the  Jacobin  Club,  Chalier,  was  executed,  and  the  new 
ooninioii  council  renounced  obedience  to  the  Convention  until  the  restora- 
tion of  the  expelled  Ciirondists.  Bordeaux  likewise  rose  up  and  deter- 
mined to  prepare  a  military  force  for  the  liberation  of  the  (Jiroudists; 
in  Toulon  the  citizens  anticipated  the  murderous  designs  of  the  clubs, 
arrested  the  leaders,  and  caused  live  to  be  executed.  In  the  Vendee 
and  in  Brittany  the  rural  population  prevented  by  force  recruiting. 
And  even  the  citizens  of  Paris,  notwithstanding  the  subjugation  of  the 
Convention  and  numberless  arrests,  showed  a  want  of  the  requisite  com- 
pliance. This  resistance  produced  the  effect  of  rendering  the  Mountain 
more  cautious,  and  for  the  moment  all  further  attacks  upon  property 
were  discontinued.  An  attempt  was  made  by  them  to  throw  dust  into 
the  eyes  of  the  irresolute  and  timid  by  means  of  a  new,  wcU-souuding 
constitution,  to  M'hieh  the  oath  was  taken  on  June  25,  but  of  which  the 
practical  execution  was  never  seriously  contemplated.  The  jiroletariat, 
who  found  in  it  neither  the  assurance  of  bread  to  those  who  had  none, 
nor  the  removal  of  poverty  and  beggary,  were  pacified  with  line  words. 
The  Committee  of  Public  Safety,  hitherto  composed  of  the  middle  parties 
and  following  Danton's  lead,  sought  to  act  as  mediator,  but  this  was 
not  according  to  the  mind  of  the  Jacobins.  As  a  result  of  the  new 
election  of  this  Committee  on  July  10,  it  was  made  up  almost  exclusively 
of  men  of  the  Mountain ;  a  few  days  later  Robespierre  himself  entered 
it.  Thus  the  power  of  the  government  passed  over  into  the  hands  of  the 
Mountain. 

Robespierre  perceived  that  the  time  had  now  come  for  the  fulfilment 
of  his  ideal:  annihilation  of  the  vicious  middle  class,  extermination  of 
all  traitors  and  conspirators,  all  enemies  of  his  person  and  his  .system, 
continuance  of  the  insurrection  l)y  the  help  of  the  stijicndiary  "people;" 
whoever  did  not  belong  to  his  devoted,  zealous,  exclusive  friends  must 
be  put  down.  Already  the  sentence  of  outlawry  had  been  issued  against 
the  chiefs  of  the;  rising  at  Lyons,  when  the  assassination  of  Marat  by 
Charlotte  Corday  (Fig.  39),  on  July  13,  ofiercd  a  welcome  opportunity 
for  increasing  measures  of  terrorism.  Beautiful,  young,  and  full  of 
exalted  enthusiasm  for  freedom,  this  maiden  had  secretly  withdrawn 
from  the  house  of  her  relatives  at  Caen  and  betaken  herself  to  Paris, 
with  the  determination  of  freeing  her  country  from  a  monster  in  whoni 
the  representations  made  by  fugitive  Girondists  had  led  her  in  see  the 
chief  author  of  all  the  crimes  perpetrated.  Received  by  Marat  while  he 
was  sitting  iu  his  bath,  she  thrust  a  knife  into  his  heart.     With  touching 
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composure  she  suffered  death  under  the  guillotine.  But  her  deed  only 
hastened  the  fall  of  those  whom  she  had  wished  to  save.  On  July  28 
the  Convention  passed  a  decree  of  outlawry  against  twenty  Girondist 


Fig.  39. — Charlotte  C'orday. 


Alter  a  drawing   by  Baudraii 
Vestier  (died  1810). 


uriginal    paiuting,  1TÖ3,  by 


deputies ;  nine  others  were  brought  before  the  Revolutionary  Tribunal. 
Even  the  ba<l  news  from  the  theatre  of  the  war,  the  capitulation  of 
Mayence  on  July  22,  which  was  followed  by  that  of  Valenciennes  on 
August  1,  was  made  use  of  only  to  exasperate  the  people  by  rumors  of 
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treachery,  of  compact  with  the  enemy,  and  tlius  to  jiistiiy  i'nsh  measures 
of  violence  against  all  who  stood  in  the  way  of  the  ruling  faction.  And 
this  was  done  by  the  men  wlio  felt  that  their  tyranny  was  nowhere 
threatened  with  greater  peril  than  from  a  victorious  general,  and  who  did 
everything  to  disorganize  the  armies  on  the  iVontier  i)y  r<'moving  gen- 
erals suspected  by  them,  like  IJiron  and  (Justine,  and  by  destroying  the 
military  spirit  by  countenancing  tiie  lack  of  discipline.  So  little  ground 
is  tliere  lor  the  oft-repeated  assertion,  that  it  was  the  Mountain's  Kcign 
of  Terror  that  first  breathed  into  the  Frencii  people  tlie  unity,  lorce, 
and  energy  through  whicli  alone  its  sahation  from  foes  without  and 
within  was  rendered  possible. 

In  a  great  degree  the  Jacobins  were  assisted  in  the  attainiiicnt  of  tlicir 
end  by  the  centralization  dei'ived  from  the  old  monarchy,  by  the  iiiilure 
of  tiie  country,  in  matters  of  general  interest,  to  adopt  independent 
resolutions,  and  by  the  habit  of  always  receiving  the  watchword  from 
Paris.  The  chief  difficulty,  on  the  other  hand,  which  they  encountered, 
lay  in  the  temper  of  those  upon  whom  they  were  obliged  to  depend, 
the  proletariat  and  the  clubs,  both  of  which,  in  the  overthrow  of 
existing  conditions  and  the  remoyal  of  adversaries,  had  performed  excel- 
lent service,  but,  with  their  inibridlcd  and  insatial)Ie  characters,  were 
wretchedly  adapted  for  tiie  establishment  of  a  condition  intended  to  be 
durable.  Among  the  leaders  of  the  Jacobins  there  was  no  one  who  was 
not  persuaded  of  the  necessity  of  having  a  strong  government,  but  (>very 
one  desired  this  for  himself  alone.  AVhile,  therefore,  these  republicans 
(Fig.  40)  bowed  the  people  under  an  unexampled  yoke,  they  were  engaged 
among  themselves  in  hot  disputes  with  regard  to  the  possession  of  supreme 
power.  Since  the  fall  of  the  Girondists,  Robespierre  had  changed  from 
being  a  member  of  the  opposition  to  a  member  of  the  government,  and 
with  cool  calculation  he  made  use  of  the  wild  confusion  of  the  low  pas- 
sions around  him  only  for  the  purpose  of  more  siu'elv  reaching  his  object. 

After  the  acceptance  of  the  new  Constitution,  whic^li,  with  the  wonted 
republican  pomp,  took  place  on  August  10,  in  the  presence  of  8000  dele- 
gates from  the  departments,  the  Convention  rightfully  should  have  given 
way  to  a  new  assembly,  and  the  mandate  of  the  Committee  of  Public 
Safety  should  have  expired.  But  the  men  in  power  knew  too  well  what 
awaited  them,  if  they  once  suffered  power  to  go  out  of  their  hands,  not 
to  use  all  means  for  retaining  possession  of  it.  Even  the  monthly 
renewal  of  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety  was  discontinued.  A  trial 
of  what  the  army  would  quietly  allow  was  made  in  the  condcjmnation 
and  execution  of  Custine.  This  trial  proved  very  satisfactory ;  the  army 
did  not  move.     Opposition  was  rather  to  be  expected  on  the  part  of  those 
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Fici.  40.— Facsimile  of  a  republican  placanl  :  it  was  posted  on  the  houses  in  unk-r  to  show 

the  loyalty  of  the  occupants. 
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will),  ill  llic  seizure  of  supreme  ])()\ver,  ii;iil  cililaiiied  iiotliiiifj.  The 
H6bertists  availed  themselves  ol'  the  presence  ol'  those  8()(M)  deU'jjates  to 
attempt  to  take  an  iii(le[H'n(]eiit  stand;  in  solemn  ])roeession  they  l)rou<;ht 
before  the  Convention  the  proposal  that,  in  order  to  put  an  end  to 
the  intrigues  of  the  enemies  of  the  country  and  (o  save  it  by  one  great 
measure,  the  nation  should  rise  en  iiklssc,  seize  ujjon  all  suspected  persons, 
hold  their  families  as  hostages,  and  send  the  men  themselves  to  the 
frontier  to  light  against  foreign   enemies.     Danton  now  undertook  tiie 
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CARTE       ^^^^^^^^^^IVlOaE^ 

Du  Citoyen  tSüt/^iuxiJl/^,  cyy^to/c^a*. 
inscrjt  sur  le  tableau  des  habuans  de  In  Commune  de 
Bruxelles  N°^y2''<^o"  '1  e^t  domicilii  ^-ccH^^^ 
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ViCt.  41. — KiKtsiniiU'  of  a  ocrtilicatc  of  citizenship. 


task  of  giving  an  altered  direction  to  this  silly  projiosal,  .so  that  out  of 
it  arose  tli(!  law  i'or  a  levy  of  the  entire  male  population  from  eighteen 
to  tw(mty-five  years  of  age,  able  to  bear  arms,  and  instead  of  a  ])arty 
manoeuvre  a  com])rehensive  scheme  for  recruiting  the  array  was  ado|)ted. 
On  the  other  liand,  events  in  Toulon  excited  serious  apprehensions. 
Well  knowing  that,  after  resistance  was  once  commenced,  re(H)neiliation 
was  no  more  to  be  thought  of,  the  citizens  of  that  ])]ace  had  ])roclaimed 
King  Louis  XVII.  and  the  Constitution  of  1791  ;  but,  on  account  of  the 
fruitlessne-ss  of  their  endeavors  to  induce  the  n(>iglil)orhood  and  the  army 
stationed  at  Nice  to  join  tliem,  they  suffered  tliemsclves  to  be  driven  to 
the  desperate  step  of  applying  for  aid  to  the  Engli.sh  Admiral  Hood, 
who,  together  with  tlic  Spaniard  I^angara,  was  blockading  the  hai-Iior, 
and  they  consented  to  receive  a  garrison  of  the  allies  into  the  fortifica- 
tions. The  revolt  of  Toulon  gave  the  signal  "  for  making  terrorism  the 
order  of  the  day,"  in  order  that  the  whole  jiopulation  might  be  put  under 
police  supervision,  and  every  further  attempt  at  resistance  might  l)e 
crushed  in  the  germ,     A  forced  loan  of  1  ,()()0,OüO,000  francs  was  made, 
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Fig.  42. — Facsimile  of  a  cartoon  dnrinK  fhc  Revolution  :  "  Libertc,  Esalite,  Fratcruite.  ou 
la  Mort."  The  French  people,  represented  bv  a  citizen  hlindfuUied,  seeks  in  vain  to 
find  Liberty,  Equality,  and  Fraternity,  while  Death  alone  approaches  and  opens  his 
arms  to  him. 

and  Paris  was  provisioned  as  a  fortress.  The  full  establishment  of  the 
Reign  of  Terror  was  effected  by  means  of  the  r(>solutions  of  September  5, 
dictated  by  the  Commune:  |n'i)hibitioii  uf  the  purchase  or  sale  of 
assignats,  under  penalty  of  ileath ;  creation  of  a  revolutionary  army  of 
7200  men,  in  order  to  put  down  conspirators  and  to  give  emphasis  to 
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the  decrees  of  tlic  Convention;  daily  dishursoment  ol"  three  fnuies  to 
members  of  the  revohitionary  committees,  of  forty  sous  to  those  attending 
tiie  meetings  of  the  sections;  repeal  of  the  prohibition  against  searching 
tlwelling-honses  at  night;  finally,  reorgani/ation  of  the  Revolutionary 
Tribiuial;  this  was  now  diviiled  into  four  sections,  and,  in  order  that  they 
might  work  sinndtaneously,  the  nuiuiicr  of  Judges  was  increased  to  six- 
teen and  that  of  jurymen  to  sixty.  The  selecti(«i  of  the  bloodthirsty 
Jiillaud-X'arennes  and  ('i)lIot-d'Jlerbois  as  meml)ers  of  the  Committee 
of  Public  Safety  was  followed  on  September  !)  by  new  appointments  on 
the  Committee  of  General  Security,  and  orders  were  issued  to  the  depart- 
ments to  take  all  offices  away  from  the  bouiymisic  and  di'liver  them  to 
zealous  Hans-culoUcs ;  and  on  September  17  the  terrible  law  against  the 
suspects  was  passed,  in  pursuance  of  which  every  one  who  held  no  cer- 
tificate of  citizenship  (Fig.  41)  from  Iii.s  magistrate  should  be  ranked 
among  suspects.  After  the  Right  and  the  Centre  of  the  Convention  were 
rendered  harmless  by  handing  over  tn  liie  Revolutionary  Tribunal  the 
imprisoned  de|)uties  and  arresting  the  seventy-three  signers  of  a  protest 
against  the  acts  of  .]mw  'J,  trial  was  made  of  the  patience  of  the  people. 
On  October  10,  u|>(Hi  nintidii  of  Saint-Just,  the  new  Constitution  was 
suspended;  the  ])rovisioual  govermnent  should  be  a  revolutionary 
government  until  ])eace  was  made,  the  C'onvention  and  the  Cotnmittee  of 
Public  Safety  shotdd  continue  till  then;  the  ministry  and  all  the  state 
officers  should  be  under  the  su|)ervision  of  the  latter.  The  bloody  work 
of  the  guillotine  began  to  increase  (Fig.  42). 

In  the  several  departments  the  carrying  through  of  the  Reign  of 
Terror  was  the  business  of  the  commissioners  of  the  (\)nvention,  rough 
and  low  men,  who,  in  a  niaiuier  that  was  partly  terrible  and  partly 
absurd,  boasted  of  their  suprrme  jxiwer,  and  with  the  su])port  of  local 
patriots  arrested  and  confiscated  according  to  their  |>leasur(>,  and  (juelled 
all  opposition  in  blood  by  the  aid  of  the  army  or  Revolutionary  Tribiuial. 
Saint-Just  caused  himself  to  !»>  dispatched  to  Strasburg,  accompanied  l)y 
sixty  Jacobins,  each  of  whom  received  fifteen  francs  daily  and  free  sub- 
sistence. That  man  hastened  at  once  to  condemn  the  brewers  of  the  city 
to  pay  a  penalty  <if  250,000  francs,  on  account  of  avarice;  the  bakers,  as 
enemies  of  humanity,  to  pay  300,000  francs;  an  apothecary,  because  of 
rhubarb  sold  too  dearly,  15,000  francs.  Thus  it  went  on  for  two  mouths. 
Saint-Just  himself  exacted  munberhws  snp)>lies  and  a  loan  of  1,000,000 
francs  from  the  rich  of  the  city,  another  of  9,000,000  francs  from  thede])art- 
ment  of  the  i^ower  ühiue,  and  a  third  of  4,000,000  francs,  IVom  the  ])eas- 
ants  of  Alsace,  of  whom  more  than  .')0,000  fled  across  the  Rhine  \\\  such 
means  the  Revolution  began  to  drive  out  of  the  Alsatians  "their  (iernian 
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Last  Portrait  of  Queen  Marie  Antoinette. 
A  pastel  by  Kucharsky,  made  in  1791. 
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stupidity.''  But  tliis  was  uot  ;i  solitary  instance;  the  same  ])roccediiig  wa.s 
repeated  in  all  jiarts  ol"  the  country.  In  Paris  and  its  environs  the  revo- 
lutionary army  under  Ronsin's  lead  attended  to  the  plnnderinji-.  With 
sjK'cial  barbarity  Tallien  punished  the  Girondist  Bordeaux.  I'ruslworthy 
estimates  place  the  amount  extorted  from  the  population,  within  six 
months,  at  from  three  to  four  hundred  millions,  and  the  number  of  arrests 
at  the  same  time  at  more  than  20(),(M)(). 

A  kind  of  ilevilish  ])leasure  was  aflbrded  these  men  by  ill-treatment 
of  the  (jueen  (Plate  XL).  On  Jidy  3,  in  the  middle  of  the  night, 
policemen  Ibrced  their  way  into  li(>r  prison  (Fig.  43)  in  order  to  separate 


Fig.  43. — Facsimile  of  a  note  from  Marie  Antoinette  to  the  Count  of  Eougeville.  The 
letters  were  made  by  sticking  a  needle  into  a  piece  of  paper.  "  Je  suis  gardee  ä  yue,  je 
ne  parle  ä.  personne.  Je  me  tie  d  vous,  je  viendrai."  Written  in  the  Temple.  (Paris, 
National  Archives.) 

her  son  from  her,  avowedly  on  accoiuit  of  some  royalist  attempts  to  effect 
her  liberation.  For  more  than  an  hour  the  mother  in  desperation  offered 
opposition;  she  protected  the  boy  with  hor  body  until  the  inhuman 
creatures  threatened  to  slay  her  c-liildren  before  her  eyes;  then  at  length 
she  suffered  the  child  to  be  torn  from  her;  after  a  few  weeks  she  was 
separated  also  from  her  danglitcr  and  lier  sister-in-law,  and  taken  to  the 
Conciergerie  (Fig.  44).  On  Oetoljer  14,  the  "Widow  C'ajiet"  appeared 
before  the  Revolutionary  Tribunal.  The  dignity  and  majesty  of  the  queen 
in  her  ragged  clothes  profoundly  moved  all  the  spectators,  but  not  the 
hardened  hearts  of  her  persecutors  and  judges.  With  the  same  com- 
posure she  suffered  death  on  October  Ki,  accepting  it  as  a  deliverance 
from  an  existence  that  had  become  intolerable.  Her  son  was  reserved 
for  a  lamentable  fate  (Fig.  45).  The  shoemaker  Simon,  his  appointed 
guardian,  knew  no  greater  joy  than  to  make  of  the  young  ])riiicc  a  filthy 
aanH-culotte,  to  make  him  drunk  willi  brandy,  and  to  have  liini  sing 
obscene  songs.  After  his  removal,  the  boy  spent  six  months  starving  in 
bodv  and  mind,  never  having  any  society,  in  the  deepest  wretchedncs.-^, 
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Fig.  44. — The  prison-oeU  of  Queen  Marie  .Antoinette  in  the  Coni'ierKerie. 


ill  a  <lark,  «lirty  li(il<',  out   of  wliicli    lie  \\:is   released   only   hy   llie    lOtli 
Tiu'rmidor. 

On   the  day  of  tlic  execution  of  Marie  .Vntoinette,  Rol)es])i('rre  and 
Haint-Jii.st  consulted  with   13areR'  in  reference  to  future  measures.     The 
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result  was  that  now  the  turn  of  tlie  (iiiondists  was  to  come.  These  mca 
showed  before  the  Tribunal  the  sanu;  lack  of  political  principle  which 
formerly,  when  they  were  the  dominant  party,  had  called  down  upon 
them  their  fate.  But,  at  least,  they  died  licroically,  twenty  in  number, 
on  October  31.  In  order  to  iircveiit  in  tiic  future  tlie  repetition  of  such 
protracted  and  questionable  judicial  j)roceedini;s  as  tiiose  against  the 
Girondists,  authority  was  given  the  jury  to  declare  the  prosecution 
terminated  after  a  three  day.s'  trial.  Of  (he  Girondists  who  fled,  many 
met  with  a  violent  death  at  their  own  or  other  hands.  Condorcet, 
Roland,  and  Claviere  killed  themselves.  Petion  and  Buzot  were  found 
in  the  country,  half  devoured  by  wolves.  Shortly  afterward  Madame 
Roland  died  under  the  guillotine,  with  the  exclamation,  "O  liberty, 
how  many  crimes  are  committed  in  thy  name!"  On  November  (J,  the 
wretched  Philippe  Egalite  was  executed ;  on  November  11,  Bailly;  by 
the  end  of  the  year,  one  hundred  and  twenty  in  all. 

In  addition  to  these  measures  a  specially  embittered  conflict  was 
waged  by  the  communal  council  against  all  that  was  styled  religion  and 
church.  Mockery  of  religion,  persecution  of  jiriests,  desecration  of 
cliui'ches,  were  a  part  of  the  order  of  the  day.  Tiie  Christian  Sunday  and 
all  other  festival  days  were  abolished,  the  churches  closed  and  plundered. 
In  the  departments  of  Nievre  and  Allier,  Pouche,  the  friend  of  Collot 
and  Hebert,  imprisoned  priests  indiscriminately,  sent  to  Paris  church 
utensils  worth  many  millions,  and  replaced  the  crosses  in  the  church- 
yards by  images  of  sleep.  On  November  10,  Notre  Dame  Avas  dedi- 
cated to  the  worship  of  Reason.  In  place  of  the  abrogated  Christian 
calendar,  a  republican  era  was  introduced,  beginning  with  September  22, 
1792,  and  the  year  was  divided  into  twelve  months  (named  after  natural 
phenomena')  of  thirty  days  each,  besides  Ave  iiitcn'alary  days;  the  latter 
were  festivals  of  the  virtues,  of  genius,  of  labor,  of  thought,  and  of  the 
rewards;  the  names  of  the  saints  gave  way  to  those  of  animals  or  jilants, 
the  ass,  ox,  apple,  cauliflower,  artichoke,  etc.  Each  month  was  tiivided 
into  three  decades,  instead  of  foiu-  weeks.     (Cf.  Platk  XII.) 

Robespierre  conceived  for  this  mummery  of  the  worsliip  of  Reason  a 
strong  feeling  of  indignation.  The  people,  who  luui  quietly  borne  the 
loss  of  liberty  and  property,  were  very  far  from  suffering  now  their 
dearest  possession,  their  faith,  to  be  torn  from  them  by  a  band  of 
crazy  folk;  the  women  at  least,  were  of  this  mind.  The  abolished  festi- 
vals were  celebrated  in  secret,  the  usages  and  the  servants  of  the  church 
were  tenaciouslv  held  in  honor,  and  it  was  certainly  iin])olitic  to  increase 

'  Vendemiaire.  BriinKiire.  Frimaire,  Nivöse,  Veiitösr,  I'luviiW,  Germinal,  Klor^al, 
l*rairial,  Messidor,  Thermidor,  Fructidor. 
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nowllessly  tlicapprcliciisinii  witli  which 

tlio  country  turned  away  frum  its  new 

masters,  and  witli  regard  to  which  the 

strictest  su|)|)rcssion  of  every  utterance 

VSu^"^       *   ^  J  oi"  opinion    could    not  deceive  them. 

J  '^-J  ^  %         There  .-itill  remained,  after  ail  this  was 

"^  "         done,  in    order   to   .<iibdue  the  anger 

which  was  rising  against  them  in  the 

provinces,  no  means  of  api)easement, 

except  destruction.     The  ship  of  the 

,        ,  ^         _  „  llepublic  could  reach  the  haven  only 

(ik       J       N.     ^Ta  ^;     through  a  sea  of  blood.    Tins  was  ex- 

'       *1   -^"^*^    ^L.<  t  >     perienced  in  fidlest  measure  by  those 

who  had  ventured  to  resist  the  Paris- 
ian tyranny.  Upon  Lyons,  wliich, 
after  a  three  montlis'  defence,  had  been 
compelled,  on  October  i),  to  yield  un- 
conditionally, the  Convention  decreed 
utter  destruction.  When  the  execu- 
tor of  thisdecree,  Coutlion,  was  hiniiane 
or  wise  enough  to  proceed  with  the 
transaction  slowly,  he  was  recalled, 
and  now  in  his  place  Collot  and  Fonche 
threw  themselves  into  the  work  of  an- 
nihilating this  doomed  city.  As  many 
as  14,000  laborers  were  employed  in 
tearing  down  the  houses ;  since  the 
guillotine  worked  too  slowly,  they  had 
recourse  to  grape-shot.  Thus,  accord- 
ing to  the  report  of  the  commissioners, 
1600  men,  in  reality  |)robably  GOOO, 
met  death,  until  finall}'  the  open  re- 
sistance of  the  troops  of  the  line  sus- 
pended the  butchery.  Even  the  name 
of  Tjyons  was  suppressed,  that  which 
was  left  of  the  city  was  to  be  called 
and  on  the  ruins  was  to  be  erected  a  pillar  with  the  in- 
scription :  "  Lyons  waged  war  against  liberty,  I^yons  is  no  more."  Toulon 
was  rebaptized  "  Port-la- Montagne  " ;  the  English,  who  had  been  joined 
by  Neapolitans  and  Sardinians  as  well  as  Spaniards,  would  have  .idequately 
protected  it  from  a  similar  fate,  if  dissensions  among  the  allies,  and  in  thf 
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city  itself  between  the  constitutional  and  aristocratic  royalists,  had  not  para- 
lyzed the  defence.  Carteaux,  the  vanquisher  of  Marseilles,  a  painter  by 
profession,  commanded  the  investing  army  ;  aiter  him  an  equally  incom- 
petent man,  the  physician  Coppet;  and  at  last  the  experienced  General 
Dugommier ;  but  the  real  soul  of  the  besieging  force  was  a  captain  of 
artillery,  Napoleon  Bonaparte.  With  the  glance  of  genius  he  detected, 
as  the  decisive  point,  the  tongue  of  land  that  divided  the  harbor  into  an 
inner  and  outer  basin,  in  which  was  situated  Fort  I'P]guilk'tte,  or  Little 
Gibraltar;  in  the  night  of  December  17,  he  took  possession  of  this 
commanding  position,  and  thus  compelled  the  enemy  to  evacuate  the 
city  and  the  inner  harbor.  Boundless  was  the  consternation  of  the 
inhabitants,  now  aroused  out  of  a  feeling  of  profound  security.  Fif- 
teen thousand  fled  in  despair  to  the  ships,  and  the  forces  of  the  Repul)li(^ 
took  possession  of  the  city.  The  purpose  of  killing  the  entire  population 
was  not  carried  out,  because  here  also  the  troops  refused  to  do  the  hang- 
man's work;  yet,  by  the  order  of  Freron,  at  least  400  laborers  at  the 
arsenal  were  massacred  on  the  spot  for  having  served  the  enemy,  and 
800  more  were  put  to  death  by  a  republican  fusilade. 

And  yet  all  these  horrors  did  not  equal  those  in  which  the  heroic 
uprising  of  the  Vendee  and  Brittany  was  suppressed  in  blood.  The 
fi)rest,  heath,  and  marsh  lands  on  the  lower  Loire  were  the  only  dis- 
tricts of  France  whose  nobles  had  not  been  corrupted  by  the  seductions 
f)f  court  life.  Here  the  lord  of  the  manor  dwelt  in  his  castle  in  the 
midst  of  his  bailiffs  and  peasants,  ditfering  little  from  them  in  bringing 
up.  These  simple  men  sorrowed  when  the  nobles  were  driven  away  and 
the  king  dethroned,  they  were  indignant  at  the  destruction  of  their  pros- 
perity by  the  issuing  of  assignats,  but  they  rose  up  as  one  man  when  the 
recruiting-ofScers  reached  their  villages.  In  a  few  weeks,  from  the  Loire 
to  La  Rochelle,  many  thousands  were  under  arms  ;  they  were,  indeed,  but 
poorly  organized  bands  and  little  to  be  feared,  had  not  the  government 
placed  its  best  troops  on  the  frontiers,  and  had  not  the  nature  of  the 
countr}',  covered  with  hedges  and  thickets,  fought  for  them.  At  first  the 
National  Guards  employed  against  them  were  held  in  check  successfully 
by  Vendean  peasants,  under  competent  leaders,  who,  like  the  tradesman 
Cathelineau,  and  the  forester  Stofflet,  had  sprung  from  their  own  ranks, 
and  who  were  soon  joined  by  noblemen,  like  Charette,  La  Eochcjacqtielein, 
Bonchamp,  Lescure  and  d'Elbee.  Rossignol,  clothed  with  the  chief  com- 
mand against  them,  was  admirably  suited  to  execute  his  commission,  which 
was  to  burn  all  houses,  hedges,  and  woods  in  the  Vendee,  to  cut  down 
the  grain,  drive  off  the  cattle,  and  transplant  into  other  departments  the 
old  men  and  the  wives  and  children  of  those  executed.      He  was,  how- 
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ever,  iiiLai)aljle  as  a  inilitarv  ciimiiianilcr,  and  llic  Vendeans,  evon  after 
the  garrison  ofMayence  was  availal)li'  fur  service  in  tlie  West,  in  a  series 
of  hriiiiant  engagements  wiiolly  liberated  their  conntry,  and  took  from 
tile  intrnders  a  hundred  pieces  of  artillery.  However,  they  soon  sacrificed 
tlic  fruits  of  their  victories  through  their  carelessness  and  the  dissensions 
among  their  leaders.  Thus  it  became  possil)le  for  more  competent  sub- 
ordinate officers,  like  Kleber,  Marceau,  and  W'estermami,  to  press  for- 
ward systematically  into  the  Bocage,  the  veiy  heart  of  the  country,  and 
on  Oetolier  17,  at  Cholet,  to  defeat  tlie  insurgents  witii  severe  loss.  D'Elbee 
and  Bonchamp  were  among  the  dead.  Nevertheless,  of  tlie  combatants, 
30,000escaped,  together  with  70,000  camp-followers,  women, children,  and 
old  men,  and,  crossing  the  Loire,  transferred  the  war  to  the  I'ight  bank  of 
the  river,  and,  on  October  27,  under  La  Kochejacqueleiu,  completely  routed 
the  republicans  at  Laval.  Yet  even  this  success  was  marred  by  want 
of  foresight  on  the  part  of  the  victors ;  they  did  not  at  all  see  tlie  need 
of  stretching  out  their  hands  to  the  insurgents  in  Hrittauy,  the  Chonaus,  as 
they  were  called  after  the  nickname  of  the  family  of  one  of  their  leaders, 
John  Cottereau,  a  poor  peasant  smuggler ;  at  their  head  stood  the  gigantic 
and  daring  George  ("adondal  and  the  chivalrous  Count  i'uisaye.  On 
December  12,  the  Vendean  army  was  annihilated  at  Le  .Mans  l)y  Marceau. 
No  jiardon  was  granted.  Wounded,  old  men,  and  women,  as  well  as 
soldiers,  were  shot,  and  more  than  1.5,000  perished  on  that  day.  At  Nan- 
tes, meanwhile.  Carrier,  representative  of  the  jieopie,  lal)ored  with  beastly 
bloodthirstiness  for  the  extirpation  of  the  |)ii]iulation  ;  every  day  l.")0  to 
200  prisoners  were  shot ;  and,  when  this  ])roveil  too  tedious,  they  were 
tied  together  in  pairs  and  drowned  in  the  river.  At  least  15,000  perished 
there  in  four  months.  At  last  despair  and  desire  for  vengeance  drove 
the  peasants  once  more  to  rise,  and  they  were  not  overpowered  until  the 
Committee  of  Public  Safety  decided  to  adojit  a  change  of  system  and  to 
employ  mild  and  conciliatory  measures. 

With  the  subjugation  of  the  Vendue  the  last  resistance  in  the  in- 
terior was  extinguished.  But  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety  found  tlie 
etfectual  a(lmini>trati(>n  of  the  g<ivernment  more  and  more  frustrated  by 
the  insubordination  and  resistance  of  the  Commune  under  the  lead  of 
Hebert,  Vincent,  and  others.  To  the  pedantic,  order-loving  Robespierre 
this  wild  anarchy  of  the  Hotel  de  Ville  was  something  horrible,  but  he 
saw  in  it  also  a  menace  to  his  position.  The  determination  to  fight  those 
through  whose  aid  he  had  become  what  he  was  he  did  not  easily  adopt, 
not  merely  because  it  was  a  dangerous  contest,  which  once  tuidertaken 
afforded  him  no  retreat,  but  especially  for  the  reason  that  in  such  an 
attempt  it  was  indisj)ensable  to  have  the  a<sis(aiice  of  Danton  and  his 
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adherents,  whom  ho  ecjually  liated.  ßut  once  re.solved,  he  prepared  the 
attack  with  all  the  skill  which  he  had  actjuired  hitherto  iu  prosecuting 
his  enemies.  Since  it  was  not  advisable  to  bring  the  Ilebertists  to  account 
for  those  crimes  which  he  himself"  had  encouraged  and  in  which  lie  had 
participated,  he  devised  a  new  accusation  against  them.  In  the  report 
concerning  foreign  aöairs  which  he  laid  before  the  Convention  on  Novem- 
ber 17,  he  inserted  warnings  against  suspicious  moderation  and  liintswith 
regard  to  a  party  consisting  of  emissaries  of  Pitt  and  Coburg.  On  No- 
vember 21,  he  inveighed  warmly  at  the  Jacobin  Club  against  those  who 
.sought  to  assail  one  kind  of  fanatii'ism  by  another,  and  demanded  a  ])urir- 
ing  of  the  Club.  One  of  the  first  cast  out  was  Anaoliarsis  Cloofz. 
Danton  now  felt  the  deepest  disgust  for  the  ne\er-ending  anarchy  and 
for  his  own  bloody  past,  and  entered  willingly  into  the  views  of  I\ol)es- 
pierre.  With  his  support  the  latter  carried  through  the  law  of  December 
4,  which  was  equivalent  to  the  subjection  of  the  Commune  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  Public  Safety  :  to  the  immediate  sujtervision  of  the  latter  all 
authorities  were  subjected  by  this  law  ;  the  revolutionary  eonmiittees  of 
the  sections  were  subordinated  to  the  Committee  of  Public  Safetv  instead 
of  the  communal  council,  and  all  revolutionary  armies  not  formed  bv  the 
Convention  itself  were  dissolved.  But  Kobesjiicrre  soon  became  aware 
that  he  had  underrated  his  adversaries,  and  that  the  conflict  was  a  hazard- 
ous one  for  him.  Immediately  he  buried  for  the  time  Ijeing  his  revenge 
in  his  heart,  and  turned  to  the  side  of  the  stronger  partv.  Thus  the 
system  of  terror  was  revived  anew.  The  confiscation  of  the  projterty 
of  the  suspects,  that  is  to  say,  of  200,000  Frenchmen,  in  favor  of  the 
poor  proletariat,  by  a  decree  of  February  26, 1 794,  ann(  mnced  the  triumph 
of  communi.stic  principles. 

By  this  change  the  Dantonists  were  exceedingly  perj)lexed  ;  they  saw 
themselves  suddenly  cast  down  from  the  hope  of  an  approaching  victory 
into  the  gravest  peril.  Danton  ahjne  would  not  believe  in  any  danger. 
The  communal  council  ]ia<l  received  with  tlie  highest  dissatisfaction  the 
yoke  of  the  law  passed  December  4  ;  it  made  preparations  for  a  fresh 
insurrection.  But  it  was  to  discover  that  its  bands,  formerly  so  reliable, 
for  once  refused  to  act ;  the  decree  of  Fel>ruarv  2()  had  thoroughly  con- 
verted the  proletariat  into  friends  of  the  Convention  and  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  Puljlic  Safety.  The  failure  of  the  contemplated  rising  was 
decisive  for  Robespierre's  resolution  (cf.  Fig.  4G) ;  it  showed  him  the 
weakness  of  the  Hebertists,  and  gave  into  his  hands  the  weapons  for 
their  destruction.  Of  the  meml)ers  of  the  Committee,  Collot  was  their 
friend  and  companion,  but  he  dared  not  protect  them,  since  he  was  not 
willing  to  incur  the  suspicion  of  being  their  accomplice.     All  the  more 
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ohstinatoly  he  insisted  upon  the  sacrifice  of  Danton  and  his  adherents,  and 
therefore  tiie  f 'onimittee  united  upon  tlie  great  double  offering.  On  the 
niglit  of  Marcli  14,  Heliert  and  twenty  of  his  associates,  among  them 
Ronsin,  Vincent,  and  Cliauiiiette,  were  arrested,  and  on  March  24  were 
\mi  to  death  amid  the  rejoicings  of  a  nuiltitude  of  spectators.     It  was  the 
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first  time,  since  the  outl)reak  of  the  Revolution,  that  victory  remained  not 
with  the  insurrection,  hut  on  the  sith'  of  authority.  Tlie  arrest  of  He- 
rault  tie  Sechelles  on  March  17  introduced  the  second  act  of  the  conflict. 
Tallien  undertook  to  effect  a  reconciliation  ;  he  broujjht  ahout  a  personal 
interview  between  Danton  and  Robespierre,  but  to  no  purpose.  In  the 
night  of  March  31,  the  coustables  dragged  to  prison  the  once  j)owerf'ul 
tribune  of  the  people,  with  his  companions,  Desmoulins,  Fabre  d'fii:;hui- 
tine,  and  others.  Once  again,  before  the  Revolutionary  Tribunal,  Danton 
regained  that  blasting  power  with  which  in  former  days  he  had  struck 
down  his  adversaries,  but  now  it  only  called  forth  an  oi'der  from  the 
Convention,  which  empowered  the  court  to  pronounce  sentence  immedi- 
ately in  case  of  the  obstinate  resistance  of  the  accused.  On  April  .'S, 
the  guilt-laden  chiefs  of  the  Dantonists  fell  for  a  crime  which  they  had 
not  committed. 

The  unlimited  power  of  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety  (Fig.  47) 
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Pig.  47. — Facsimile  of  the  signatures  of  Collot-d'Herbnis,  C'aniot,  K.  I^iiidet.  UaiCre,  Billaud- 
Vareunts,  C.  A.  Prieiir.  On  an  order  of  the  Committee  uf  Public  Safety,  April  21, 
1794.     With  the  stamp  of  the  Committee. 

was  now  established.  The  Convention  also,  which,  allowed  itself  tt)  be 
congratulated  by  the  sections  on  account  of  its  deliverance,  showed  itself 
worthy  of  its  former  role.  With  the  same  cowardice  with  which  it  had 
once,  contrary  to  its  better  coiivicticriis,  (•(indciiuied  the  king  from  fear  of 
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tlic  aiiyrv  IdoUs  (if  tlir  .Moiintniii,  liail  diliNrrcil  ii|i  llic  ( linmdist.s,  had 
assisted  at  lln'  aputlicosis  of  the  despl.-^cd  Maral,  and  liad  iiarticipatcd  in 
tlio  (lisgn.'^tiii!;'  farce  of  tiie  worsliij)  of  IJca^oii,  it  now,  a  niiito  slave  of 
Jiol)cs])i('rn'  and  Saint-Jiist,  saw  tiiosc  men  draf^gcd  to  tlie  gniliotine  by 
wiioni  it   liad  aiiowo<l   itself  previonsly  to  I)e  rnled. 

Hut  if  now  the  victors,  who  alone  remained  upon  the  fielil  of  conflict, 
looked  around  them,  there  was  to  be  seen  as  the  results  of  the  Revolution 
not  the  sliirhtest  creative  work.  The  industries  of  the  citizens,  i'rom  which 
politics,  executions,  the  emigration,  and  conscription  had  withdrawn  fully 
one-half  of  the  laboring  force,  were  completely  ruined,  the  war  had  anni- 
hilated agriculture  and  trade,  the  wages  of  labor  ha<l  fallen  to  a  fourth,  a 
fifth,  and  still  lower,  the  roads  and  canals  were  going  to  ruin,  and  the 
fi>rests  were  laid  waste  to  an  iniparalleled  extent.  'Die  very  compulsion 
which  sought  to  relieve  the  prevailing  destitution  created  a  more  frightful 
increase  of  public  misery.  .Ml  tlireatsof  Draconian  severity  to  secure  the 
circulation  of  the  assignats,  of  wiiieh,  up  to  May,  about  five  milliards  had 
been  issued,  were  answered  by  an  unrelenting  and  increased  fall  of  ex- 
change. If  the  Convention,  for  the  revival  of  business,  passed  the  strongest 
laws  against  speculators  and  usurers,  and  subjected  one  article  after  another 
to  a  compulsory  tariif,  the  transactions  in  merchandise  were  onlv  con- 
cealed the  more  closely  ;  al)solute  want  threatened  to  prevail,  and,  if  the 
Conveulidii  continued  making  fresh  advances  of  money  to  the  communal 
council  of  I'aris,  and  even  grantee]  to  its  agents  the  right  of  levving  niilitarv 
reepiisitions,  yet,  notwitiistanding  this,  l)read  Ix'caine  scarcer  and  scarcer, 
and  ofpoonn'and  poiinr  quality.  A  man  was  allowed  to  purchase  oidy 
so  niucli  bread,  meat,  etc.,  as  was  absolutely  necessary  fi)r  himself  and  for 
those  dependent  on  him,  and  this  was  sold  to  him  onlv  on  presentation 
of  a  card  issued  by  tlie  authorities.  From  i'our,  even  from  two  o'clock, 
in  the  morning,  one  could  see  hungry  people  forming  a  line  in  front  of 
the  bakers'  shops,  and  fortunate  was  he,  who,  after  seven  hoin-s'  waiting, 
was  satisfied.  Since  collection  of  taxes  had  ceased  long  before  this,  the 
government  existed  by  means  of  assignats,  confiscations,  revolntionarv 
imposts,  and  extortions,  or,  without  further  formality,  they  seized  all  that 
pertained  to  the  needs  of  the  army — horses,  forage,  provisions.  The  admin- 
istration, twice  as  numerous  and  twice  as  expensive  as  under  tlie  old 
regime,  accomplished  inispeakably  little;  the  ministerial  committee  for 
trade,  with  l(),(tOO  salaried  assistants,  brougiit  in,  during  tiie  nineteen 
months  of  its  existence,  2,500,000  quintals  of  grain,  scarcely  a  three 
days'  su])])ly  for  the  country.  But  the  vilest  acts,  in  this  confusion,  were 
the  l)oundless  frauds  and  embezzlements,  which  were  practised  in  all 
departments  with  utter  shamelessness,  as  well  in  tiie  issuing  of  assignats 
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as  in  provisioning  and  equipping  the  army.  Of  all  that  was  wrung  from 
the  people,  in  this  universal  system  of  robbery  and  theft,  only  the  small- 
est part  reached  its  destination  (Fig.  48). 
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Fig.  48. — Facsimile  of  an  assij;uat  nf  tlie  French  Kepublic. 

Thus  it  w'as  sufficiently  evident  that  the  moral  decline  In'ought  about 
by  the  Revolution  was  not  less  than  the  material.  With  almost  incredi- 
ble rapiditv  the  highest  degree  of  over-retinement  in  the  tone  of  society 
was  supplanted  liy  utter  rudeness  of  manners.  The  inborn  sense  of  the 
French  for  elegance  and  pleasing  form  appeared  to  be  wholly  lost  iu 
sansculotti.sm,  which,  in  the  universal  use  of  "  thou"  and  "thee,"  in  the 
exclusive  use  of  the  address,  "  citizen,"  iu  a  mean,  grotesque,  and  even 
unseemly  costume,  and  in  coarse  modes  of  speech,  sought  for  the  expres- 
sion of  genuine  republican  sentiment.  Never  has  immorality  been  found 
so  shameless  in  France,  as  wlien  tlie  leaders  of  fashion  in  the  Revolution 
continually  had  the  name  of  virtue  in  their  mouths.  The  haste  and 
eagerness  with  which  usurers  and  ])urvevors,  stock-jobbers,  and  fortune- 
hunters  .sought  to  become  rich  at  the  expense  of  others,  the  luxury  and 
extravagance  which  they  ])rou(lly  displayed  before  the  eyes  of  the  poor, 
were  the  counterpart  of  the  dissoluteness,  debauchery,  and  volu])tuous- 
ness  which,  for  those  highest  in  authority,  with  the  single  exception  of 
Robespierre,  constituted  the  real  .substance  and  value  of  the  power  acquired 
by  them.  It  is  easy  to  understand  that  aiuong  such  men  in  power  each 
one  felt  f<jr  the  others  only  hatred  and  contempt.     Gouverneur  Morris 
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avows  that  lio  felt  liiiusclf  conlaniiiiatcd  liy  tlic  iiiforcoiirso  wliicli  Iic  wtis 
oblij^ed  to  hold  with  tlii.s  rofiisc  of  maiiUiiul. 

The  intellectual  condition  exhibits  an  equally  frightful  picture  of 
degeneracy.  In  order  to  withdraw  the  educational  system  from  the 
influences  under  which  it  had  previously  stood  and  to  train  the  youth 
in  the  ideas  of  the  new  epoch,  the  Convention  placed  upon  the  state  the 
cost  and  care  of  the  public  schools;  but  this  did  not  prevent  the  ele- 
mentary schools  from  remaining  empty,  notwithstanding  a  law  making 
attendance  compulsory.  The  reason  tor  this  condition  of  the  schools  was 
that  parents  were  not  disposed  to  send  their  children  to  schools  where, 
instead  of  the  Christian  religion,  the  rejMiblican  moral  code  was  taught ; 
and,  when  the  law  of  October  25,  1795,  abolished  compulsory  attendance 
together  with  the  payment  of  teachers  by  the  state,  the  public  schools 
wei'e  completely  deserted,  and  the  people  remained  without  instruction. 
One  of  the  strangest  fancies  of  the  Convention  was  uiKpiestionably  the 
desire  to  care  for  popular  education.  The  higher  (central)  school  to  be 
erected  in  every  d('])artment  existed  only  on  paper,  and  the  Paris  Normal 
School,  in  which  distinguished  men  of  learning  were  to  give  to  future 
teachers  outlines  of  their  respective  sciences,  naturally  failed  of  its  object. 
The  only  thing  in  this  domain  which  the  Reign  of  Terror  vigorously 
prosecuted  was  the  introduction  of  French  instruction  into  parts  of  the 
country  where  other  languages  were  spoken.  The  Polytechnic  School 
established  at  the  end  of  1794,  solely  in  behalf  of  military  interests,  did 
not  obtain  its  excellent  organization  until  1796.  The  National  Institute, 
in  which  the  academies  of  the  old  n'r/ime  were  merged,  was  opened  in 
December,  1795.  In  the  province  of  civil  legislation  tlie  Legislative 
Assembly  and  the  Convention  accomplished  little  ;  the  only  monuments 
which  thcv  left  behind  them  consist  of  the  law  which  fiieilitatcd  divorce, 
even  to  the  extent  of  licentiousness,  and  a  second  law  which  forbade 
the  preferring  of  one  child  above  others  in  the  inheritance  of  property, 
thus  suppressing  the  rights  of  primogeniture. 

This  chaos,  with  innumerable  individual  w  ills  crossing  one  another, 
resemlded  not  even  remotely  the  ideal  of  Rousseau's  "Social  Contract," 
which  Robespierre  with  consuming  eagerness  sought  to  realize.  From  a 
note  by  Saint-Just,  intellectually  the  most  gifted  among  the  Terrorists, 
we  may  learn  with  some  accuracy  how  this  state  wotdd  apjiear  :  a  Spartan 
training  of  children,  directed  to  physical  develo]inient  ;  the  employment  of 
citizens  solelv  in  agricultin-e,  with  vigorous  supervision  by  the  state;  the 
destruction  of  all  separate,  individual  living  in  favor  of  the  unrestricted 
universal  will  of  the  cominunitv  and  its  organs.  In  order  to  realize  this  the 
pitiless  annihilation  of  all  opposers  was  of  necessity  presupposed.     That 
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which  must  follow  in  consequence  of  Rohcspierre's  victorj-  over  the 
Hebertists  and  Danton  was  not  the  cessation,  but  the  increase,  of  the 
Terror.  This  now  attacked  also  the  revolutionary  oligarchy  of  the  Moun- 
tain, and  the  Plain  enjoyed  in  quiet  trepidation  the  satisfaction  of  seeing 
its  tyrants  of  yesterday  now  also  trembling. 

Constantly  had  Robespierre  spoken  of  the  daggers  that  threatened 
his  breast,  although  not  one  of  them  was  willing  to  apj)ear;  he  was 
enraged  that  a  certain  Lamiral  fired  a  few  shots  at  Collot,  as  if  that  man 
was  of  more  importance  than  himself.  As  fortune  willed  it,  a  young 
maiden,  Cecilia  Renault,  who  had  a  knife  on  her  person,  was  seized  at 
his  door;  she  averred  that  she  only  wished  to  know  how  a  tyrant  looked, 
but  for  Robespierre  she  was  and  continued  to  be  an  assassin,  sent  out 
against  him  by  Pitt  and  the  allied  despots.  This  was  the  introduction 
to  a  decree  that  hereafter  no  English  or  Hanoverian  soldiers  should  be 
given  quarter. 

The  men  of  the  Mountain  were  warned.  Their  anger  was  increased, 
when  Robespierre  to  his  political  dictatorship  added  a  religious  dictator- 
ship, and,  as  tlie  crown  of  his  ideal  state,  projected  by  an  arbitrary  will 
so  despotic  and  narrow,  sought  to  force  upon  the  people  a  state  religion 
(Plate  XII.),  devised  in  a  correspondingly  arbitrary  and  narrow  spirit. 
In  this  arid  soul  there  dwelt  no  breath  of  real  faith,  but  he  was  enrap- 
tured at  the  thoucrht  of  becoming;  a  second  Moses  or  Mohammed.  Al- 
though  gnashing  their  teeth,  the  members  of  the  Convention,  on  May  7, 
were  compelled  to  decree  that  the  French  people  acknowledged  the  exist- 
ence of  the  Supreme  Being  and  the  immortality  of  the  soul ;  and  tlie 
thirty-six  decadia  were  set  apart  as  feast  days.  On  the  20th  Prairial 
(June  8),  the  festival  of  the  Supreme  Being  was  celebrated  for  the  first 
time;  Robespierre  had  caused  himself  to  be  chosen  president  of  the 
Convention  expressly  for  this  occasion.  A  kind  of  intoxication  possessed 
him,  when  in  the  garden  of  the  Tuileries  he  looked  upon  the  many 
thousands  in  festal  attire.  Like  a  master,  he  suffered  them  to  wait  for 
him  a  whole  hour,  before  he  became  visible,  arrayed  as  a  higii  priest  in 
vestments  of  blue  velvet,  and  pronounced  the  festiv^al  discourse.  Then, 
at  the  head  of  the  Convention,  at  a  carefully  regulated  distance  from  the 
other  members,  having  a  huge  bon((uet  in  his  hand,  witli  which  he 
graciously  thanked  the  people  for  their  ap])lause,  he  proceeded  to  the 
Champ-de-Mars,  where  the  second  part  of  tiie  festival,  as  theatrical  as 
the  first,  was  performed.  The  Convention  execrated  the  entire  festival, 
yet  ordered  that  Robespierre's  discourse  slmuld  l)e  pnlilicly  read  on  every 
decadi  for  a  whole  month  in  all  the  communes. 

Already  by  the  law  of  the  27th  Germinal  (April  15),  according  to 
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wliic-li  all  conspirators  in  thf  whole  land  were  to  ho  lirons^iit  hcfore  the 
Rcvolntionary  'J'rihnnal  at  Paris,  this  niockory  ol  justico  iiad  come  to  he 
al)sohitely  dependent  iijion  the  men  in  power.  Sinee  September  the  court 
had  continued  without  interrnption  its  bloody  work.  For  the  pnhlie  pro.se- 
eutor,  Fou(juier-'Pinville  (Fij;.  lU),  who  again  acted  entirely  according  to 
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Robespierre's  inslrnctions,  revolutionary  Justice  consisted  in  tiie  extermina- 
tion of"  all  who,  by  birth,  nurture,  ])roperty,  or  position,  seemed  to  him  to 
be  tlie  natural  enemies  of  the  Revolution.  The  twenty,  on  an  average, 
whom  he  put  to  death  (Fig.  .'JO)  every  week  did  not  satisfv  him.  For  this 
monster  murder  was  an  enjoyment ;  for  Rolx'spicrre,  a  ))olitical  measure. 
Ontlic  'liil  Prairial.  his  confidant,  ( "out lion,  even  witlioMl  previnus  notice 
to  tile  Coinniittee  of  i'ublic  Safety,  l)rouglit  before  tiie  Convention  a  new 
law  intended  to  set  free  the  Revolutionary  Triliunal  from  the  absurd  and 
ruinous  fetters  which  delayed  the  c()urse  of  national  justice.  No  defence, 
no  previous  investigation,  no  evidence  of  witnes.ses,  should  hereafter  be 
allowed.  The  Assembly  were  appalled  on  hearing  the  bloody  law;  they 
desired  postponement,  but  Robespierre  rushed  to  the  tribune,  showed  in 
vehement  language  that  it  contained  no  article  that  was  not  iounded  on 
justice  and  reason,  and  it  was  accepted  without  discussion. 
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TRIBUNAL 

CRIMINEL,  EXTRAORDINAIRE 
ET  REVOLUTIONNAIRE, 

Etahll  an   Palais ,  a.    Paris  ,  par  la  Lol  du 
lo  Mars  ijgs* 

X'AN   II'.   DE   LA   RePUBLIQUE. 


ACGUSATEUR    PUBLIC. 
X-iE  sitoycn  GardLen  de  la  maison  t/^-^*^^'^^''^         -^^ 
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Fait  ä  Paris,  \q  .{''ci^^f'^"-^  U^i^^'i^  ~ 

de  la  '^i^\\'s^€tcro'^i<  ^^^"^-^ —    " 


Fig.  50. — Facsimile  of  an  order  of  March  11,  ITtll,  witli  the  siguature  of  Fouquier- 

Tinville. 
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According  to  tin-  law  oi' the  22d  Prairial,  tlic  Kc'V<ihitii)iiary  Tribunal 
became  an  axe  which  strucii  down  whatever  came  within  its  reach.  Accusa- 
tion hefore  the  trihuna!  was  equivalent  to  dcatli.  A  bciicli  of  jurymen 
composed  of  the  worthless  rubble,  gave  the  verdiet  of  "(iuilty"  on  any 
charge  whatever;  in  the  haste  and  confusion  it  happened  not  unfrecpiently 
that  tlirou":h  mistake  the  wrong  man  was  sent  to  the  iriiillotine.  The 
executioner,  Samson,  was  obliged  to  increase  the  number  of  his  assistants 
to  twelve  and  afterward  to  sixteen.  Day  after  day  the  streets  resounded 
willi  the  monotonous  rattling  of  the  tumbrils  conveying  to  the  guillotine 
the  victims  to  be  sacrificed.  The  Terror  sought  its  victims  by  no  means 
merely  in  the  higher  ranks;  after  the  22d  i'rairial  two-thirds  of  them  were 
peasants.  All,  to  wiiatever  class  they  might  belong,  knew  how  to  die 
with  heroic  courage,  although  thev  had  not  understood  how  to  defend  them- 
selves; many  hastened  joyliilly  to  encounter  the  death  which  should 
deliver  them  fnim  a  life  unspeakably  horrible.  On  May  10,  died  the 
sister  of  the  last  tyrant,  the  Princess  Elizabeth;  the  day  before,  the  great 
chemist,  Lavoisier,  who,  to  his  request  for  a  reprieve  for  fourteen  days, 
that  he  might  be  able  to  complete  an  important  investigation,  received 
as  an  answer  the  statement  that  the  republic  had  no  need  of  learned  men. 
In  the  fourteen  months  from  its  erection  till  the  22d  Prairial  the  Revo- 
lutionary Tribunal  had  pronounced  about  1200  sentences  of  death;  in 
the  next  six  weeks,  till  the  fall  of  Robespierre,  1366  were  added.  The 
total  number  of  persons  executed  in  the  whole  land,  not  including  the 
massacres  at  Nantes,  Lyons,  and  elsewhere,  is  estimated  at  1 7,000,  of 
whom  1200  were  women.  To  these  are  to  be  added  the  victims  of  the 
civil  war;  far  more  than  a  million,  it  is  computed,  perished  from  hunger 
and  wretchedness.  This  persecuting  fury  was  aided  by  the  most  dis- 
gusting espionage.  Never  has  a  country  suifered  more  irritating  annoy- 
ances from  the  police  than  did  France  at  that  time,  when  evciy  day  the 
pompous  invocation  of  liberty  and  equality  was  heard.  Robespierre  insti- 
tuted his  own  secret  police.  He  pretended  to  find,  partly  from  convic- 
tion, and  partly  from  fear  and  hypocrisy,  a  great  conspiracy  in  the 
prisons,  in  order  that  he  might  annihilate  the  enemies  of  Jacobinism  by 
a  single  blow,  and  he  was  very  angry  with  ( 'ollot  because  he  would  not 
send  to  the  scaffold  at  one  time  all  who  were  pointed  out,  l)ut,  out  of 
regard  to  the  temper  of  the  city,  desired  to  distribute  the  executions 
over  three  days.  But,  in  order  to  attain  his  final  object,  he  was  not 
content  to  destroy  declared  enemies;  he  must  annihilate,  also,  his  dis- 
satisfied allies  and  his  jealous  rivals. 

The  majority  of  the  Convention  were  heartily  weary  of  their  degrad- 
ing situation.     On  every  imaginable  pretext,  whoever  could  do  so  with- 
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drew  from  the  sittings,  so  that  even  the  most  important  affairs  were 
transacted  in  the  presence  of  only  one  hundred,  or,  indeed,  of  only  thirty, 
members.  The  Committee  of  Public  Safety,  nominally  the  agent  of  the 
Convention,  had  been  for  a  long  time  its  master.  The  majority  of  the 
Committee  still  bowed  before  the  "  triiunvirate,"  Robespierre,  Saint-Just, 
and  Couthon,  either  because  they  themselves  were  conscious  of  a  participa- 
tion too  deep  and  long  in  their  crimes,  that  furnished  the  three  with  a 
hundred  proofs  against  them,  or  because  they  regarded  themselves  as 
indispensable  for  the  welfare  of  their  native  land  and  wished  to  save  their 
own  necks  from  the  guillotine.  Nevertheless,  violent  scenes  occurred. 
Carnot,  who  had  been  saved  from  Kobespierre's  hatred  only  because 
indispensable  in  military  matters,  oue  day  cried  out  to  Saint-Just : 
"You  are  ridiculous  dictators."  Robespierre  brooded  over  the  way  to 
break  this  opposition.  Personally  he  attended  the  Committee  but  seldom, 
and  at  length  not  at  all,  partly  because  he  was  disgusted  with  these 
associates,  and  partly  because  this  invisibility  increased  his  majesty,  and 
the  boundless  disorder  in  the  public  business  permitted  him,  although 
absent,  to  interfere  as  much  as  he  wished  in  the  acts  of  government.  He 
used  to  answer  in  the  Jacobin  Club  the  attacks  made  upon  him  in  the 
Convention  or  the  Committee.  Probably  he  woidd  have  come  forward 
sooner  to  the  attack,  had  he  perceived  in  the  weai'y  population  greater 
inclination  for  another  June  2. 

Thus  it  came  about  that  the  attaclc  proceeded  from  the  other  side. 
Nine  Dantouists,  Pouche,  Lecointre,  Tallien,  Barras,  and  others,  pledged 
themselves  to  Robespierre's  fall.  The  Committee  of  General  Security 
ventured  upon  the  fii'st  skirmishing  against  the  all-powerful  man  ;  on  their 
complaints,  directed  against  the  encroachments  in  which  Robespierre's 
police  bureau  had  indulged,  the  sujipression  of  this  bureau  was  ordered 
by  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety.  Then  came  the  denunciation  of  an 
eccentric  woman,  Catharine  Theot,  who,  together  with  the  sect  founded 
by  her,  venerated  Robespierre  as  the  Messiah.  At  him  the  arraignment 
was  really  aimed,  and  he  felt  bitterly  the  scoffs  with  which  she  was  over- 
whelmed. "Weeping  with  rage  he  vowed  never  to  enter  again  either  the 
Committee  of  Public  Safety  or  the  Convention.  The  decisive  moment 
was  approaching,  but,  in  the  uncertainty  as  to  the  result,  both  parties 
hesitated  to  go  on.  Robespierre  made  a  final  attempt  at  an  under- 
standing, when  he,  on  the  5th  Thermidor  (July  23),  summoned  both 
committees  to  a  joint  consultation.  He  began  with  complaints  re- 
specting the  inadequacy  of  the  republican  administration  of  justice, 
and  demanded  that  the  same  be  made  stronger ;  this  was  conceded  to 
him,  although  reluctantly.     After  some  delay  SaLut-Just  seized  the  op- 
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portimity  to  speak;  lie  depicted  t!ie  prevailing  anarcliy,  and  sought  to 
show  the  need  of  having  a  dictator  in  the  person  of  Robespierre.  But 
the  majority  refused  to  com])ly  with  his  demands.  Notwithstanding  all 
the  protestations  of  devotion  with  whicii  they  accompanied  the  denial, 
war  was  thus  declared,  and  the  Mountain  deserted  its  leader.  Robes- 
pierre must  now  eliminate  the  Montagnards,  as  he  had  eliminated  the 
Ilebertists  and  Dantoiiists.  With  the  Commune  and  the  Jacobin  Club 
behind  him,  he  reckoneil,  in  the  Convention,  upon  the  oft  experienced 
timidity  of  the  Right  and  their  bitter  hatred  of  the  Mountain.  The 
threatened  men  were  sensible  of  the  nearness  of  the  danger;  their  chiefs, 
expecting  at  any  moment  to  be  arrested,  changed  their  sleeping-places 
every  night.  They  oifered  to  their  old  adversaries  of  the  Plain  an  alliance 
in  this  (n)nflict  for  em-ancipation,  but  twice  the  offer  was  repelled. 

Roltespierre  aj)peared  again  in  the  Convention  on  the  8th  Thermidor. 
Amid  breathless  suspense  he  requested  of  the  Assembly  permission  to 
open  to  them  his  oj)prcssed  and  torn  heart.  He  denounced  a  conspiracy 
against  liberty  in  the  very  bosom  of  the  Assembly,  and  demanded  pun- 
ishment for  the  traitors.  The  Convention  heard  the  long  discourse  in 
silent  stupor.  So  great  was  their  intimidation,  that  the  printing  of  the 
discourse  and  its  transmission  to  the  departments  were  vot<'d  unanimously. 
But  then  Cambon  pushed  aside  the  weight  that  was  resting  uptin  the 
Assembly.  He  spoke  in  language  constantly  increasing  in  bitterness  and 
violence,  and  closed  with  the  exclamation  :  "A  single  man  paralyzes  the 
labors  of  the  government,  and  that  man  is  Robespierre!"  (Cf.  Fig.  51.) 
Robespierre  was  now  required  to  name  the  evil-doers  whose  death  he 
souglit.  The  sitting  ended  in  a  storm.  Robespierre's  coup  d'etat  was 
foiled,  but  he  did  not  regard  himself  as  beaten ;  he  only  removed  the 
conflict  to  the  Jacobin  Club  ;  there  in  the  evening  he  read  his  speech  for 
the  second  time.  "  If  my  downfall  is  certain,"  he  concluded,  "you  shall 
see  with  what  calmness  I  will  drink  the  cup  of  poison."  Couthon 
proposed  the  expulsion  of  all  members  who,  in  the  Convention,  had 
voted  against  the  printing  of  the  speech.  Billaud  and  Collot,  amid 
wild  outcries,  M'ere  thrust  out.  Henriot  issued  to  a  part  of  the  National 
Guard  the  command  t<)  hold  themselves  in  readiness  for  the  morning. 

In  this  extreme  danger  the  Mountain  besought  the  Right  for  their 
aid,  and  now  it  was  granted.  On  the  9th  Tliermidor  an  miusnaliy  large 
nnml)er  of  the  deputies  had  assembled.  Saint-Just  began  with  a  long- 
winded  accusation  against  the  enemies  of  Robespierre,  but  Tallien,  urged 
onward  by  anxiety  for  the  fate  of  his  sweetheart,  Therese  dc  Cabarrus, 
who  was  in  prison,  interrupted  him ;  on  his  motion  the  arrest  of  Henriot 
and  ol"  Dumas,  president  of  the  Tribunal,  was  ordered.   Now  Robespierre 
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rushes  to  the  tribune  and  stru<rgk's  to  gain  a  hearing.  "  Wretches  !"  he 
cries  to  the  Mountain  ;  but  his  voice  is  drowned  in  the  uproar.  "  Dan- 
ton's  blood  chokes  thee !"  cries  out  the  deputy  Gamier.     He  turns  to 
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Fig.  51. — Cartoon.  Facsimile.  Rotiesiuirif,  aftti-  he  Las  liad  all  Frenchmen  guillotined, 
executes  the  executioner  with  his  own  hand.  Each  guillotine  stands  for  a  category  of 
sacrifices :  a.  The  executioner ;  E,  Committee  of  Public  Safety ;  c,  Committee  of  General 
Security;  D,  The  Revolutionary  Tribunal;  E,  Jacobins;  P,  Club  of  the  Cordeliers; 
G,  Brissotins;  H.  Girondists;  i,  Philipotins;  K,  Chabotius;  L,  Hebertists;  M.  Nobility 
and  clergy;  N,  People  of  talent;  o,  Old  men,  women,  and  children  ;  p.  Soldiers  and 
generals;  Q.  Existing  magistrates;  K,  National  Assembly;  s,  Societies  of  the  people. 

the  Right,  the  "  hone.st,  virtuous  men,"  but  they  repulse  him  witli  Iiorror. 
With  rage  he  hears  the  resolution  for  his  arrest.  Proudly  Saint-.Iiist  and 
Couthon  submit  to  the  same  fate.  I^ebas  and  tlie  younger  Rol)esj)it'rre 
'iesire  of  their  own  accord  to  share  it.     The  five  imder  arrest  are  led 
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away  to  different  prisons  ;  Ilenriot,  also,  who,  liurryinfi;  tlirou«;;]!  the  streets, 
endeavors  to  stir  up  the  people,  is  outlawed  and  placed  under  arrest. 

But  as  yet  there  was  but  half  a  victory.  The  Jacobins,  meanwhile, 
in  concert  with  the  city  council,  had  come  to  the  conclusion  to  surround 
the  Convention  with  armed  men  as  on  June  2,  and  to  extort  from  it  the 
surrender  of  Robespierre's  enemies.  Those  under  arrest  were  liberated, 
and  met  together  at  the  Hotel  de  Ville.  Hastily  a  committee  was 
appointed  to  take  charge  of  the  rising,  and  Henriot  was  ordered  to  pro- 
co(!d  with  the  insurrection.  Robespierre,  by  throwing  himself  into  the 
arms  of  the  Commune,  became  an  armed  insurgent,  and  the  Convention 
did  not  suffer  this  advantage  to  pass  unimproved.  It  j)ronounced  the 
rebels  outlaws,  and  named  the  deputy  J3arras,  a  former  otlicer,  as  com- 
mander of  the  armed  force.  This  energy  immediately  had  a  good  effect. 
For  the  first  time  the  (ütizens  gathered  around  the  lawful  authority  ; 
Robespierre,  on  the  contrary,  had  to  realize  tiiat  by  the  overthrow  of 
the  Höbertists  he  had  destroyed  the  forces  which  might  have  saved 
him.  A  jiart  of  the  Parisian  cannoneers  Carnot  had  Iiccn  careftd  to 
remove  from  the  city ;  the  remainiler  refused  to  fire,  and  1  lenriot  was 
obliged,  in  their  presence,  to  take  to  flight.  This  raised  the  courage 
of  the  Convention.  The  Jacobin  Club  was  broken  up  and  their  place 
of  meeting  closed ;  a  second  column  was  directed  against  the  Hotel  de 
Ville,  where  the  outlaws  were  sitting  in  gloomy  helplessness.  Before 
the  troops  arrived,  a  young  gendarme,  by  the  name  of  Meda,  shattered 
the  jawbone  of  Robespierre  by  a  pistol-shot.'  Lebas  shot  hims(>lf 
Extended  on  a  table,  the  fallen  and  wounded  dictator  was  conipcHcd 
to  hear  around  him  the  curses  and  rejoicings  of  i\w.  victors.  His 
brother  threw  himself  from  a  window,  and  was  taken  \\\\  severely 
wounded.  Since  the  outlawry  niad(!  any  semblance  of  a  Judicial  pro- 
ceeding superfluous,  the  prisoners,  among  them  the  brothers  Robespierre, 
Couthon,  Henriot,  Saint-Just,  in  all  twenty-two,  were  sent  to  the  guillotine 
without  delay.  On  the  next  day  seventy-one  members  of  the  Commune, 
and  on  the  second  day  twelve  more,  followed.  In  their  blood  was  quelled 
the  resistance  of  the  Commune  to  the  Convention.     (Cf.  Plate  XIII.) 

'  According  to  another  version,  Kobespierre  did  this  with  hia  own  hand,  iu  an  attempt 
to  put  an  end  to  iiis  life. 
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CHAPTER    V. 

END  OF  THE  CONVENTION  AND  THIRD  PARTITION  OF  POLAND. 

THE  horrors  of  the  hist  months  appeared  so  wholly  and  utterly  com- 
prised ill  tiie  one  name  Robespierre,  that  liis  downfall  was  hailed 
with  loud  and  universal  joy  as  the  return  to  a  condition  of  order.  It 
was  not  thus,  iio\vever,  that  the  victors,  the  CoUots,  Billauds,  and  Bareres, 
understood  tlie  9th  Tiierinidor.  Tliese  men  had  but  the  one  thouijht, — 
to  carry  on  the  same  regime  as  Robespierre,  but  uuder  their  own  names. 
The  Jacobins  remained,  afterward  as  previously,  possessors  of  the 
supreme  power.  It  happened,  therefore,  very  nnich  in  opposition  to  the 
will  of  those  who  had  overtlirown  Robespierre,  that  the  force  of  cir- 
cumstances, after  all,  rendered  the  9th  Thennidor  the  great  crisis  of  tlie 
Revolution.  Montagnards  as  well  as  Moderates  were  agreed  that  the 
Convention  should  shake  off  the  tyranny  of  the  committees  and  take  to 
itself  again  the  sovereignty  of  which  it  had  been  deprived.  Hardly  \\'as 
the  first  lireiich  made  in  the  system  of  terrorism  by  tlie  reorganization 
of  the  committees  and  of  tiie  Revolutionary  Tribunal,  and  by  setting  aside 
the  law  of  the  22d  Prairial,  when  one  piece  of  the  system  after  another 
crumbled  of  itself.  Tiie  office  of  general  of  tlie  National  Guard  was 
abolished ;  tiie  power  and  nunil)er  of  the  revolutionary  committees,  of 
which  there  had  been  hitherto  52,()(»0,  with  a  nieml)ersliip  of  560,000, 
and  at  a  yearly  expense  of  600,000,000,  were  restricted ;  commis- 
sioners of  the  Convention,  in  great  numbers,  were  recalled  and  replaced 
by  others.  The  prohibition  of  all  affiliations  between  the  clubs  rent  the 
net  in  which  for  three  years  the  Jacoliins  had  held  the  country.  A  pro- 
tection against  a  new  dictatorship  was  found  in  the  division  of  the  affairs 
of  government  among  committees  of  the  Convention,  togetlier  with  the 
regulation  that  tliereafter  three  meniljers  of  tlie  committees  sliould  with- 
draw every  montli,  and  only  after  the  interval  of  a  month  be  again 
eligiljle. 

Once  set  free  from  the  incubus  of  fear,  tiie  enslaved  citizens  ven- 
tured also  to  lift  up  their  heads  and  to  give  free  course  to  the  long  with- 
held vengeance  on  their  former  oppressors.  It  was  now  the  turn  <if  the 
"patriots"  of  yesterday  to  tremble;  the  press,  whicli  had  become  free 
since  the  Thermidor,  began  against  them  a  series  of  fierce  attacks ;  every- 
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where  they  were  cast  into  prison,  and  accused  of  tliei't,  ravishinj^,  and 
fraud.  Harmony  among  the  members  of  the  government  soon  ceased, 
giving  place  to  the  old  hatred  hetwocn  Mehertists  and  Dantonists,  or 
Tiierinidorists,  as  they  now  styled  tiieniselves.  Again  the  Convention 
was  the  scene  of  wild  disorder  and  of  personal  insults;  now,  however, 
the  Mountain  had  exchanged  the  part  of  assailant  for  that  of  the  assailed. 
In  the  galleries,  in  the  streets  and  cafes,  the  strong-armed  citizen  youth, 
the  "Muscadins"  (later  calle<l,  also,  jcnncssc  donr),  had  obtained  \\\i.: 
upper  liand  ;  thev  iiad  learned  from  the  iiands  that  formerly  ruled  the 
streets  that  the  knotted  stick  must  be  used;  they  sang  down  the  revolu- 
tionary "  Marseillaise"  with  tlie  "  Keveil  (In  Peupie"  ("Awakening  of 
the  People"),  and  burned  with  a  desire  to  avenge  their  murdered  rela- 
tives and  friends.  Freron,  who  shortly  befoi'e  had  been  one  of  the 
fiercest  terrorists,  was  now  eager  for  revenge  on  the  murderers  of  his 
bosom  friends,  Camille  and  Lueile  Desmoulins.  The  first  attempt  to 
bring  an  accusation  against  (Jollot,  liillaud,  I>arere,  and  four  members  of 
the  Committee  of  General  Security,  for  participation  in  all  tlu;  crimes 
of  Robespierre,  was  indeed  foiled.  When,  however,  soon  ai'terward,  the 
atrocities  perpetrated  in  Lyons  and  the  Vend<;e  were  brought  to  light  in 
their  full  extent  through  the  declarations  of  those  who  had  been  dragged 
to  Paris  and  imprisoned,  but  had  been  saved  from  the  guillotine  by  the 
9tli  Tiiermidor,  the  weight  of  the  universal  al)]iiirrence  came  down  crush- 
ingly  upon  their  authors  and  executors,  ('arrier  was  cond<>mncd  and,  on 
December  16,  executed;  the  Jacobin  Club,  the  members  of  which  had 
been  already  scattered  by  the  Muscadins  in  a  brisk  hand-to-hand  fight, 
was  permanently  closed  on  December  12.  On  December  1,  the  Con- 
vention issued  an  amnesty  in  favor  of  the  insurgent  Vendeans.  In 
pursuance  of  the  treaty  of  La  Jaunais,  Charette  laid  down  his  arms ; 
Stofflet  followed  his  example;  finally  (April  20,  179.'))  the  Chouans  of 
Brittany  .also  made  peace,  a  reconcilation  which  was  facilitated  by  the  fact 
that  tlie  Convention,  in  order  to  end  ecclesiastical  strife,  the  chief  source  of 
civil  war,  had  re-e.stablished  freedom  of  worshi]i,  with  the  exception  that 
the  churches  as  national  jiroperty  remained  closed  and  the  laws  against 
non-iuring  |>riests  were  still  in  fi)rce.  The  Convention  broke  the  danger- 
ous power  of  the  Commune,  by  distributing  it  among  twelve  municipalities 
corres|)onding  to  the  newly  established  arroiulinxriiicnlx  of  the  city.  On 
March  2,  tiie  (Jonvention,  on  the  report  of  its  conmiittee,  decided  to  bring 
tlie  four  terrorists.  Barere,  Billaud,  Collot,  and  Vadier,  before  the  Revo- 
lutionary Tribunal.  The  Jacobins  now  decided  to  save  their  threatened 
leaders  and  themselves  by  violent  measures.  In  carrying  out  this  ])lan,  they 
had  good  reason  to  count  upon  the  need  and  misery  of  the  lower  classes. 
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The  harvest  of  communistic:  legislation  was  now  ripening;  a  few 
months  of  it  had  sufficed  to  complete  the  ruin  of  agriculture,  industry, 
and  trade.  The  war  had  taken  the  farm  laborers  and  the  horses  for  the 
armies;  the  landed  proprietors  were  incarcerated  by  thousands;  the  low 
price  fixed  by  the  maximum  had  frighlencd  the  peasants  away  from  the 
markets.  The  compulsory  system  of  the  maximum,  never  observed  with 
rigor,  vanished  with  the  Reign  of  Terror,  but  from  fear  of  depreciating 
still  further  the  value  of  the  assignats,  the  only  means  of  subsistence 
remaining  for  the  state,  the  Convention  ventured  only  with  the  greatest 
caution  to  depart  from  the  former  principles  of  economy.  After  it  had 
previously  established  free  trade  in  the  necessaries  of  life,  and  then  in  all 
merchandise  not  expressly  prohibited,  it  made  bold,  on  December  29,  to 
abolish  the  maximum.  But  these  measures  could  have  only  a  slow 
eiFect,  while  the  steady  sinking  of  the  assignats  intensified  the  scarcity 
from  one  day  to  another.  Despair  reached  its  height,  when  the  daily 
bread  ration  was  reduced,  on  March  31,  to  one-fourth  of  a  pound  for  each 
person.  The  entire  frivolity  of  the  French  character  was  now  mani- 
fested. Never  were  taverns  and  cofl'ee-houses  and  theatres  more  fre- 
quented; drawing-rooms  were  again  thrown  open,  but  the  society  that 
moved  in  them  was  no  longer  the  elegant  aristocracy  of  former  days,  but 
an  impudent  medley  of  parvenus  of  doubtful  antecedents,  the  men  talk- 
ing politics  and  dissipated,  the  women  shamelessly  solicitous  to  turn  to 
some  account  their  naturalness  (after  the  precepts  of  Rousseau)  by  so- 
called  antique  costumes  and  a  free  deportment.  Such  circumstances  neces- 
sarily rendered  the  great  mass  of  the  people  susceptible  to  the  machina- 
tions of  the  Jacobins ;  and  these  men,  as  the  day  of  trial  for  their  old 
chiefs  drew  near,  redoul)led  their  efforts  to  save  them.  On  the  12th 
Germinal  (April  1),  a  howling  mob  once  more  overpowered  the  guards 
of  the  Convention  and,  amid  wild  cries  for  ])read,  filled  the  hall  for  four 
hours,  until  the  National  Guards,  summoned  from  the  well-to-do  quarters, 
came  up  and  drove  them  out.  Hardly  were  they  freed  when  the  members 
of  the  Convention  decreed  the  immediate  deportation  of  the  four  accused 
persons  to  Cayenne ;  several  others  among  the  Montagnards  were  arrested ; 
and  Pichegru,  who  had  been  placed  in  command  of  the  troops  at  I'aris, 
re-established  quiet  without  difficulty. 

The  affected  coarseness  of  republican  manners  now  gradually  disap- 
peared from  social  intercourse,  Sunday  began  again  to  be  celebrated,  the 
churches,  notwithstanding  the  law  of  February  21,  were  restored  to  the 
service  of  God,  a  multitude  of  emigres,  without  awaiting  the  repeal  of  the 
decrees  issued  against  them,  returned  to  their  native  land,  and  even  took 
possession  of  their  former  estates.     Now  ra{>i(lly  followed  the  disarming 
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of  all  who  in  aiiv  way  luul  ])romote(l  ferrorism,  flie  reorgaiii/ation  of  the 
National  (Jnanl  according  to  tiie  principles  of  17!ll,  the  abrogation  of  all 
acts  of  political  outlawry,  tiic  limiting  of  confiscation  to  a  few  special 
civscs,  the  restoration  to  their  families  of  the  property  of  tliose  executed, 
the  reopening  of  the  exchange,  and  the  permission  to  trade  witii  gold  and 
silver.  On  May  7,  Fouquier-Tinville  and  fifteen  other  judges  of  the  Revo- 
lutionary Tribunal  were  guillotined,  liut  still  tiie  Convention  did  not 
merit  thanks  and  consideration  for  this ;  such  a  view  was  forbidden  by 
the  remembrance  of  its  guilt-bin-dened  ])ast  and  i)y  the  universal  and 
wholly  correct  opinion  that  its  course  \vas  dictattnl  not  by  political  or 
moral  conviction,  but  only  by  the  endeavor  to  keep  possession  of  power. 
To  the  ardent  thirst  for  revenge  in  the  south  tliis  gradual  reaction  seemed 
too  tedious.  In  l^yons,  Aix,  Toulon,  ])risous  were  burst  open  and  terror- 
ists under  arrest  were  sacrificed  to  a  fierce  popular  v(Migeance;  Marseilles 
and  Avignon  fijllowed  the  example.  Fresii  fuel  was  furnisiied  the  Coun- 
ter-revolution by  tiie  renewed  attempt  of  the  Jacobins,  aided  by  the  hun- 
gry proletariat,  to  seize  again  tlie  power  wiiicli  they  had  Inst.  Again,  ou 
the  1st  Prairial  (May  20),  Paris  heard  the  clang  of  the  alarm-licUs,  amid 
which  the  men  of  the  faubourgs  pressed  into  the  Convention  ;  Feraud, 
a  deputy,  was  murdered,  and  his  head  carried  on  a  pike  through  tiie 
streets;  in  the  midst  of  the  wild  tumult  the  Mountain  had  already  under- 
taken the  naming  of  a  new  executive  committee,  acceptable  to  them,  when 
the  faithful  battalions  of  the  National  Giiai'd  again  made  their  timely 
appearance  and  liberated  the  Assembly.  Toulon  also  had  become  the 
scene  of  a  rising  of  Jacobins,  and  to  subdue  it  iiad  (H)st  a  sev^'re  confiict. 
The  complete  removal  of  a  faction  so  incorrigible  seemed  therefore 
doubly  desirable.  Six  principal  criminals  of  the  1st  Prairial  were  sen- 
tenced to  death  by  a  court-martial,  and  tiie  Revolutionary  Triliunal  was 
abolished.  Subsequently  the  churches  were  legally  restored  to  public 
divine  service,  and  the  return  of  the  emir/rh  was  facilitated.  Soon  in  tlie 
counter-revolutionary  current  a  royalist  coloring  was  very  j)lainly  observ- 
able. Upon  many  lips  was  the  name  of  Louis  XVII.,  but  only  a  few 
individuals  knew  in  what  a  deplorable  condition  this  royal  child  was  lan- 
guishing, and  his  death  on  Jmie  8  came  so  very  opportunely  that  the 
assumption  of  its  having  been  purposely  brought  aliout  could  hardly 
be  rejected.  Since,  by  the  dauphin's  death,  Louis  XVIII.,  the  Count 
of  Provence,  was  legitimate  king,  a  restoration  of  the  throne  was  equiv- 
alent to  that  of  the  entire  ancient  regime.  This  prospec^t  put  an  end  to 
all  royalist  plans.  Of  the  commission  on  the  constitution  even  the 
minority,  the  constitutional-monarchists,  decided  ihr  the  maintenance  of 
the  republic. 
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After  six  weeks  the  commission  was  able  to  submit  its  scheme.  Cor- 
responding to  the  general  situation,  this  last  product  of  tiie  Kevolutinn 
was  an  attempt  at  reconciliation  between  it  and  order.  Necessarily, 
a  declaration  of  the  rights  of  man  could  not  be  omitted,  but  these  righls 
were  restricted  to  liberty,  equality,  security,  and  propc-rty,  and  duties 
were  set  over  against  them ;  the  sovereignty  of  the  people  remaiiu^d 
nominally  uiitouche<l,  but,  since  the  possession  of  property  and  a  fixed 
residence  were  requisite  for  the  exercise  of  the  right  of  suffrage  as  ^v(■ll 
as  for  eligibility  to  office,  those  without  property  were  really  deprived  of 
the  right  of  voting;  the  administration  was  simplified;  the  number  of 
officials  was  diminished,  and,  instead  of  being  chosen  by  the  people,  they 
were  appointed  to  their  positions ;  the  functions  of  the  state  were  sepa- 
rated one  from  anotlier.  Tiie  legislature  was  divided  into  two  bodies,  a 
Council  of  Five  Hundred  and  a  Council  of  Ancients,  half  as  large;  the 
sole  additional  distinction  between  the  two  consisted  in  the  fact  that  no 
one  under  thirty  years  of  age  could  be  elected  to  the  former  body,  and 
no  one  under  forty  years  of  age  to  the  latter.  Every  year  they  were  to 
be  renewed  by  one-third  of  their  number;  both  were  to  meet  without 
interruption;  the  government  had  no  right  to  dissolve  them.  In  regard 
to  the  formation  of  the  executive  it  was  decided  after  some  vacillation 
to  establish  a  directory  of  five  members,  who  should  be  chosen  by  the 
Five  Hundred  out  of  a  list  prepared  by  the  Council  of  Ancients.  The 
fear  of  the  members  of  the  Convention  that  their  work  would  be  swept 
away  bv  the  election  of  a  monarchical  majority  led  them  to  decree  that 
every  department  at  first  should  appoint  two-thirds  of  its  deputies  from 
the  members  of  tlie  Convention  and  only  the  last  third  by  free  election. 
Thus  the  transition  from  anarchy  to  order  was  fully  counterbalanced  by 
the  exasperation  growing  out  of  the  arbitrary  manner  in  which  a  liody, 
which  had  become  so  detested  and  despised,  sought  to  keep  itself  in 
possession  of  power.  So  in  the  new  constitution,  at  its  very  birth,  a 
germ  of  death  was  implanted. 

Lively  dissatisfaction  over  this  arbitrary  measure  was  expressed  on 
the  part  of  the  royalists,  who  saw  themselves,  when  so  near  their  goal, 
suddenly  thrown  back  again  into  uncertainty.  They  prepared  to  answer 
the  Convention's  coup  d'  ('tat  by  a  royalist  insurrection.  Tiieir  numbers 
were  strengthened  from  the  ranks  of  the  moderate  republicans.  The  Con- 
vention looked  upon  these  intrigues  with  a  certain  malicious  joy.  It 
regarded  itself  as  sin-e  of  victory  on  account  of  the  closing  of  all  chilis  and 
popular  associations,  as  well  as  by  the  coming  up  of  trustworthy  troops. 
With  a  confident  mind  it  therefore  proclaimed,  on  Soptcniber  2.'5,  the 
result  of  the  popular  vote,  by  which  the  new  constitution  was  accepted 
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by  a  vote  of  914,853  ajjaiiist  41,802  ;  and  it  reckoned,  by  means  of  auda- 
cious falsiticutiou  of  the  returns,  the  vote  for  the  decree  confirming  the 
choice  of  two-thirds  of  its  members  at  167,758  against  93,373. 

That  wliicii  was  foreseen  occurred.  On  the  morning  of  October  4, 
the  entire  forty-eiglit  sections,  four  excepted,  were  in  open  insurrection  ; 
they  had  at  tlieir  disposal  over  30,000  National  Guards.  But,  at  the  very 
fii"st  signs  of  resistance,  the  Convention  had  taken  its  measures;  it  declared 
its  sittings  permanent,  a  commission  of  five  members  was  appointed  for 
the  protection  of  j)ublic  order,  the  irresolute  General  Menou  was  super- 
seded as  commander-in-chief  by  Barras.  To  the  5000  troops  in  readi- 
ness were  added  1500  men  from  the  faubourgs.  Barras  himself  did 
little,  but  (General  Bonaparte,  whom  he  liad  accepted  as  his  second  in 
comniaiid.  vigorously  undertook  the  defence.  On  account  of  the  great 
superiority  in  nunil)ers  of  the  assailants,  the  situation  of  the  Convention 
on  the  13th  Vendemiaire  (October  5)  was  not  wholly  without  danger,  but, 
by  the  fire  of  grape-shot  from  his  skilfully  posted  cannon,  Bonaparte 
cleared  the  approaches  to  the  Tuileries,  and  then  pursued  the  retreating 
National  Guartls  till  they  were  completely  dispersed  (Fig.  52). 

This  13th  Vendemiaire  was  a  portentous  day  for  France,  for  all 
Europe.  It  decided  first  of  all  the  provisional  continuance  of  the  reiMiblic, 
although  it  only  sharpened  the  opposition  existing  between  the  government 
and  public  o])inioii.  But  the  same  day  brought  into  prominence  the  won- 
derful man  who  was  destined  not  merely  to  put  an  end  to  the  republic, 
but  also  to  raise  himself  to  an  uuequaled  supremacy  and  to  transform  all 
Europe. 

Napoleon  Bonaparte  (Nabulione  Buonaparte)  is  said  to  have  been 
born  on  August  15,  1769,  at  Ajaccio,  but  perhaps  he  was  born  on  Jan- 
uary 7,  1768,  at  Corte  in  Corsica,  and  in  that  case  he  was  not  the 
second  hut  the  eldest  son  of  his  parents,  the  jurist,  Charles  Bonaparte, 
and  the  beautiful  but  poor  Laetitia  Ramolino.  The  family  was  origi- 
nally from  Sarzane  in  Tuscany,  but  had  been  settled  in  Corsica  for 
a  long  time.  The  father,  at  an  earlier  day  an  adherent  of  Paoli. 
had  joined  the  French  when  they  became  masters  of  the  island  in 
1769.  In  the  year  1778,  when  he  came  to  Versailles  as  delegate  of 
the  Corsican  nobility,  he  obtained  the  boy's  admission  into  the  military 
school  at  Brienne ;  that  the  child  had  already  exceeded  the  prescribed 
age  of  ten  years  \vas  presumably  the  cause  of  the  falsehood  by  which  the 
date  of  his  birth  was  exchanged  for  that  of  his  brother  Josejih.  He 
attended  the  military  school  at  Brienne  until  October  1  7,  1  784,  when  he 
removed  to  that  in  Paris.  He  showed  a  boundless  desire  for  knowledge; 
mathematics,  history,  and  geography  were  his  favorite  .studies  ;  his  young 
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soul  \v;is  filled  with  cnthiisiasiii  lud  only  ibr  the  Ihtocs  ul'  I'liitanli,  hut 
also  for  those  of  his  native  land,  a  Sainpiero,  and  a  Paoli. 

On  September  1, 1 785,  he  was  made  seeond  lieutenant  of  artillery  in  the 
ref)jiment  La  Fere,  and  relieved  the  monotony  of  garrison  life  at  Valenee, 
and  later  at  Auxonne,  by  restless  zeal  for  his  further  improvement,  enthu- 
siasm for  Rousseau  and  Kaynal,  and  the  forming  of  extravagant  plans 
for  the  future.  At  that  time  his  soul  was  aglow  for  the  liberation  of  his 
native  land  from  the  French  yoke.  Tiie  outbreak  of  the  Revolution 
excited  in  him  a  feverisii  tumult  ;  yet  all  was  confusion  in  iiis  mind, 
except  the  firm  ])urp(>se  to  rise  to  tiie  summit.  Hastening  home,  he  found 
Corsica  in  complete  anarchy;  he  formed  a  club  in  Ajaccio,  organized  a 
national  guard,  and  aided  in  getting  rid  of  the  last  liuictionaries  of  tiie 
old  reginu>  on  the  island.  In  February,  17IM,  lie  was  again  with  his 
regiment  at  Valence,  but  in  September,  with  the  grade  of  first  lieu- 
tenant, he  returned  to  the  island,  where  a  national  assembly,  convened 
at  the  monastery  of  Orezza,  had  elected  for  president  the  aged  Paoli, 
who  had  I'etiu-ned  from  exile.  On  account  of  exceeding  his  leave  of 
absence — his  second  offence  of  this  sort — he  was  dismissed  from  the 
army  on  February  6,  1792,  and  now  determined  to  seek  his  fortune 
exclusively  in  Corsica.  By  an  act  of  violence  he  secured  his  election 
as  second  in  command  of  tiie  battalion  of  Ajaccio,  composed  of  moun- 
taineers. Because  of  a  bloody  tumult,  in  which  his  battalion  came  into 
collision  with  the  common  council,  he  forfeited  the  favor  of  Paoli  and 
ruined  his  prospects  of  further  advancement  in  Corsica.  He  hastened 
therefore  to  Paris ;  the  breaking  out  of  the  war,  the  great  dearth  of 
officers,  and  the  progress  of  the  Revolution  promised  indulgence  with 
regard  to  the  past,  reinstatement  in  the  army,  and  the  opening  of  a  new 
path  for  his  ambition.  For  a  time  deprived  of  all  means  of  subsistence, 
he  found  himself  in  the  worst  possible  situation,  but  then  his  good- 
fortune  willed  it  that  the  10th  of  August  made  Monge,  his  former 
teacher  at  the  military  school,  minister  of  marine.  To  him  he  owed 
his  restoration  to  the  army,  and  also  the  rank  of  captain.  But,  instead 
of  looking  for  his  regiment,  he  went  to  Corsica  once  more.  Neither  the 
refusal  of  Paoli  to  give  him  back  his  former  position,  nor  the  failure  of 
Admiral  Truguet's  attempt — in  which  he  participated — to  conquer  the 
island  of  Sardinia,  quenched  the  fire  of  his  ambition. 

Already  the  dissensions  between  Paoli  and  the?  Convention  had  com- 
menced ;  in  a  fiery  address  to  the  latter  the  young  captain  spoke  in  favor  of 
his  revered  countryman.  But  suddenly  he  changed  his  jiarty,  caused  him- 
self to  be  appointed  by  the  Convention's  commissioner,  Salicetti,  inspector- 
general  of  artillery  in  Corsica,  repeatedly  made  ineffectual  attempts  to 
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seize  the  citadel  of  Ajaccio,  and  warmly  denounced  to  the  Convention 
Paoli  and  his  adherent,  Pozzo  di  Borgo.  The  Corsicans,  however,  ranged 
themselves  with  spirit  around  tiieir  hero,  and  a  national  consulta  with- 
drew obedience  from  the  commissioners.  On  July  17,  Paoli  was  outlawed 
by  the  Convention,  but  the  English  Heet  ruled  the  sea,  and  the  Fren(;h 
were  therefore  in  no  condition  to  maintain  tiiemselves  upon  the  island. 
Corsica  declared  its  independence,  and  in  April,  1794,  Paoli  ])laced  Iiis 
native  land  under  the  protection  of  the  King  of  f]ngland.  After  many 
disagreements  with  the  new  protectors,  Paoli  suffered  himself  to  be  per- 
suaded to  go  personally  to  England  ;  and  there  he  died  in  1807. 

After  the  overthrow  of  tlie  French  party  in  Corsica,  the  outlawed 
Bonaparte  fled  with  his  family  to  Toulon.  His  Corsican  di'eam  was  past. 
The  share  which,  as  one  of  Carteaux's  army,  lie  had  in  the  subjugation 
of  Avignon  and  Marseilles,  as  well  as  the  friendship  of  the  younger 
Robespierre,  who  accompanied  that  army  as  commissioner,  procured  for 
him  the  appointment  of  chief  of  a  battalion  ;  iiis  services  at  tlie  siege 
of  Toulon  were  rewarded  by  promotion  to  the  rank  of  general  of  brigade. 
As  a  principal  adherent  of  Roliespierre  lie  received,  in  April,  1  794,  com- 
mand of  the  artillery  in  the  army  of  Italy,  but  after  the  9th  Tlierniidor 
found  that  he  was  involved  in  the  fate  of  his  patrons  ;  since,  how- 
ever, he  made  haste  to  renounce  Robespierre,  he  was,  on  August  20, 
set  at  liberty.  The  government  ap])reliending  some  danger  from  the 
assembling  of  so  many  Corsicans  in  the  army  of  Italy,  lie  was  transferred 
to  the  army  in  the  Vendee.  Under  pretence  of  sickness  he  obtained  per- 
mission to  remain  in  Paris.  He  fell  into  the  severest  pecuniary  embarrass- 
ments. But  his  .star  did  not  desert  him.  Thanks  to  Boissy  d'Anglas, 
Doulcet,  who  was  now  at  the  head  of  tiie  war  department,  took  notice  of 
him.  With  astonishment,  the  minister  heard  from  the  mouth  of  this 
general,  twenty-six  years  of  age,  a  complete  ])lan  of  campaign  for  the 
conquest  of  Lombardy.  He  named  him  chief  of  the  topograpiiical 
bureau  establislied  by  Carnot.  Letourneur,  the  successor  of  Doulcet, 
insisted  that  he  should  repair  to  his  post  in  the  Vendee,  and,  since  lie  was 
not  willing  to  comply,  he  was  fi)r  a  second  time,  on  September  15,  dis- 
missed from  the  army.  But  the  13th  Vendeniiaire  made  the  dismissed 
officer  second  in  command  of  the  army  of  the  interior,  and  from  this 
time  the  European  war  opened  a  IxunuUess  field  for  his  ambition  as  well 
as  for  his  talents. 

The  army  of  the  republic,  as  Bonaparte  (Fig.  53)  now  ft)und  it, 
was  essentially  different  from  that  in  which  he  had  passed  through  the 
lowest  military  grades.  The  Terror,  by  the  expulsion  of  all  officers 
obnoxious  on  account  of  birth  or  sentiments,  had  rendered  the  military 
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forces  of  France  incapable  of  re.sistinjr  (lie  enemy.  The  generals,  of  nohle 
families,  were  one  after  another  dragged  before  the  Revolutionary  Tri- 
bunal, 'i'iie  inevitable  result  was  the  complete  relaxation  of  (liscij)line, 
the  troops  gave  themselves  up  to  all  imaginable  excesses,  and  the  Par- 
isian democracy  rejoiced  iu  now  being  sale  fmni  the  danger  of  a  military 
dictatorship.  True,  no  conflict  occurred  in  the  liciii  wiilmut  showing  how 
infinitely  below  the  troops  of  the  enemy  were  the  frcsiiiy-levi('(l  bands 
of  the  French.  It  was,  however,  the  great  got)d-fortune  of  the  I'rench 
that  the  laggard  movements  and  the  dissensions  of  their  assailants  allowed 
them  more  and  more  to  counterbalance  this  deficiency.  The  recruits, 
whose  zeal  for  the  service  was  so  small  at  first  that  it  was  necessary  to 
check  the  numerous  desertions  by  orders  of  Draconian  severity,  soon 
acquired  the  martial  energy  which  lies  in  the  blood  of  Frenchmen;  once 
torn  from  their  homes,  they  discovered  a  taste  for  the  wild  life  of  war- 
fare ;  the  possibility  of  the  attainment  of  the  highest  military  rank  by 
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Fig.  53. — Facsimilo  of  tlie  signature  of  Buonaparte,  Lieutenaut-Colonel ;  Olraetta,  .laiiiiary 

11,  1793. 

the  common  soldier  inflamed  his  ambition  ;  the  thought  of  defending 
freedom  and  the  fatherland  against  the  vile  plots  of  the  emigrcx  and  of 
foreign  despots  had  its  animating  effect;  the  republican  spirit,  wliicii 
would  thrive  nowhere  else  in  the  country,  found  its  abode  in  tlie  armies ; 
and  finally,  as  the  r(!ward  of  bravery,  booty  beyond  the  frontiers  Ixn-k- 
oned  them  onward.  As  the  monarchical  cru.sade  against  the  Revolution 
degenerated  into  a  war  for  purely  selfish  interests,  so  the  freedom-bring- 
ing propaganda  of  the  Revolution  became  thoroughly  transformed  into  a 
most  sordid  war  for  plunder. 

It  was  now  of  decisive  importance  that  the  direction  of  military 
affairs  came  into  the  hands  of  a  man  who,  although  in  political  convic- 
tions a  companion  of  Collot  and  Billaud,  yet  combined  with  the  greatest 
republican  disinterestedness  military  professional  knowledge  and  a  sin- 
gular talent  for  organization.  Lazare  C'arnot  (Fig.  5-4)  was  the  creator 
of  the  new  French  army-system  ;  through  him  method  and  unity  pre- 
vailed in  the  employment  of  the  immense  levies  of  men.     Conscription, 
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equality  in  pay  and  uniformity  in  dress,  suppression  of  the  old  ap])ulla- 
tions  for  officers'  grades,  division  of  the  troops  into  half  brigades  (of 
2437  men  each),  brigades,  divisions,  and  armies,  constituted  thc^  founda- 
tion of  the  new  organization.  Not  reckoning  the  cavalry  and  artillery, 
the  army  consisted  of  196  brigades,  with  14  half  brigades  of  light  in- 
fantry. The  commissioners  of  the  Convention,  who,  clothed  with  unlim- 
ited power,  accompanied  the  armies,  left  to  the  commanders  only  the 
clioice  between  victory  or  the  guillotine;  the  war  itself,  the  longer  it 
lasted,  was  producing  a  young  generation  of  generals,  wlio,  by  dashing, 
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Fig.  54. — Lazare  Nicolas  Carnot. 


adventurous  courage,  SHpplie<l  their  lack  of  experience  and  theoretical 
Jvuowledge.  Necessity  became  the  instructor  in  a  new  scheme  of  tactics, 
whose  essential  peculiarities  were  indifference  to  the  nunil)er  of  men  lost, 
the  scattering  style  of  fighting  learnt  from  the  A^eudeans,  and  the  employ- 
ment of  great  masses  of  artillery  to  prepare  for  attacking  with  the  bayonet. 
But  for  such  great  reforms  time  was  required,  and,  meanwhile,  France 
remained  as  defenceless  as  hitherto  against  an  energetic  attack.  But  the 
senseless  war-methods  of  the  allies  were  transferring  the  advantage  to  the 
side  of  the  French.     With  the  King  of  Prussia  the  last  one  disappeared 
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who  li;nl  spoken  the  woixl  lor  ii  sincere  prosecution  ol'  the  \v;ir.  Only  once 
more  did  the  Duke  of  Jirunswick  and  Wurmser  (on  October  13,  1793) 
join  hands  for  a  combined  assault  on  the  lines  of  Weissenbur;;.  This 
succeeded  completely,  but,  owing  to  unhappy  dissensions,  again  it  was 
without  result.  The  incredible  slowness  with  which  the  Duke  of  York 
managed  the  siege  of  Dunkirk  enabled  I  louchard,  conmiander  of  the  army 
of  the  North,  on  September  8,  at  IIoiids(;hooten,  to  force  back  the  Dutch 
and  Hanoverians,  who  had  been  separated  by  the  opening  of  the  sluices 
from  the  main  army,  and  by  this  movement  to  relieve  the  besieged  for- 
tress. It  was  the  first  military  success  of  (he  French  in  this  campaign  ;  the 
troops  gained  self-confidence,  but  the  fall  of  Le  Quesnoy  and  the  invest- 
ment of  Maubeuge  counterbalanced  tin;  advantages  that  had  been  won, 
and  TTouchard  expiated  under  the  guillotine  his  neglect  to  profit  by  the 
victory.  His  successor  was  Jourdan,  who  had  been  merely  a  suljonlinatc 
officer  at  the  opening  of  the  Revolution  ;  Carnot  hastened  up  in  person 
in  order  to  conduct  the  defence  of  the  frontier.  At  Wattignies,  on 
October  15  and  1(5,  the  northern  army  contended  with  the  Austrians, 
without  decisive  result,  but,  since  Coburg  abandoned  his  positions  and 
raised  the  siege  of  Maubeuge,  the  French  rightly  chiimed  the  victory. 

Just  at  this  time  there  came  forward  two  able  and  important  com- 
manders at  the  head  of  the  French  armies,  Pichcgru  (Plate  XIV.) 
and  Hoche  (Fig.  55),  both  genuine  sons  of  the  Revolution.  The  former, 
like  Jourdan,  still  a  subordinate  officer  in  1789,  a  man  of  reserved,  earnest 
character,  received,  on  Saint-Just's  recommendation,  the  cliief  command 
of  the  army  of  the  Rhine;  the  latter,  a  young  man,  who,  spurre(l  on  by 
ambition  and  desire  for  kno\vle(Ig(>,  ha<l  worked  his  way  up,  was  ])laced 
over  the  army  of  the  Moselle,  with  instructions  to  relieve  Landau  at  any 
cost.  On  November  28  Hoche  threw  himself  impetuously  upon  the 
enemy  at  Kaiserslautern.  In  a  hot  conflict,  lasting  three  days,  the 
greater  numerical  force  of  the  assailants  was  broken  by  the  intrinsic 
superiority  of  the  Prussians,  but,  in  the  uncertainty  as  to  whether 
the  war  would  still  be  prosecuted,  the  duke  contented  himself  with 
having  fljiled  the  attempt  to  relieve  Landau.  Hoche,  on  the  con- 
trary, united  two-thirds  of  his  troops  with  the  army  of  the  Rhine, 
which,  furthermore,  received  a  reinforcement  from  Belgium;  and  lii^  did 
this  for  the  purpose  of  being  alJe  to  renew  with  irresistible  force  the 
attack  on  Wurmser's  right  flank.  Worth  and  Fröschweiler  were  stormed 
by  the  French  on  December  23,  and  Wurmser  compelled  to  retreat  with 
his  troops  in  confusion  till  he  was  dir(>etly  before  Weissenburg.  In  order 
not  to  suffer  the  advantage  derived  from  this  success  to  be  endangered  by 
Pichegru's  awakening  jealousy,  Hoche  himself  proposed  to  commit  the 
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General  Charles  Piehegru. 

After  an  engraving  by  Pierre  Charles  Coqueret  (born  17(51) ;  original  drawing  by 
Perie  Hilaire  (17S0-1S33). 

Hiflori/  of  Alt  yulitms.  Vol.  XVI.,  page  17S. 
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Fio.  5o. — Hoche,  French  geuuml  in  the  Vuiulee  aud  ou  tUc  Kliinc  ;  ilied  in  tlie  year  17UT. 


supreme  command  of  both  armies  to  Picliegrii,  Imt  tlie  commissioners 
of  the  Convention  decided  that  not  Pichegru  l)ut  IIoclio  sliouhl  receive 
this  trust.  In  a  fiery  onset  he  wrested  from  tlie  Anstrians  the  Ueisherg 
and  the  entire  Weissenhurg  lines ;  Wurmscr  would  have  been  lost,  had  not 
the  duke  arrived  in  season  and  protected  his  retreat  across  the  Lauter. 
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Landau  was  relieved,  and  in  l)lazin<j;  wrnili  llic  two  Gorman  coninianders 
cast  each  upon  the  otiicr  tiie  blame  of  tlio  raiiiirc,  and  led  llic  retreat  over 
tiic  Rhine.  Thorouuhly  out  of"  hunmr,  the  duke  souj^dit  release  from  his 
.supreme  command;  Field-mai-shal  von  .Mi'illrndorf  took  liis  |)lace.  The 
fruit  of  tlic  whole  cam])aigii  was  lost;  at  all  points  the  Revolution  had 
victoriously  beaten  hack  tiie  assailants  from  the  frontier. 

Thugut's  anger  at  the  ill  success  of  t lie  (iernian  arms  (exceeded  all 
bounds.  His  suspicion  of  Prussia  made  him  think  that  she  was  ])lanning 
the  com])lete  destruction  of  Austria,  or  at  least  a  trick  ])y  which  she 
might  indemnify  herself  In  Berlin,  on  tiie  contrary,  the  profound  ex- 
haustion of  the  Prussian  state  brought  up  the  question  whether  Prussia 
shotdd  venture  to  bear  still  longer  tl>e  costs  of  a  war  that  did  not  imme- 
diately concern  her  interests.  At  all  events,  her  further  participation  was 
made  conditional  on  her  receiving  subsidies  to  tiie  amount  of  22,000,000. 
But,  certain  as  it  now  was  that  without  the  armed  aid  of  Prussia  the 
vanrpiishing  of  France  was  impossible,  yet  Thugut  was  indignant  at  the 
demand  that  Austria  should  purchase  the  services  of  so  uncertain  an 
ally.  To  raise  the  funds  so  much  needed  in  Austria  Thugut  had  already 
proposed  to  the  emperor  various  new  and  not  exactly  honorable  expe- 
dients, such  as  the  issuing  of  fresh  paper  money,  which  however  was  not 
to  be  circulated  in  Austria  itself,  but  where  the  Austrian  armies  were 
stationed,  in  the  empire  and  in  the  Netherlands;  the  sale  of  the  state 
domains ;  a  compidsory  loan  from  the  Jews  ;  and  partial  ])ayment  of  the 
higher  salaries  and  pensions  in  interest-bearing  paper.  Therefoi-e  Thugut 
referred  Prussia  to  the  maritime  powers  as  being  less  exhausted,  but  it 
was  just  as  little  in  accordance  with  his  purpose  when  Prussia  declared 
to  Lord  jMalmesbury,  the  ambassador  of  Pitt,  that  in  return  for  the 
subsidy  she  was  ready  to  put  on  foot  an  army  of  100,000  men  ;  for  with 
such  a  force  the  King  of  Prussia  would  be  able  to  render  himself  arbiter 
of  peace  and  then  to  hold  in  sequestration  the  j)art  of  (icrmany  j)leasing 
to  him;  it  would  be  possible,  he  thought,  t<i  go  on  even  without  Prussia, 
if  only  the  contingents  from  the  empire  were  vigorouslv  collected.  After 
all  negotiations  failed,  Möllendorf  received  orders  to  retreat  and  to  leave 
on  the  Rhine  only  20,000  men,  the  contingent  called  for  bv  treaty. 

For  Thugut,  with  his  suspicion  and  hatred  of  Prussia,  it  would  have 
been  a  dictate  of  the  simplest  prudence  to  seek  for  peace  with  France 
as  soon  as  possible.  But  his  pride  would  not  permit  him  to  end  the  war 
without  the  hoped-for  gain.  It  suited  better  his  restless  craving  to  cast 
out  the  net  for  the  prey  in  all  possible  directions,  here  for  Bavaria,  there 
for  Flanders,  for  Alsace  and  Tjorraine,  or  even  for  a  piece  of  Poland.  l''or 
a  moment  he  was  controlled   l)v  the  thought   of  attaining  his  object  by 
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taking  up  again  the  old  friendship  with  Russia,  Ijy  renewing  the  unhappy 
poliev  of  Joseph  II.  In  vain  did  the  Prince  of  Coburg  wait  for  the 
necessary  supplies,  in  order  to  be  able  to  open  the  campaign  in  Belgium ; 
in  vain  did  the  Archduke  Charles  warn  his  government  against  the  error 
of  supposing  that  this  was  an  ordinary  war,  or  that  P^-ance  would 
squander  her  powers  witliin  herself;  in  vain  did  the  experienced  Mercy 
prophesy  that  this  bloody  struggle  could  end  only  in  the  humiliation  or 
destruction  of  France,  or  of  all  the  monarchies.  When  finally  the  arch- 
duke himself  hastened  to  Vienna  in  order  to  bring  about  a  change  in  the 
dominant  system,  he  met  with  a  very  ungracious  reception.  For  his  impe- 
rial brother  had  already  embraced  the  resolution  of  undertaking  personally 
the  supreme  command  in  Belgium.  Upon  the  King  of  Prussia,  however, 
the  withdrawal  from  the  struggle  against  the  Revolution  fell  so  heavily  that 
Lord  ilalmesbur}'  succeeded  once  more  in  fastening  together  the  broken 
league.  In  a  treaty,  signed  by  Haugwitz  at  The  Hague  on  April  19, 
1794,  between  Prussia  and  the  maritime  powers,  the  King  of  Prussia 
pledged  himself,  in  return  for  the  subsidies  necessary  for  the  continuance 
of  the  war,  to  put  in  the  field  an  army  of  02,400  men,  which  should  be 
employed  where  it  seemed  most  advantageous  to  the  interests  of  the 
maritime  powers. 

But  now  occurred  the  catastrophe  in  Poland,  which  with  one  blow 
changed  the  entire  situation. 

Although  the  greater  part  of  the  Polish  magnates  were  in  Russian 
pay,  yet  the  majority  of  the  inferior  nobles  and  the  army  were  enraged 
at  the  disgrace  and  unexampled  degradation  of  the  Polish  name  occa- 
sioned by  the  Russians.  Since  the  summer  of  1 793,  measures  had  been 
concerted  in  secret  for  a  rising.  The  number  of  the  conspirators,  who 
pledged  themselves  to  be  obedient  for  life  and  death  to  all  the  commands 
of  the  "  great  father,"  Thaddaeus  Kosciuszko,  amounted  to  20,000,  and 
not  one  traitor  was  found  among  them.  Warsaw  received  with  rejoicing 
the  news  of  the  French  victories  at  Toulon  and  Landau.  The  departure 
of  a  large  number  of  tlie  Russian  troops  to  Yolhynia  for  the  impend- 
ing Turkish  war  raised  the  hopes  of  the  conspirators  ;  not  more  than 
20,000  men  were  left  to  Igelström,  the  general  commanding  in  Poland. 
Kosciuszko's  purpose  was  to  wait  until  the  forces  of  the  enemy  were 
engaged  by  the  opening  of  the  war  on  the  Lower  Danube  and  the  Scheide, 
when  suddenly  the  order  of  Catharine  to  reduce  the  Polish  army  to 
15,000  men  rendered  any  delay  impossible,  because  dependence  was 
placed  chiefly  upon  this  army  in  the  plan  for  the  uprising.  The  resist- 
ance interposed  at  Pultusk  by  Äladalinski  to  the  reduction  of  his  brigade 
of  cavalry  gave  the  signal  ibr  insurrection.     As  soon  as  the  military 
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revolt  had  broken  out  in  f  "raeow  also,  Koseiuszko  hastened  from  Dresden 
and  assumed  the  dictatorshii)  until  the  <'ouiitry  should  he  liberated;  he 
was  a  mail  tree  from  every  base  passion,  Imt  wiili  no  great  amount  of 
hope,  and  devoid  of  the  recklessness  of  the  demaj;(iti;ue.  The  fortunate 
confiiet  at  Kaelawiee,  on  April  4,  when  his  scythemeii  for  the  first  time 
made  themselves  formidable  to  the  Russians,  caused  the  insurrection  to 


Fig.  56.— Kosciuszko.     Reducfd  farsimile  of  an  engraving  by  Anton  Oleszcynski. 

break  out  on  April  17  at  Warsaw  also.  Io;elström  completely  lost  his 
head;  after  a  struggle,  in  which  not  more  than  2500  men  had  jiartiei- 
pated  on  the  side  of  the  Poles,  he  abandoned  the  city.  The  weak  king, 
Stanislaus  Augustus,  announced  his  adhesion  to  tlie  national  cause;  in 
a  few  days  the  rising  had  .spread  throughout  Lithuauia  and  Samogitia. 
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Less  successful  was  Kosciuszko  in  the  palatinates  of  Cracow  and  Sando- 
niir;  all  endeavors  for  a  general  arming  of  the  population  were  IVustnited 
here  by  the  stupidity  of  the  peasants  and  the  selfishness  of  the  landowners. 
Kosciuszko  could  not  follow  up  the  victory  of  Kaclawice  until  the 
troops  of  the  line  at  Lublin  had  joined  the  insuiTection  and  6000  men 
from  the  Ukraine  had  forced  their  way  through  to  him.  At  Warsaw  the 
wealthy  and  industrial  classes  drew  back  on  account  of  the  spreading 
anarchy,  and,  when  Kosciuszko  sent  Ignatius  Potoeki  and  Hugo 
Kollontai  to  assume  direction  there,  their  disputes  only  occasioned  fresh 
disturbances. 

Russia  now  with  one  voice  demanded  vengeance  against  Poland. 
Regretfully  the  King  of  Prussia  was  obliged  to  give  uj)  the  expected 
return  to  the  Rhenish  seat  of  war  and  undertake  the  supreme  com- 
mand of  his  Polish  army.  In  conjunction  with  the  Russian  Denisoif, 
the  king  totally  routed  Kosciuszko  (Fig.  56)  at  Rawka  on  .June  6.  The 
Polish  peasants  had  manfully  stood  their  ground;  the  scythenien  had  even 
repulsed  several  attacks  of  cavalry,  inflicting  great  loss;  but  when  the 
commander,  threatened  in  his  rear,  ordered  a  retreat,  his  undisciplined 
troops  scattered  in  disorderly  flight.  From  this  day,  Kosciuszko,  in 
honor  of  his  brave  men,  wore  only  the  frock  of  the  peasants.  In  order 
to  keep  up  his  connection  with  Warsaw,  C'racow  was  necessarily  sacri- 
ficed, and  on  June  15  capitulated  to  the  Prussians.  A  vigorous  pursuit 
would  have  completed  the  destruction  of  the  Polish  army,  and  within 
a  few  weeks  would  have  brought  the  king  to  Warsaw  as  victor,  Init 
here  also  the  prosecution  of  the  war  was  hampered  Ijy  the  pressure  of 
diplomatic  considerations  and  scruples.  Instead  of  proceeding  with  a 
strontr  hand,  the  conviction  became  more  and  more  established  in  the 
circles  of  the  leading  statesmen  that  Prussia  should  not  go  further  imtil 
Russia  had  assured  to  her  the  reward  for  her  efforts.  In  Warsaw,  indeed, 
the  two  parties  of  royalists  and  democrats  knew  of  no  better  use  of  this 
unexpected  interval  than  to  devote  it  to  fresh  strifes.  But  precisely  the 
same  want  of  harmony  prevailed  among  the  allies  before  the  gates. 
The  Russians,  envying  the  Prussians  the  triumph  of  taking  Warsaw, 
sought  to  hold  them  back  from  any  decisive  undertaking  until  Suvaroff 
with  the  main  army  should  have  come  up  from  Podolia.  On  September 
5,  the  Prussians  raised  the  siege  of  Warsaw^  and  withdrew  to  South 
Prussia,  and  the  king,  vexed,  went  to  Berlin.  But  to  the  joy  of  the 
Poles  over  the  departure  of  the  enemy  an  end  was  put  only  too  soon 
by  the  terrible  news  that  Suvaroff  had  arrived  at  the  Bug  and  had 
completely  destroyed  a  Polish  division  at  Brzesc.  In  greatest  haste 
Kosciuszko  sought  to  block  his  way,  but  at  Maciejowice  he  was  attacked 
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by  General  Fersen,  on  October  10,  and  was  defeated  after  a  bot  combat 
of  six  liours'  duration.  The  Russians  gave  no  quarter;  6000  Poles  met 
their  death;  Koseiiiszko  himself,  severely  wounded,  was  ea])tnrt'd.  The 
fate  of  Poland  was  sealed.  While  the  Prussians  still  continued  in  inex- 
plicable inactivity,  Suvaroff  stormed  the  suburb  Praga  on  November  4, 
and  unarmed  and  aged  men,  women,  and  children  were  indiscriminately 
sacrificed.  On  November  7  Warsaw  capitulated,  the  army  dispersed, 
and  the  leaders  of  the  rising  were  taken  to  St.  Petersburg. 

Thus  ended  Polaiul,  l)r(iught  to  destruction  by  its  own  sins.  Tiie 
chief  advantage  from  the  dtatli-struggle  of  Poland  was  reaped  by  revo- 
lutionary France. 

While  Carnot,  restless  and  untiring,  was  training  the  armies  of  the 
republic  fi>r  tlie  field,  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety  had  employed  the 
winter  in  prej)aring  for  the  war  by  diplomatic  successes.  Immense  sums 
were  expended  for  the  purpose  of  exciting  revolutionary  outbreaks  in 
Holland  and  Switzerland  ;  with  the  cabinets  of  Stockholm,  Co])enhagen, 
and  Constimtinople,  alliances  were  cultivated.  On  the  continent  the  ciiief 
attack  was  to  be  directed  against  Belgium  and  Italy,  in  order,  by  decisive 
results  at  these  two  points,  to  relieve  the  country  from  the  excessive  sac- 
rifices, too  heavy  to  be  borne  any  hmger,  and  to  bring  about  a  speedy  ])eace. 
But  the  Committee  laid  the  cliief  stress  upon  tiie  landing  in  England, 
which  had  been  decided  upon  in  the  autumn  of  1793  ;  by  this  the  most 
dangerous  of  all  the  enemies  of  France  was  to  be  struck  to  the  heart. 
Carnot's  plan  for  the  operations  in  Belgium  was  formed  with  due  re- 
gard for  tlie  contemplated  invasion  of  England  :  the  army  of  tlie  North, 
augmented  to  100,000  men,  was  to  march  through  Flanders  to  Ostend  : 
the  weaker  army  of  the  Ardennes  was  to  advance  from  the  Sambre ;  and 
both  would  thus  enclose  the  enemy.  Contrary  to  expectation,  the  enemy 
anticipated  the  attack,  and  again  proved  in  the  most  striking  manner  the 
superiority  of  the  Austrian  troops.  Before  Schwarzenberg's  2400  horse- 
men, at  IjC  Cateau-Cambresis,  on  April  30,  30,000  Frenchmen  fled,  leav- 
ing behind  them  30  cannon ;  within  a  few  days  the  French  lost  15,000 
men  and  143  cannon.  No  better  fared  Jourdan  on  the  right  wing ;  his 
repeated  attempts  to  cross  the  Sambre  were  repelled  everv  time  by  Beau- 
lieu  and  Kaunitz,  and  ended  finally  in  a  disastrous  retreat  (Mav  10). 
An  energetic  onset  njion  the  weakened  French  centre  must  have  proved 
fatal.  But  Emperor  Francis,  who  now  held  tiie  nominal  supreme  com- 
mand, was  of  all  men  the  one  least  qualified  to  accelerate  Coburg's  pru- 
dent movements.  Pichegru  seized  the  opportiinitv  t"  f'lll  upon  Clerfiiyt 
in  Flanders,  and  after  a  hard  conflict  utterly  to  defeat  him  at  Tournai. 
To  complete  the  mischief,  Clerfayt  and  York  continued  to  divide  their 
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forces,  and  Pichegru,  supported  most  admirably  by  bi.s  subordinate  gen- 
erals, Soubam,  Moreau,  Macdonald,  and  lieynier,  on  May  18,  with  great 
superiority  of  numbers,  crushed  the  English  at  Tourcoing,  while  the  Aus- 
trians,  only  five  or  six  miles  distant,  remained  motionless.  That  four 
days  later,  on  May  22,  a  second  attack  by  Pichegru  was  beaten  back  by 
Coburg  victoriously  at  all  points  changed  nothing  in  the  main  fact,  tliat 
the  Austrian  oÖ'ensive  movement  had  failed.  Furthermore,  the  relations 
to  the  Prussian  headquarters  proved  again  to  be  as  bad  as  before.  On 
Mav  23,  at  Kaiserslautern,  Mollendorf  forced  the  French  behind  the  Saar 
and  the  Queich,  and  thus  regained  about  the  same  positions  as  those  held 
by  the  Prussians  before  the  reverses  at  Weissenburg.  But  dissensions 
now  broke  out  with  the  maritime  powers,  when  the  latter,  relying  upon 
the  Treaty  of  The  Hague,  wished  to  transfer  the  Prussians,  as  a  contingent 
of  mercenary  troops,  to  Belgium.  Mollendorf,  for  military  reasons, 
refused  decidedly  to  make  this  move.  Thugut  now  decided,  since  Cath- 
arine was  compelled  to  call  on  tlie  Prussians  for  help  against  the  Polish 
rising,  to  withdraw  his  emperor  from  Belgium,  in  order  that  in  the  divis- 
ion of  the  Polish  booty  he  might  not  be  a  second  time  disappointed. 
Cracow  lay  nearer  his  heart  tlian  Brussels.  In  Belgium,  according  to  his 
opinion,  a  defensive  war  onlv  should  be  carried  on,  in  order  that  tlie  army 
mit::ht  be  held  in  readiness  every  moment  for  the  com])lications  in  the 
east.  Hence  it  was  necessary  for  Prussia  also  to  keep  her  whole  force 
together  in  the  direction  of  Poland  ;  this  Lucchesini  and  Manstein  con- 
stantlv  sought  to  render  evitlent  to  the  king,  and,  while  at  this  time  he 
was  not  vet  accessible  to  thoughts  of  peace,  still  Mollendorf's  duty  was 
restricted  to  protecting  in  a  strong  position  the  frontiers  of  the  empire. 

Onlv  too  soon  was  it  shown  that  Thugul's  plan  of  an  imposing  de- 
fensive campaign  in  Belgium  could  not  be  carried  out,  in  view  of  the 
superior  numerical  force  of  the  French  and  tiieir  increasing  confidence 
in  victory.  Since  in  Paris  the  landing  on  the  English  coast  formed  still 
the  chief  feature  in  the  projected  military  operations,  Pichegru  received 
the  order  to  direct  his  principal  attack  against  the  coast  of  Flanders. 
He  began  by  investing  Ypres,  whose  commandant,  General  Salis,  capitu- 
lated on  June  19,  before  Coburg  could  bring  relief.  On  the  Sambre,  on 
the  contrary,  the  triumph  which  Saint-Just,  as  commissioner  of  the  Con- 
vention, desired  to  bring  about  was  not  at  first  obtained.  It  was  Jour- 
dan  who  first  brought  about  a  decisive  change  at  this  point.  Instead  of 
making  the  required  diversion  against  Namur  or  Liege  with  only  25,000 
men,  he  transferred  twice  tin's  number  of  troo]is  from  the  Moselle  to  the 
Mense;  Carnot  committed  to  him  the  ciiicf  conmiand  over  the  united 
Sambre  and  Meuse  arniv,  and  with  this  he  undertook  the  investment  of 
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Charleroi.  He  was  driven  back  across  tlie  Sainbre  by  Oran<;c,  but  he 
returned  and  stationed  iiinisclf"  a  second  time  before  Charleroi.  For  its 
relief  Coburg,  on  Juiu-  2(j,  gave  battle  at  Fleurus,  hut,  on  the  iiitclH- 
gence  that  the  fortress  iiad  surrendered  on  the  day  preceding,  lie  dis- 
coiitiiuied  tlie  battle,  wiiich  was  already  lost,  and  retreated  in  good  order. 
In  tlie  beginning  of  October  the  Freneii  nia<li'  tiieir  entry  into  Cologne, 
Bonn,  and  Coblenz.  Coburg,  upon  whoiu  repmaches  rained  from  all 
sides,  resigned  his  command,  and  Clerfayt  took  his  place. 

Of  necessity  the  Prussians  also  were  obliged  to  experience  in  the 
Ilardt  Mountains  the  etfecta  of  the  loss  of  Belgium.  Nevertheless  the 
Hereditary  I'rince  of  Hohcnlohe  threw  himself  ouee  more  upon  the 
enemy,  and  in  a  series  of  brilliant  engagements,  September  18-20, 
drove  the  French  from  tin;  mu(!h-contested  positions  at  Kaiserslautern  ; 
but  then  Möllendorf  received  instructions  to  withdraw  to  the  right  bank 
of  the  lihine,  and  on  the  left  baidc  to  hold  only  Mayence.  The  Duke 
of  York  was  fortunate,  since  Pichegru  was  obliged,  at  the  bidding  of  the 
Committee  of  Public  Safety,  to  consume  the  time  in  ret  :i|)tnriiig  for- 
tresses, but  so  great  was  the  demoralization  of  iiis  army  that  iiis  retreat 
over  the  Meuse  was  imavoidable.  Sick  of  tiie  war  which  he  had  con- 
ducted so  ingloriously,  the  duke  returned  (December  2)  to  London.  The 
army  of  the  North,  although  but  4(S,()00  strong,  badly  armed  and  desti- 
tute of  siege  artillery,  cai)turcd  the  fortresses  of  Hertogenbosch  and 
Venlo.  Already  the  anti-Orange  patriot  party  were  greeting  the  advanc- 
ing French  as  lilxa-ators.  The  army  of  the  Netherlands  was  in  a  most 
deplorable  ('ondition,  and  the  republic  had  no  other  defence  than  its 
numerous  watercourses.  But  of  this  it  was  deprived  by  the  unusual 
severity  of  the  winter.  A  firm  covering  of  ice  enabled  Pichegru  to  cross 
the  Meuse  and  the  Leek  ;  wholly  cast  down,  the  allied  army,  leaving 
behind  them  artillery  and  vehicles,  .sought  shelter  behind  the  Ems;  the 
English  W(>nt  on  board  their  ships  at  Emden  ;  the  hereditarv  stadtholder 
with  his  family  embarked  in  a  fishing  boat  for  England,  ami  there  found 
safety.  Before  the  expiration  of  January,  1795,  the  French  were  in  pos- 
session of  Amsterdam,  Rotterdam,  and  The  Hague.  The  Dutch  fleet 
surrendered  when  a  band  of  French  cavalry  appeared  on  the  ice.  The 
Batavian  Republic,  established  in  place  of  the  States-General,  was  obliged 
to  cede  Dutch  Flanders  and  Maestricht  to  1'" ranee,  to  pay  100,()()0,()00 
florins  for  the  expenses  of  the  M'ar,  and  to  bind  itself  to  provide  subsist- 
ence for  a  French  army  of  25,000  men  {Pi.atp;  XV.). 

But  as  formerly  the  dissensions  of  the  two  (ierman  powers  had  frus- 
trated a  successful  prosecution  of  the  war,  so  now  they  rendered  im])()ssible 
the  obtaining  of  an  iionorable  peace.    After  Thiigut  had  once  become  rec- 
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onciled  to  the  thought  of  giving  up  Belgium,  he  transferred  the  struggle 
against  Prussia  to  St.  Petersburg.  The  undisguised  anger  of  Catharine 
because  Prussia  was  unwilling  to  enter  more  deeply  into  the  French  war, 
but  instead  of  this  made  new  demands  for  Polish  territory,  raised  the 
hope  that  this  latter  power  would  have  to  bear  the  costs  of  the  renewed 
Austro-Russian  friendship.  Catharine  rejected  the  demands  of  Prassia, 
and  Thugut  agreed  unhesitatingly  to  her  wish  to  take  the  country  as 
far  as  the  Bug  for  herself",  it  being  understood  that  in  return  for  this  the 
Prussian  share  should  be  reduced  in  favor  of  Austria,  and  Catharine 
should  expressly  promise  her  aid  in  ease  Prussia  should  attempt  to  pre- 
vent these  or  other  acquisitions  of  Austria.  The  negotiations,  which 
Tauenzlen  on  the  part  of  Prussia  and  Cobenzl  for  Austria  were  con- 
ducting with  the  Vice-Chancellor  Ostermanu  at  St.  Petersburg,  took  a 
very  stormy  direction  and  were  finally  broken  off"  without  result.  On 
the  contrary,  Cobenzl  signed,  on  January  3,  1795,  a  secret  treaty  with 
Russia:  the  emperor  acceded  to  the  January  Convention,  each  of  the 
two  courts  promised  the  other  to  give  aid  with  all  its  power  in  the  event 
of  a  Prussian  attack,  the  emperor  was  to  supjiort  Russia  against  Turkey 
and  give  his  co-operation  in  erecting  an  independent  principality  tor  a 
Russian  prince  out  of  Moldavia,  Wallachia,  and  Bessarabia,  in  return 
for  which  Austria  should  receive  Servia  and  Bosnia,  already  intended  for 
Joseph  II.  When  the  two  produced  at  Berlin  their  agreement  concern- 
ing the  division  of  Poland,  great  was  the  amazement  there,  but  Tauenzien 
persuaded  himself  that  under  the  circumstances  nothing  could  be  changed, 
and  on  October  19  he  therefore  signed,  on  his  own  responsibility,  the 
partition  treaty.  Prussia  was  thas  compelled  to  acquiesce  in  the  relin- 
quishment of  the  palatinates  of  Cracow  and  Sandomir,  of  which  posses- 
sion had  already  been  taken  ;  she  received  the  remainder  of  the  country 
as  far  as  the  Vistula,  together  w  itli  Warsaw,  al)out  24,000  square  miles  ; 
Russia  twice  as  much  ;  the  remainder,  some  17,000  square  miles,  fell  to 
Austria. 

The  scornful  and  haughty  manner  in  which  Russia  and  Austria  con- 
fronted the  claims  of  Prussia  made  Berlin  favor  peace  with  France. 
The  king  was  at  first  reluctant  to  liold  out  his  hand  to  the  regicides ;  but 
Möllendorf,  who  on  his  own  responsibility  had  sounded  the  French 
authorities  through  an  agent  in  Paris,  was  enabled  to  speak  of  the  inclina- 
tion to  peace  and  friendship  prevailing  there,  and  the  Elector  of  May- 
ence  summoned  the  diet  to  commit  to  the  King  of  Prussia,  in  con- 
junction with  the  emperor,  the  task  of  negotiating  peace.  The  king 
consented  that  Count  Goltz  should  go  to  Basel  for  the  purpose  of  begin- 
ning negotiations  with  the  French  representative,  Barthelemy,  and  that 
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TTarnicr  should  go  to  Paris  for  direct  confVronco  with  tho  Committee  of 
l'ul)lic  Safety.  In  tliis  iiKUiiier  lie  lioped  to  l)e  extricated  from  tiie  bur- 
densome Frencii  war,  without  beinj;  conipelleci  on  thai  a<'eount  to  break 
witli  ids  old  allies.  But  uiil'ortmiately  the  circuinstatK'es  of  tiie  time 
when  these  negotiations  began  sliaped  themselves  very  much  to  the  dis- 
advantage of  Prussia;  for  the  loss  of  Holland  liad  now  eliangcd  very 
consitlerably  tiie  military  position  of  tiiis  state.  The  etlect  of  tiiis 
showed  itself  at  once  in  the  proud  language  of  the  Conmiittee  of  Public 
.Safety ;  the  Prussian  proposals — namely,  cessation  of  hostilities,  the 
integrity  of  the  empire,  and  Prussian  mediation  for  the  latter — were 
unconditionally  rejected,  the  cession  of  the  left  baidc  of  the  Riiine  was 
insisted  upon,  and  demand  was  also  made  for  an  alliunec.  J lardenberg, 
successor  of  the  deceased  Count  Goltz,  advised  his  government  not  (o 
vield,  but  to  threaten,  if  necessary,  to  close  the  negotiations.  But  real 
firmness  was  lacking  on  the  Prussian  side  of  the  negotiations,  and  on 
April  5  peace  was  made  at  Basel  on  tiie  following  conditions:  France 
Tiledi'^ed  herself  to  evacuate  within  fi)urteen  days  the  Prussian  territory 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Riiine,  the  definitive  territorial  arrangements 
being  deferred  till  the  general  jieac^e;  Prussia  undertook  the  mediation 
of  peace  on  behalf  of  those  states  of  the  empire  who  should  a]iply  for 
it.  In  .secret  articles  France  guaranteed,  in  the  event  of  her  front Icrs 
being  extended  to  the  Rhine,  a  corresponding  indemnification  for  Prus- 
sia's loss  of  territory. 

In  this  manner  Prussia,  after  three  inglorious  and  unsueeessfid  cam- 
paigns, withdrew  from  the  league  that  had  been  formed  against  the  Revo- 
lution. Tiie  acquisition  of  a  part  of  Poland  was  more  than  counter- 
iialaneed  l)y  the  important  increase  of  territory  obtained  by  Russia,  and 
was  a  wretched  equivalent  for  the  sacrifice  of  tlie  left  bank  of  the  Riiine, 
of  which  Prussia  had  been  the  guardian  since  the  days  of  tlic  (treat 
Elector.  Strangely  her  statesmen,  and  especially  Hardenberg,  Hatleicd 
tlieniselves  that  this  very  incoinjilete  arrangement  of  Basel  would  li)i'm 
the  transition  to  a  general  peace,  or  at  least  to  a  peace  for  the  empire,  and 
that  Fraiu'c  in  such  a  peace  would  readily  ac((niesce  in  the  restoration 
of  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine  ;  but  these  short-sighted  hopes  were  wholly 
deceptive.  The  estates  of  the  empire  would  not  follow  the  lead  of  Prus- 
sia, and  still  less  was  any  supjiort  of  the  Prussian  views  on  the  ])art  of 
the  emperor  to  be  looked  for.  On  the  contrary,  Tliugnt  had  at  this  time 
but  the  one  purpose  of  chastising  Prussia  for  her  desertion.  This  was 
his  object  in  concluding,  on  September  28,  a  triple  alliance  In'tweeii 
Austria,  Russia,  and  England;  the  Austrian  force  in  Bolieniia  and 
Moravia  was  increased  to  80,000  men ;  the  emperor's  obligation  to  pro- 
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tect  the  frontiers  of  the  empire  gave  him  very  little  concern.  The  diet 
at  last  entrusted  to  the  emperor  the  beginning  of  negotiations  for  peace, 
and  asked  Prussia  merely  to  promote  their  success.  The  first  feeble 
attempt  of  Prussia  to  take  in  liand  tiie  leadership  of  the  empire  had 
failed ;  the  division  of  the  empire  into  a  neutral  half  and  a  war-waging 
half  was  only  the  beginning  of  its  utter  dissolution  ;  the  separate  peace 
which  the  Landgrave  of  Hesse-Cassel  concluded  with  France,  on  August 
28,  was  a  precursor  of  the  general  desertion  of  the  standard  which  was 
speedily  to  prevail  among  the  states  of  the  empire. 

Other  members  also  withdrew  from  the  coalition.  The  Grand  Duke 
of  Tuscany  had  already  come  to  an  understanding  with  the  republic  in 
January.  In  the  wretched  court  of  Madrid,  ruled  over  l)y  Godoy,  the 
queen's  unworthy  favorite,  the  news  of  the  negotiations  at  Basel,  to- 
gether with  the  course  of  the  war,  which  had  been  in  the  highest  degree 
inglorious  for  the  Spanish  arms,  led  to  conclusions  favoral)le  to  ])eace. 
To  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety,  who  would  gladly  st't  free  ibr  the 
Italian  war  the  troops  then  stationed  in  the  Pyrenees,  this  inclination  for 
peace  came  as  something  greatly  desired.  Concessions  were  made  on 
both  sides,  and  the  Spanish  part  of  the  island  of  Santo  Domingo  was 
ceded  to  France  by  Spain  in  the  treaty  signed  at  Basel  on  July  22. 
The  dastardly  Godoy,  raised  to  the  dignity  of  "  Prince  of  the  Peace," 
was  carried  so  far  by  anxiety  for  his  position  and  by  fear  of  England's 
vengeance  that,  on  August  18,  1796,  he  entered  into  the  treaty  of  San 
Ildefonso  with  France,  which  provided  for  a  perpetual  offensive  and 
defensive  alliance.  Agreeably  to  an  oral  understanding,  Louisiana  and 
West  Florida  were  to  be  ceded  to  France  immediately  after  the  taking 
of  Gibraltar,  and  the  king's  son-in-law,  the  Lifant  of  Parma,  was  to  be 
provided  with  an  Italian  kingdom. 

While  on  the  Rhine,  during  the  summer  of  1795,  the  deep  destitu- 
tion of  the  French  armies  enfirced  an  almost  entire  suspension  of  opera- 
tions, the  republic  found  itself  menaced  in  the  west  by  a  new  rising 
in  Brittany  and  the  Vendue.  Pitt  suffered  himself  to  be  won  over  by 
Count  Puisaye  to  support  an  expedition — which  should  be  wholly  com- 
posed of  ('m/^r?-?*'— destined  for  the  coast  of  Brittany.  After  a  severe 
conflict  with  the  republican  fleet,  an  English  squadron  disembarked  the 
first  division  at  Carnae  on  June  27.  But  it  was  as  if  the  old  regime 
woidd  exhibit  once  more  its  utter  degeneracy  before  tlie  eyes  of  all  the 
world.  While  still  upon  the  high  sea,  vehement  disputes  broke  out 
among  the  leaders;  the  royal  agents  labored  wherever  they  could  against 
Count  Puisaye  because  he  was  suspected  of  constitutional  sentiments ; 
Stoiflet  from  jealousy  of  Charette  held  back  the  Vendeans,  and  the  dis- 
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embarked  forces,  instead  of  advancing  as  rapidly  as  possible  with  Ca- 
doiidal's  10,000  Chouans  into  the  interior,  shut  themselves  up,  20,000 
in  nuni])er,  iiichidinf!;  the  Cliouaiis  and  many  women  and  children,  at 
Quiberon,  a  narrow  sandy  tongue  of  land.  Consequently  lloehe  gained 
time  to  assemble  15,000  men  in  a  fortified  camp  at  Sainte-Barbe,  and, 
wlion  he  had  taken  by  a  night  attack  Fort  IVnthirvre,  situated  at  the 
point  where  the  peninsula  joins  the  mainland,  the  unfortunate  people 
found  themselves  hedged  in  between  the  fire  of  the  republicans  and  the 
roaring  waves  of  the  sea.  A  storm  and  a  rough  sea  prevented  the  Eng- 
lish ships  from  approaching  them ;  in  terrified  crowds  they  sought,  as 
each  one  could,  to  reach  the  boats.  Over  6000  surrendered.  The  luuig- 
man's  business  Hoche  handed  over  to  Tallien  and  Blad,  commissioners  of 
the  Convention.  Upon  a  green  at  Auray,  which  still  bears  the  natne  of 
('hamp  des  Martyrs,  the  prisoners  were  nuirdered,  in  all  681  men.  In 
spite  of  this  lamentable  issue  (he  intelligence  that  the  Count  of  Artois, 
at  the  head  of  a  troop  of  eniif/n's,  would  in  person  join  Charette's  army, 
excited  the  liveliest  enthusiasm  in  the  Vendee ;  even  Stottlet  forgot  the 
old  jealousy.  The  courage  of  the  prince,  however,  fell  at  sight  of  the 
coast  and  of  the  danger  before  him ;  after  long,  aimless  consultations,  he 
caused  Charette  to  be  informed  that  the  landing  would  be  deferred  till  a 
more  fiivorable  time.     Both  StofBet  and  Charette  were  taken  and  shot. 

The  termination  of  the  war  on  the  frontier  of  the  Pyrenees  and  the 
fortunate  repulse  of  the  descent  of  the  emigres  encouraged  the  Committee 
of  Public  Safety  to  pursue  with  fresh  energy  the  career  of  conquest  ujion 
the  Rhine.  On  September  7  Jourdan,  with  the  army  of  the  Meuse  and 
Sambre,  crossed  the  Rhine  below  Düsseldorf  and  cajitured  that  fortress. 
( 'lerf ay t  was  compelled  to  retreat  across  the  Lahn  and  the  Main.  Mean- 
while Pichegru  had  also  crossed  at  Mannheim  with  the  army  of  the  Rhine 
and  Moselle,  and  this  place  was  likewise  delivered  up  to  the  enemy  witii- 
oat  delay  by  the  minister  Oberndorf.  Jourdan's  half-laraished,  ragged, 
and  savage  bands  marked  their  advance  on  German  soil  by  robber»'  and 
every  kind  of  violence.  At  Paris  the  rejoicing  over  these  victories 
wholly  drowned  the  voices  of  the  peace-loving  moderates;  on  October  1 
the  Convention  annoimced  the  annexation  of  Belgium.  But  this  joy  was 
of  short  duration.  Wurmser,  who  hastened  from  Freiburg,  succeeded  at 
the  last  moment  by  an  engagement  at  Handschuehsheim  in  holding 
Heidelberg  and  the  Bergstrasse,  while  Jourdan  was  obliged,  when  Cler- 
fayt  threatened  him  in  flank  and  rear,  to  retreat  across  the  Lower  Rhine, 
and  this  movement  destroved  the  last  remains  of  discipline  in  his  demor- 
alized troops.  Committing  the  furtii(>r  pursuit  to  the  enraged  peasants 
of  the  Taunus  and  the  Westerwald,  Clerfayt  hastened  back  to  Mayence, 
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and,  on  October  28,  by  an  energetic  assault,  he  forced  the  French  to  e%-ao- 
uate  the  intrenchments  with  -which  they  had  enclosed  the  fortress  in  a 
half  circle,  leaving  behind  them  138  pieces  of  artillery  and  1700  pris- 
oners; and  then,  after  Wurmscr  had  cleared  the  south  bank  of  the  Neckar 
of  the  enemy,  he  attacked  Pichegru  on  the  Pfriem,  and,  after  a  hot  con- 
flict of  four  days,  drove  him  back  behind  the  Queich  and  the  walls  of 
Landau ;  upon  this  Mannheim  capitulated  on  November  23. 

The  Italian  campaign  ended  more  fortunately  for  the  French,  where 
already  in  the  previous  year  General  Bonaparte,  who  was  the  soul  of 
those  operations,  had  gained  possession  of  the  entire  Ligurian  coast- 
line from  Nice  to  Finale,  had  pressed  back  the  Piedmontese  to  the  Col 
di  Tenda,  and  had  even  stormed  the  heights  of  the  pass.  Between  Aus- 
tria and  Sardinia,  after  a  long  and  bitter  dispute,  an  alliance  was  finally 
concluded  on  May  23,  1795;  but  the  whole  following  summer  and  au- 
tumn passed  away  without  any  noteworthy  incidents  in  the  war.  On 
the  part  of  the  French,  SchSrer,  who  now  commanded  the  army  of  Italy, 
was  not  until  November  so  far  reinforced  that  he  was  able  to  begin  oper- 
ations ;  on  November  23,  by  a  victory  at  Loano  over  the  Austro-Sar- 
dinians  imder  Wallis  and  Colli,  he  rendered  himself  master  of  the  entire 
Riviera.  How  few  could  then  foresee  that,  only  a  few  months  later,  the 
change  in  the  war  which  would  be  decisive  for  the  destinies  of  Europe 
would  take  its  start  from  this  place ! 


CHAPTER   VI. 

THE  DIRECTORY:  TO  THE  PEACE  OF  CAMPO-FORMIO. 

WITH  the  dissolution  of  the  Convention,  on  October  26, 1795,  and 
the  inauguration  of"  the  new  constitution,  tlie  <l<'ruocrafic  dicta- 
(orsliip,  under  wliieli  France  had  groaned  fin*  more  than  two  years,  came 
to  an  end.  Jjiit  wlioever  expected  from  the  new  government  a  return  to 
tlie  inalienable  principles  of  every  well-ordered  state,  to  security  of 
person  and  property,  to  culture,  justice,  and  freedom,  soon  found  him- 
self bitterly  deceived.  Not  such  was  the  aim  of  the  victors  of  the  13th 
Vendi'Mniaire,  the  heirs  and  political  kinsmen  of  the  old  Jacobins;  their 
object,  afterward  as  formerly,  w'as  to  maintain  their  snj)remaey  by  means 
of  force.  \Vhat  a  small  minority  their  party  formed  among  the  people 
was  shown  once  more  with  indisputable  clearness  by  the  elections  to  the 
legislative  body.  Three-fourths  of  the  members  elect  were  adherents  of 
the  monarchy,  and  even  in  the  choice  of  those  who  were  to  pass  from  the 
Convention  to  the  new  legislature  the  great  majority  rejected  all  that 
was  styled  Jacobin,  Independent,  or  Thermidorian,  and  gave  the  prefer- 
ence almost  exclusively  to  Moderates  and  Girondi.sts.  8uch  great  dismay 
seized  upon  those  still  at  tlie  helm  of  state,  that  they  came  near  annulling, 
by  a  fresh  deed  of  violence,  the  elections  that  were  displeasing  to  them. 
The  new  government,  however,  was  satisfied  at  first,  in  a  circular  to  its 
officials,  with  stigmatizing  the  country's  indifference  toward  the  republic 
as  a  sign  of  culpable  demoralization  and  with  announcing  the  relentless 
crushing  of  any  movement  in  opposition  to  its  will.  There  soon  followed 
a  plainer  proof  of  its  regard  for  the  will  of  the  people,  when  it  removed 
the  elected  officers  of  anti-republican  sentiments,  and  in  their  place  forced 
Jacobins  upon  the  country. 

Althougii  the  Convention  had  been  careful  to  name  as  members  of  the 
Directory  (Plate  XVI.)  only  men  of  the  Left,  and,  indeed,  regicides, 
yet  anything  but  unity  j)rcvailed  at  tlie  Palace  of  the  Luxembourg,  where 
they  had  established  their  seat.  Two  ])arties  were  found  opposed  to  each 
other  within  the  Directory  itself;  on  the  one  side,  Barras  and  Rewbell; 
on  the  other,  Carnot  and  Letourneur,  while  the  visionary  philospher, 
Lar^velliere-Tj(?peaux,  had  no  will  of  his  own.  The  real  force  of  the 
government  was  soon  centred  in  Carnot  and  Rewbell.     From  the  first 
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day  of  its  existence,  however,  the  Directory  suifered  from  the  general 
aversion,  which  was  transferred  to  it  as  the  successor  of  the  Convention. 
After  tlie  fearful  visitation  of  the  Revolution,  the  country  would  have 
welcomed  any  government  that  promised  to  be  helpful  in  restoring  an 
existence  suited  to  the  dignity  of  mankind.  But  people  looked  witii 
anger  and  derision  upon  the  pomp  in  which  these  rulers  strutted,  tlie 
prodigality  with  which  they  furnished  their  banquets,  the  contemptible 
selfishness,  whose  only  concern  was  to  get  profit  from  holding  office  and 
to  prolong  its  tenure,  the  effrontery  and  immorality,  the  debauchery  and 
luxury,  worse  than  in  the  times  of  Louis  XV.,  in  which,  under  their 
protection,  successful  adventurers  and  upstarts  expressed  their  scorn  fiir 
tlie  misery  of  the  people.  However  great  had  been  the  despair  of  the 
country,  in  consequence  of  the  violent  acts  of  the  Committee  of  Puljlic 
Safety,  still  it  was  under  the  new  constitution  that  confusion  was  to 
reach  its  height.  Even  an  act  of  justice,  such  as  the  restoration  of  the 
property  of  persons  who  had  been  executed  to  their  families,  increased 
the  want,  for  it  lessened  the  value  of  the  security  pledged  for  the  paper 
money,  and  thus  hastened  the  sinking  of  its  value,  and  in  the  result  it 
was  doubtful  who  sufi'ered  most  from  this  cause,  the  official  who  received 
his  j)ay  in  assignats,  the  creditor  of  the  state  who  was  compelled,  under 
penalty  of  death,  to  invest  his  capital  in  government  funds,  or  the 
landowner,  to  whom  his  tenant  paid  his  rent  in  assignats.  The  insecurity 
of  all  conditions,  tlie  ravages  of  the  civil  war,  and  the  annihilation  of 
credit  had  caused  an  immense  decrease  in  the  products  of  the  soil  and 
a  corresponding  depreciation  in  the  value  of  land.  Budgets,  collection 
of  taxes,  and  regular  revenues  had  for  a  long  time  been  tilings  unknown. 
Assignats  stood  at  ^  of  one  per  cent ;  a  l)ill  for  10,()0f)  francs  was  worth 
50  in  silver.  On  Carnot's  proposal  the  inqxisition  of  a  lorced  loan  was 
decreed,  which  should  be  applied  for  the  liquidation  of  all  assignats ; 
the  failure  of  the  measure  forced  the  exchange  down  to  J  of  one  per 
cent.  The  Directory  restricted  the  daily  expenditure  to  that  which 
seemed  to  them  of  the  very  greatest  necessity — namely,  their  own 
salaries  and  those  of  the  ministers  and  deputies,  discontinued  all  other 
payments,  dismissed  12,000  useless  officials,  and  on  February  1,  1796, 
took  courage  to  suspend  the  distribution  of  bread  and  meat,  which  cost 
6,500,000  every  month,  or,  according  to  the  existing  rate  of  exchange, 
1,900,000,000  of  assignats,  but  was  compelled  to  return  to  this  at  the 
end  of  two  weeks.  The  manufacture  of  assignats  it  was  decided  to 
discontinue  on  the  completion  of  the  fourth  milliard — in  truth,  four  and 
a  half  were  already  issued — and,  on  February  21,  press  and  plates  were 
solemnly  burned  on  the  Place  Yendome,     The  annouucement,  howe\er, 
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of  new  liiiancial  operations,  that  is,  oi'  iirw  mcasiircs  ("or  tlic  |ilmiiiei'iiiij 
(if  ])r()[)('rty-()wner,s,  deprossod  the  value  of  assignats  to  \  of  one  per  eeiit. 

On  July  18,  179G,  the  republic  made  its  first  great  bankruptcy,  when 
it  declared  its  assignats  to  be  worthless.  The  government  now  made 
trial  of  a  new  kind  of  |)aprr  iiioih  y,  the  so-called  tenilniinl  niandats,  to 
the  amount  of  2,10(),0()(),()()() ;  these  were  to  pass  in  all  business  trans- 
actions as  cash,  and  were  to  be  taken  at  all  treasuries  of  the  slate  at  their 
uoniiual  value,  and  wlidcscr  |i;iid  down  llie  assessed  \aluc  ol  national 
])roperty  in  these  notes  siioidd  have  the  jirivilege  of  a^■(luiriu^■  it  without 
])ul)lie  sale.  Xotwithstanding  the  eoiupulsory  rate,  they  sank  even  before 
they  were  issued  \n  10  and  snou  tu  ."i  per  cent.,  and,  by  reason  of  tlie  pos- 
sibility of  pun  liasiug  national  property  with  tiie.se  mandates  at  tiieii-  face 
value,  a  wild  sjiirit  of"  speculation  was  let  loose,  .\fter  ten  months  the 
mandats  were  worthless  ])aper,  and  liir  the  src<iM<l  time  tlie  state  had 
gone  into  bankru|)t(y. 

Discontent  arose  on  all  sides.  S<une  were  angry  at  the  govcrnuient 
because  it  did  not  understand  how  to  heal  (>ven  one  of  the  wounds  from 
which  the  country  was  bleeding,  and  kept  down  In'  violence  the  desire 
for  the  restoration  of  the  monarchy.  Among  others  there  was  grow- 
ing up  a  venomous  hatred  that  looked  back  with  longing  to  the  goldeu 
days  of  the  Commune.  The  head  and  s|ioki'sinaii  of  tins  ninnaiit  of  the 
former  ITebertists  was  Rabenf'.  Scntrnccd  for  llirgery  during  the  IJeign 
of  Terror,  and  a  second  time  ai'rested,  but  iiiu'rated  in  eonsecpience  of  the 
13th  V<'n(lemiain',  he  established  the  "  Society  of  Equals,"  also  naniid 
the  Pantheon  Club.  In  his  sheet,  "  The  Tribune  of  the  People,"  he 
glorified  the  murders  of  September,  the  Keign  of  Terror,  and  the  memory 
of  Marat.  With  him  were  associated  the  remains  of  the  old  Commune, 
Amar,  once  president  of  the  Conmiittee  of  General  Security,  Debon, 
Buonarrotti,  Tjcpelletier,  Darthe,  and  others.  That  which  Marat  and 
his  companions  had  demanded  merely  by  rude  instinct,  these  men  elabo- 
rated into  a  system  :  community  of  goods,  public  rearing  of  children, 
removal  of  every  inequality,  and,  to  this  end,  restoration  of  tlie  Consti- 
tution of  1793.  There  were  in  all  seven  unknown  and  unimportant 
men  who  constituted  themselves  a  committee  of  insurn-ction  for  tli(^ 
subversion  of  the  state  and  of  society.  The  Directory  hesitated  to 
interpose  against  the  criminal  movement;  it  w^as  not  undi'sirable  to  them 
to  cause  the  Damocles  sword  of  the  Connnune  to  be  suspended  over  the 
heads  of  the  royalist  houir/eoisic  But  the  Moderate  O])position  in  the 
legislature  spoke  out  plainly.  They  denounced  tlie  treatment  of  the 
emigres,  and  required  that  an  end  should  be  jiut  to  tlie  existing  unpre- 
cedented and  arbitrary  management  of  the  lists  of  hniyres,  by  bringing 
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the  same  before  the  courts.  The  ruling  party,  who  saw  in  this  move- 
ment a  menace  to  their  existence,  threw  themselves  with  extreme  vehe- 
mence into  opposition  to  the  views  of  the  Moderates,  and  the  emigrant 
lists  remained,  as  before,  subject  to  the  pleasure  of  the  officials  of  the 
adiiiiiiistratiou.  Even  for  closiug  the  different  clubs  the  Directory  di<l 
not  assign  as  a  reason  the  declamations  of  the  C'oniiiuinists,  but  tlie  machi- 
nations of  the  royalists.  The  consjnrators,  however,  felt  that  tliey  must 
make  haste;  they  appointed  the  outljreak  for  I\Iay  8.  Eut  one  of  them. 
Captain  Grisel,  who  was  charged  with  the  business  of  working  upon  the 
troops,  turned  traitor,  and  at  the  right  moment  the  government  effected 
a  great  capture,  which  delivered  into  their  hands  nearly  all  the  ring- 
leaders, together  with  their  papers.  Before  the  court  the  prisoners  had 
not  the  courage  to  acknowledge  their  work,  but  sought  to  get  free  by 
cowardly  lies.  Babeuf  and  Darthe  were  executed,  seven  others  deported ; 
the  postmaster,  Drouet,  escaped  from  prison. 

The  alarm  occasioned  by  the  designs  of  Babeuf  was  so  deep  that  the 
Directorv  was  forced  to  use  greater  moderation  and  prudence  in  internal 
affairs.  In  its  foreign  policy,  on  the  contrary,  it  followed,  like  its  pre- 
decessors, tendencies  which  were  not  in  harmony  with  the  popular 
temper.  The  longing  of  the  people  for  peace,  and  not  adherence  to  a 
dvnastv,  was  the  source  of  that  royalist  current  which  of  late  had  become 
so  noticeable.  The  Directory,  on  the  other  hand,  needed  war.  How 
otherwise  could  they  justify  the  dictatorship  against  the  opposition  of 
the  population  and  bring  the  people  to  endure  their  government  still 
longer?  In  what  other  way,  after  consuming  all  internal  sources  of 
supply,  would  they  be  able  to  meet  the  most  urgent  necessities  of  the 
state,  if  not  by  means  of  robbery  and  booty?  After  the  last  defeats  on 
the  Rhine,  and  with  the  utter  destitution,  which,  in  spite  of  the  jiliuider- 
ing  of  Belgium,  Holland,  and  the  left  Iwnk  of  the  Rhine,  existed  in  the 
army  of  the  Meuse  and  Sambre,  the  thought  of  an  advance  must  have 
seemed  audacious  even  to  madness.  Tiie  French  might  regard  it  as  an 
undeserved  piece  of  good-fortune  that  Thugut,  constantly  tormented  by 
anxietv  on  account  of  Prussia's  plans  of  agirrandizement,  left  the  bril- 
liant victories  of  Clerfayt  wholly  unused.  But  it  was  the  will  of  fate 
that  this  government,  which  was  incapable  of  acquiring  either  esteem  or 
adiierence  at  home,  advanced  abroad  from  one  triumph  to  another. 
Beside  the  disunion  and  want  of  spirit  of  its  adversaries,  this  residt 
was  owing  to  the  fortune  and  genius  of  its  commander  in  the  field. 

The  1.3th  Yendemiaire  had  pointed  out  to  the  Directory  the  man 
whom  they  needed.  The  young  General  Bonaparte  (Fig.  57)  was 
brought  into  still  closer  relations  with  the  ruling  circles  by  his  marriage 
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with  Josupliiiie  ilc  l:i  i'ageric;,  six  years  his  senior,  the  widow  of  CencraJ 
Beauharnais,  who  was  executed  during  the  Reign  of  Terror.  Through 
Madame  Tallion,  whoso  friendship  slie  gained  in  prison,  Josepiiine  had 
been  introduced  into  these  circles.    On  March  !),  171H!,  the  civil  marriage 


Fig.  57. — Gener:il   Hiiiiaiiarte,  about  lT!)'i.     After  a  <'ont(miiiorary  portrait. 

occurred,  and  her  former  lover,  Barras,  for  a  we(l<ling  jiresent  to  her, 
gave  the  supreme  command  of  the  army  of  Italy  to  her  second  husband. 
The  principal  point,  however,  was  the  fact  that  the  services  of  the  man 
were  indispensable. 

According  to  the  ]ilan  (»f  campaign  projected  by  Carnot,  in  agreement 
with  his  ideas,  the  armies  of  the  IMeuse-Sambre  and  of  the  Rhine,  pressing 
through  South  (iernuiny,  and  the  Italian  army,  far  weaker  in  number, 
making  its  A\ay  through  I.iombardy,  were  to  be  iniited  and  concentrated 
in  the  Tvrol,  in  order  to  dictate  peace  to  tho  emperor  in  tlK>  heart  of 
his  hereditary  dominions.  The  genius  of  Bunaparte,  liowev(U',  brought 
it  to  pass  that  the  decisive  action  occurred  on  the  battlefields  of  Italy. 
The  young  commander-in-chief  found  his  troops  in  the  .same  condition 
of  destitution  and  disorder  that  prevailed  in  all  the  encampments  of  the 
republic,  but  inured  to  war,  hardy,  and  commanded  by  tried  leaders, 
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such  as  ]\Iass4na,  Augereaii,  and  Serurier.  In  the  lower  grades  were 
names  of  future  renown,  such  as  Junot,  Mural,  Marmont,  Lannes,  Vic- 
tor, Suchet,  and  Berthier.  These  troops  formed  an  unequaled  instru- 
ment which  only  awaited  the  master's  hand  in  order  to  accomplish  great 
things.  Well  might  the  generals  of  divisions,  so  much  older  in  life 
and  in  years  of  service,  look  askance  at  first  at  the  new  commander, 
insignificant  in  appearance,  who  had  I)een  appointed  over  them;  but,  in 
an  incredibly  short  time,  they  felt  the  ascendancy  of  his  character.  A 
new  spirit  swept  along  with  itself  both  officers  and  soldiers.  "  Soldiers," 
he  addressed  them  in  his  famous  first  proclamation,  "  you  are  wretchedly 
fed  and  almost  naked;  the  government  owes  you  much,  but  it  can  give 
you  nothing.  Your  endurance  and  your  courage  are  worthy  of  admira- 
tion, but  they  bring  you  neither  fame  nor  profit.  I  shall  lead  you  into 
the  most  fruitful  plains  of  the  world.  Kicli  provinces,  great  cities,  will 
be  at  your  disposal  there ;  you  will  find  there  honor,  fame,  and  riches. 
Soldiers  of  Italy !  will  you  be  wanting  in  courage?"  No  longer  is  any- 
thing said  of  country,  duty,  or  freedom  for  the  nations. 

The  Italian  army  numbered  45,000  men  and  239  cannon,  not  nuich 
less  than  the  conil)ined  Austrian  and  Sardinian  forces,  the  latter  com- 
manded by  Colli,  and  the  former  by  Beaulieu,  a  man  grown  gray  in  the 
conventional  mode  of  warfare,  and,  like  the  entire  Austrian  army  system, 
sluggish,  but  a  gallant  warrior.  Of  the  three  ])asses  leading  from  the 
Ligurian  coast  over  the  Apennines,  the  Col  di  Tenda,  the  pass  of  Mon- 
tenotte,  and  the  Bocchetta,  Bonaparte  had  chosen  for  his  first  stroke  the 
central  pass — the  road  from  Savona  to  Carcare,  which  on  the  north  side 
of  the  mountains  f  irks,  the  road  to  the  right  leading  by  way  of  Dego  to 
Alessandria,  and  tlie  road  to  the  left  leading  through  Älillesimo  to  Turin. 
This  was  exactly  at  the  point  of  contact  between  the  Sardinians  and  the 
Austrians  and  would  give  him  access  to  the  plain  of  tlie  Po.  Contrary 
to  all  expectation,  Beaulieu  anticipated  him  ;  solicitous  with  regard  to 
Genoa,  which  the  French  commissioner  Salicetti  wished  to  compel  to 
advance  three  millions,  he  pressed  his  way  over  the  Bocchetta  pass  and 
at  Voltri  forced  the  enemy  back,  while  a  second  division  imder  Argen- 
teau  M'as  to  cross  at  Montenotte.  Should  this  movement  succeed,  the 
campaign,  scarcely  begun,  would  be  decided  ;  and  Bonaparte,  hemmed  in 
between  the  mountains  and  the  coast,  which  was  blockaded  by  Nelson, 
would  be  surrounded  and  captured.  Only  Beaulieii's  slowness  and  the 
valor  with  which  Colonel  Rampon  and  his  1200  men  defended  the  fort 
covering  the  pass  of  Montenotte  enal)led  him  on  the  following  night  to 
escape  from  the  trap.  He  now  threw,  on  Ajiril  12,  tlie  divisions  of 
Lahai'pe  and  Augereau  upon  Argenteau,  who  was  isolated  at  Montenotte, 
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and  drove  him  in  disorder  haek  upon  I^ego;  on  the  followin«^  day,  Au- 
gereau  antl  iNlasseuu  defeated  at  Millesiiuo  5ÜÜ0  Sardinians  and  Ans- 
trians  under  Provera;  engagements  at  Dego,  Ceva,  and  Mondovi,  April 
13-21,  completed  the  separation  of  tlie  Sardinians  from  the  Austrians; 
and  now  the  troops  who,  in  the  mountains,  of  necessity  liad  become 
bands  of  marauders,  poured  witliout  hindrance  into  tlie  rich  plain  of  the 
Po.  Already  in  these  earliest  conflicts  the  young  commander  proved  his 
mastery,  in  being  able  by  rapid  movements  always  to  appear  with  supe- 
rior forces  at  the  decisive  point,  while  his  opponents  tiien  and  long 
afterward  held  fast  to  the  mistake  of  dividing  their  troops.  These  sud- 
den blows  destroved  the  Austro-Sardinian  alliance.  King  Victor  Ama- 
deus  Iie<'ame  imincdiatily  desirous  of  jjcaee,  and  on  Ajtril  US,  at  Clierasco, 
I>(ina])arte  accorded  to  liiiii  tlie  desired  truce,  during  wliidi  llie  fortresses 
of  C'uneo,  Tortona,  and  Ceva  were  to  remain  as  security  in  possession 
of  the  conqueror.  On  j\Iay  15,  he  signed  a  peace  with  Sardinia;  the 
latter  power  ceded  Savoy  and  Nice  to  France,  and  pledged  itself  to  the 
expulsion  of  the  emigres.  The  pursuit  of  the  .Vustrians  was  not  delayed. 
On  May  7,  Bonaparte  crossed  the  Po  at  Piacenza,  turned  their  position 
on  the  Agogna,  and  on  May  10  stormed  the  bridge  over  the  Adda  at 
Lodi,  which  was  obstinately  defended  by  the  ^\.ustrian  rearguard  of  9000 
men  with  30  cannon,  whereujion  Beaulieu  withdrew  across  the  Oglio  and 
Älincio,  in  order  to  collect  the  remains  of  his  army  under  the  walls  of 
Mantua.     On  May  16  the  victor  made  his  triumphal  entry  into  Milan. 

The  universal  enthusiasm  over  these  brilliant  successes  left  the  Direc- 
tory no  other  choice  but  to  overlook  the  arliitraiy  course  of  the  com- 
mander who  had  achieved  them,  yet  they  regarded  it  as  necessary  to  clip 
the  wings  of  this  self-willed  ambition.  They  determined,  indeed,  to 
strengthen  the  Italian  army  with  the  army  of  the  Alps,  but  to  divide 
it  between  Kellermann  and  Bonaparte  ;  the  former  was  to  undertake  the 
pursuit  of  Beaulieu  ;  the  latter,  on  the  other  hand,  was  to  turn  southward 
and  deliver  the  peninsula  from  English  influence ;  all  diplomatic  nego- 
tiations were  reserved  for  the  commissioner  of  the  government,  Salicetti. 
This  attempt,  however,  oid}'  brought  home  to  the  Directory  the  lesson 
that  this  general  was  not  dependent  upon  Paris,  but  Paris  upon  him. 
By  threatening  to  lay  down  his  command  Bonaparte  brought  about  the 
revocation  of  these  measures,  and  from  that  time  on  he  considered  him- 
self the  sovereign  commander  of  the  Italian  army.  Deciding  the  course 
of  military  operations,  the  questions  of  diplomacy,  and  the  fate  of  the 
conquered  countries,  according  to  his  individual  judgment,  he  left  nothing 
for  the  Directory  to  do  but  to  confirm  his  decisions.  Com])lete  agree- 
ment existed  between  the  two  only  \vith  regard  to  the  immediate  object 
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of  the  war — the  plunderhig  of  the  conquered  rcfrions.  Loiiihiirdy  was 
obliged  to  purcliase  its  lilieratiou  with  a  war-coiitrii)uti(>n  of  2(),()()0,000 
fraues ;  Bonaparte  ori;ani/.ed  ihe  carrying  away  of  all  imaginable  arti- 
cles, provisions  for  his  army,  articles  of  equipment  liir  the  fleet,  works 
of  art  and  science,  of  which  he  bad  need  as  trophies  to  gratify  the 
curiosity  of  the  Parisians  (Fig.  ö<S).  The  Duke  of  I'arma  was  com- 
pelled to  expiate  his  guilt  iu  having  joined  the  coalitimi  by  tlie  payment, 
according  to  the  armistice  of  I\Iay  9,  of  2,000,000  francs,  l)y  iiirnishing 
supplies,  and  by  giving  up  twenty  valuable  pictures.  On  .May  17  the 
Duke  of  Modena  was  obligeil  to  experience  the  same  treatment.  Along 
with  these  otlicial  exactions  tiicre  went  those  of  purveyors  and  soldiers, 
stimulated  by  their  individual  greed,  to  which  the  commanding  general 
was  wont  to  put  a  check  only  when  discipline  was  threatened.  They 
speedily  put  an  end  to  the  rejoicings  of  the  Italians  over  their  liberation. 
In  the  Milanese  territory  an  insurrection  broke  out,  which  Bonaparte 
suppressed  with  merciless  severity  ;   i'avia  was  given  up  to  plunder. 

In  the  soul  of  Pxniapartc  victory  had  set  free  soaring  projects, 
thoughts  of  imbounded  |>resuMi])tion.  Kven  now  the  end,  which  he  ]>ur- 
sued  with  tiie  tin^  ol'  youthful  genius  and  with  the  coldness  of  a  selfish- 
ness that  scorned  mankind,  stood  complete  before  him — tiie  \i^ioii  of 
his  future  jiower  and  greatness.  Ilis  next  effort  was  directed  to  driv- 
ing the  Aiistrians  completely  out  of  Italy;  in  the  position  which  he  had 
taken  on  the  Adige  and  on  the  southern  extremity  of  the  Lak(>  of 
Garda,  he  covered  the  investment  of  Mantua  by  Augcreau  and  Serurier 
against  any  relief  coming  fnmi  the  Alps.  This  did  not  occur  without 
violation  of  Venetian  territory,  but  he  had  few  scruples  about  that. 
That  the  Austrians  made  their  reti'eat  through  that  territory,  as  they  had 
by  treaty  the  right  to  do,  he  made  use  of  as  a  pretext  for  oceu|)ving 
Brescia,  together  with  Bergamo,  and  seizing  the  dilapidated  fortress  of 
Peschiera,  as  well  as  Verona,  \\  liicli  was  far  more  important.  The  once 
proud  rejjublie  of  St.  Mark,  which,  conscious  of  the  weakness  of  old 
age,  had  chosen  to  adopt  an  unarmed  neutrality,  the  most  convenient 
but  also  the  most  dangerous  course  of  all,  found  its  independence 
menaced,  its  subjects  pillaged,  and  a  French  democratic  party  engaged 
in  machinations  among  the  people.  The  intermediate  time,  wliicii  must 
necessarily  elapse  before  the  arrival  of  another  army,  sufficed  fir  Pxmn- 

parte  to  render  the  other  states  of  the  peninstda  harndess.     N e  of 

the  Italian  courts  cherished  greater  enmity  toward  the  French  than 
that  of  Naples.  Queen  Maria  Carolina,  an  energetic;  and  piLssionate 
woman,  who  was  at  that  time  the  real  head  of  the  government  in  place 
of  her   stupid    husljand,    Ferdinand    IV.,  burned  with    hatred   of  the 
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Revolution,  wliieli  had  brouglit  her  sister  to  tlie  scallold.  The  employ- 
ment of  informers  and  spies,  inhuman  sentences,  torture,  and  executions 
were  of  no  avail  in  excluding  the  revolutionary  poison  from  Naples. 
England's  influence  at  the  court  increased  by  reason  of  the  bosom 
friendship  of  the  queen  with  Lady  Hamilton,  wife  of  the  British  aml)as- 
sador,  a  woman  of  talent  and  of  great  beauty,  but  of  a  [)ast  more  than 
doubtful.  In  July,  1793,  Naples  concluded  an  alliance  with  England 
and  gave  assistance  to  the  defenders  of  Toulon ;  in  the  ibllowing  year 
it  joined  its  troops  to  those  of  the  Austrians  in  Lomljardy  and  its  ships 
to  the  English  Mediterranean  fleet.  But  now  this  Bourljon  court  was 
frightened  into  submitting,  by  the  Treaty  of  Brescia  (June  5),  to  the 
French  conqueror,  withilrawing  its  troops  from  the  support  of  the 
Austrians,  and  closing  its  harbors  to  the  English.  The  republic  of 
Genoa,  on  account  of  the  peasants'  war,  which  had  arisen  in  the 
rear  of  the  French,  in  the  Genoese  territory,  was  punished  by  the 
severest  threats  and  the  burning  down  of  entire  ])laces.  The  Grand 
Duke  of  Tuscany  vainly  relied  upon  the  peace  concluded  \vith  the  republic ; 
while  Bonaparte  craftily  deceived  him  by  a  friendly  visit,  French  troops, 
by  forced  marches,  puslied  on  toward  Leghorn.  The  chief  object,  tlie 
surprise  of  the  English  ships  in  tliat  harbor,  was  not  attained,  but  the 
pillaging  of  the  ricli  warehouses  produced  40, 000,000  francs,  ^^'il]l  regard 
to  the  States  of  the  Cluirch,  the  Directory  liatl  long  been  bent  on  attacking 
them.  But  here,  too,  Bonaparte  followed  his  own  course.  Witii  a  jtist 
appreciation  of  the  power  which  the  church  and  religion  exercise  over 
the  human  mind,  he  selected  these  as  instruments  for  ruling  men.  As  a 
pretext  for  hostilities  he  made  use  of  tlie  murder  of  the  French  agent 
Basseville  (January  3,  1793).  Without  meeting  opposition  from  the 
utterly  unwarlike  troops  of  the  pope,  he  occupied  the  legations  of  Ferrara 
and  Bologna,  whereupon  the  affrighted  ])ope  submitted  (June  23),  and 
left  the  legations,  together  with  Ancona,  in  tlie  hands  of  tlie  Frendi  until 
peace  should  be  made;  he  further  paid  '21,000,000  francs,  and  delivered 
up  also  100  pictures  and  500  manuscripts. 

Thus  was  the  entire  peninsula  within  tlic  space  of  a  few  weeks 
brought  into  subjection  to  the  Frencli  arms.  The  British  fleet,  after 
Spain  had  gone  over  to  the  side  of  France,  no  lunger  ventured  to  hold 
the  Mediterranean,  and  as  a  consequence  Corsica  was  likewise  evacuated 
by  the  English.  With  admiration  and  with  fear  the  eyes  of  govern- 
ments and  of  peoples  were  fixed  upon  the  son  of  fortune,  who,  laden 
with  treasures  and  trophies,  now  hastened  back  to  the  jNIincio,  in  order 
to  complete  the  conquest  of  Italy  by  the  reduction  of  Mantua.  The 
situation    of  the  fortress,  the   occupants  of  which,  in  consequence  of 
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exhalatiiiiis  from  tlie  iicif^lihoriiiij  niarslics  (liiriiitj  tlic  sumnior,  siitl'crctl 
severely  I'roni  sickness,  bcj^aii  already  to  be  critical,  when  Wurniser,  wlio 
had  been  summoned  from  the  Rhine  to  take  the  place  of  Beaulieti, 
descended  from  the  north  through  tiie  Tyrol  with  54,000  men  to  its 
relief.  With  the  main  body  he  came  down  the  cast  sliore  of  the  I^ake 
of  (Janla;  du  tlie  west  shore,  toward  Salo,  came  (iuosdauovich  with  tiic 
remainder  cif  the  force.  Bonaparte  was  piaicd  in  I  lie  greatest  danger  of 
being  caught  between  the  two  and  crushed.  Already,  after  the  capture 
of  Brescia,  the  vanguard  of  Ciudsdanovich  stood  at  Ijonato  upon  liis 
line  of  retreat,  wliilc  lie  iiinisrlf,  after  a  hot  engagement,  was  oliligcd  to 
leave  tile  higii  grounds  of  Kivoli  in  the  hands  of  Wunnser.  Iveacliiug 
a  speedy  decisiim,  he  raised  the  siege  of  Mantua  at  tiie  sacrifice  of  all  his 
heavy  artillery,  in  order  to  tlu'ow  himself  witli  liis  umlividcd  strength 
upon  (iuosdanovich  l)ef()re  the  other  foe  should  come  npnn  the  scene. 
But  already  it  seemed  too  late;  Wurmser  had  already  reached  the  Mincio; 
a  space  of  only  about  fifteen  mile.s  now  separated  him  from  Quosdanovich. 
For  the  fir.st  time  Bonaparte  lost  composure  and  self-reliance;  contrary 
to  his  custom,  he  called  a  council  of  war.  This  also  declared  a  retreat 
inevitable;  only  the  daring  swordsman,  Augereau,  objected.  The  com- 
manding general  passed  the  night  in  distressing  uncertainty  ;  a  second 
council  of  war  regarded  a  retreat  as  no  longer  jiracticable.  Knowledge 
of  the  danger  served  only  to  enkindle  the  coin-age  of  the  tro(i|)s.  All 
depended  on  this,  whether  it  would  bo  possible  to  tight  Quosdanovich 
befi)r(>  M'uruiser  should  arrive,  and  the  latter  did  the  l"^-cncli  the  favor  to 
wait  until  August  ."!  before  he  passed  over  the  Mincio  at  Goito.  r.onaparte 
was  thus  able,  in  the  meantime,  to  fall  upon  the  former,  and  in  a  series 
of  engagements,  August  2-4,  between  the  Lake  of  Garda  and  tlie  Chiese 
at  Lonato,  to  force;  him  to  retreat.  Then  turning  about,  he  threw  him- 
self with  lightning-like  rapidity  upon  Wurmser  at  Castiglione  and  drove 
him  likewise  back  across  the  Mincio.  The  relief  of  Mantua  was  frus- 
trated ;  the  Austrian  army,  weakened  to  the  extent  of  10,000  men,  was 
thrust  back  among  the  Tyrolese  mountains;  the  fame  of  Bonaparte  shone 
brighter  than  ever;  for  fortune  on  this  ocrasimi  IkiiI  forced  victorv  u|)(iii 
him.  Being  oldiged  to  defer  resuming  the  investment  of  Mantua  until 
the  arrival  of  more  artillery,  he  ventured  u])iin  a  bold  advance  as  far  as 
Trent,  for  the  purpos('  of  uniting  with  jNIorran,  who  had  pressed  forward 
to  Munich.  I>ut  then  intelligence  reache(l  him  of  a  new  advance  on  the 
pai't  of  Wunnser  from  the  Brenta,  while  a  division  under  Davidovich  was 
descending  the  Adig(>.  Should  Wurmser  succeed  in  crossing  this  river, 
the  Fn'uch  would  be  shut  up  in  the  mountains  and  lost.  The  plan  was 
skilfully  devised,  but  the  boldness  and  rapidity  needful  for  its  execution 
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were  wanting.  Without  licsitation  l^Diuijiarte  rcndtincwl  the  ciitor]>ri.-(' 
against  the  Tyrol,  and,  after  having,  on  September  (J,  driven  Davidovicli 
northward  beyond  Trent,  he  crossed  the  mountains  into  the  valley  of  the 
Brenta,  and  at  Bassano  on  September  8  fell  with  erusiiing  weight  upon 
the  rear  of  the  widely  scattered  Austrians  under  A\'urmser.  To  tlie 
marshal,  thus  cut  off,  there  remained  no  choice,  after  the  loss  of  27,000 
men  and  all  his  artillery  and  army  suj)})lies,  but  to  throw  himself  iiid) 
Mantua. 

But  meanwhile  the  plan  of  etniperation  between  the  Italian  army 
and  that  on  the  liiiine  had  become  impractical ilc  mi  accmmt  of  events  at 
the  (ierman  seat  of  the  war.  The  French  (•(immandcrs  there  iiad  finally 
decided,  notwithstanding  the  wretched  eondition  of  tiieir  tnmps,  to  cross 
the  Rhine.  Jourdan  began  operations  by  causing  the  Austi'iaiis  to  be 
driven  over  the  Lahn  by  Kleber ;  meanwhile  he  crossed  the  river  him- 
self at  Neuwied.  Clerfayt,  who  was  at  variance  with  M  urmser,  had 
been  removed  from  his  command,  and  his  place  was  now  tilled  by  the 
Archduke  Charles  (born  in  1771),  the  oidy  one  among  the  younger 
Austrian  generals  who  had  given  proof  of  decided  military  talents.  The 
reduction  which  the  Austrian  army  suffered  by  the  drawing  off  of  25,000 
men  with  Wurmser  to  Italy  was  abundantly  compensated  by  the  restored 
unity  in  the  chief  commantl.  Rapidly  hastening  u]i,  the  archduke  com- 
})elled  Jourdan,  after  a  successful  contest  at  Wetzlar,  on  June  15,  to 
return  to  the  place  from  which  he  had  come.  The  chief  object  of  Carnot 
was,  however,  completely  attained  ;  he  designed  to  prevent  the  enemy 
from  assuming  the  offensive  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine,  to  turn  him 
northward,  and  thereby  also  to  make  possible  for  the  army  of  the  Rhine 
the  invasion  of  the  empire.  Äloreau  with  great  skill  accomplished,  on 
June  24,  the  crossing  of  the  river  at  Strasburg,  surprising  and  scattering 
the  troops  of  the  Swabian  circle,  who  were  guarding  the  stream.  Leav- 
ing 30,000  men  under  Wartensleben  to  oppose  Jourdan,  the  archduke 
hastened  to  the  assistance  of  Latour,  who  was  hanl  pressed.  After  an 
unfortunate  engagement  at  Maisch,  on  July  10,  he  retreated  as  far  as 
Nördlingen.  E)utrusted  with  the  double  task  of  covering  the  Austrian 
frontier  and  also  the  rear  of  Wurmser  in  his  operations  for  the  relief 
of  Mantua,  it  was  of  the  greatest  importance  for  him  to  contest  IMoreau's 
advance  at  every  step,  to  jirevent  Moreau  from  uniting  with  Jourdan, 
and  constantly  to  keep  open  his  own  communications  with  ^^'artcns- 
leben,  who,  before  Jourdan's  fresh  advance,  had  withdrawn  as  far  as 
Würzburg,  and  then  as  far  as  Bamberg.  Fortunately  i\n-  liim  and  fir 
the  welfare  of  Germany,  the  eyes  of  Moreau  were  dire(!ted  to  Italy 
rather  than  to  Jourdan,  while  the  lattei",  following  the  instructions  of  the 
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Diroetorv,  tiirnod  toward  t)ie  more  northern  districts,  wliicli  liad  not 
hccn  ravaged  hitherto,  and  gave  promise  of"  rieiier  l)oi>ty.  Tiie  Kliiiie- 
laiiil,  I'^ranconia,  and  Swabia  were  meaiuvliilc  given  iqi  to  the  iiki.^I  «mt- 
rageous  piihigiiig.  EeeU'siastieal  and  temporal  ioi'ils  iiad  only  the  one 
thougiit  of  phieiiig  their  pi'rsons  and  goods  in  saiety.  J)eieetioti  spread 
among  the  states  of  the  empire.  Wiirtemberg  and  Baden  hastened  to 
transform  tlie  armistice  wliieii  they  liad  ])urcliased  into  a  peace.  They 
pledged  themselves  to  heavy  contributions  and  to  the  cession  of  their 
pcssessions  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine,  but  it  was  secretly  stipulated 
that  thev  might  obtain  compensation  for  the  loss  of  their  possessions 
west  of  the  Rhine  by  secularizations.  The  Swabian  and  Franconian 
circles  followed  their  example  and  recalled  their  motley  troops  from  the 
imperial  army,  an  act  which  induced  the  angry  archduke  to  disarm  by 
fbrc(!  six  battalions  of  their  sohliers  that  were  within  liis  reach  ;  even  tlie 
8000  Saxons,  decidedly  tht^  most  eflieient  among  tlu;  im])(>rial  troo])s, 
turned  back,  and  the  circle  of  Upjjcr  Saxony  concluded  wilii  .luurdan 
a  treaty  of  neutrality. 

In  such  disgrace  and  sutl'ering  the  rotten  constitution  of  the  eni])ire 
fell  irn^trievably.  Of  not  less  moment,  however,  was  the  success  which 
French  diplomacy  achieved  at  the  same  time  over  Prussia.  The  con- 
nection with  France  was  desired  by  the  ministers  at  JJerlin,  but  only 
that  they  miglit  be  able  to  give  themselves  up  to  the  undisturbed  enjoy- 
ment of  peace,  and  they  deceived  themselves  with  the  idea  that  the 
Parisian  government  would  be  disposed,  in  consequence  of  friendly 
advances,  to  a  return  of  favors,  that  it  would  give  back  willingly  the  left 
bank  of  the  Rhine,  and  would  establish  a  new  line  of  luutrality.  Since 
the  r)irectory  needed  Prussia's  friendship  in  ordi'r  to  conduct  the  war 
against  Austria  more  energetically,  the  siren  allurement  was  heard 
repeatedly  at  Paris:  If  Prussia  would  oidy  abandon  entirely  the  empire 
and  the  integrity  of  the  empire,  she  could  be  I'cpaid  by  secularizations, 
and  could  take  upon  herself  the  hegemony  of  the  Protestant  stales; 
and  that  this  power  suddenly,  on  the  ground  of  old  IIohenzdlK  rn 
claims,  took  military  possession  of  two  suburbs  of  Nuremberg,  is  an 
indication  that  Prussia  was  not  insensible  to  such  insimiations.  Rut  as 
soon  as  she  brought  forward  her  demands  in  explicit  language,  she 
encountered  prevarication  and  non-compliance,  and  the  more  brilliant 
the  news  from  the  seat  of  war,  the  higher  was  the  key-note  struck  by  the 
Directory.  On  Prussia's  further  opposition  the  Directory  threatened  to 
come  to  an  understanding  with  Austria  and  to  yield  Bavaria  to  her. 
Thus  there  gradually  matured  in  Berlin  the  decision  to  yield,  and,  on 
August  5,  Haugwitz  signed  a  new  treaty  with  the  republic.     The  public 
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part  of  it  only  established  the  new  Hue  of  tlemareatioii,  but  its  special 
importance  lay  in  the  secret  articles :  Prussia  gave  her  assent  to  the 
cession  of  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine  in  a  future  peace  with  the  empire, 
and  accepted  the  principle  of  the  indemnification  of  the  dispossessed 
princes  by  the  secularization  of  church  property ;  for  herself  Prussia 
was  to  receive  the  bishopric  of  Münster  and  other  ecclesiastical  foun- 
dations ;  to  the  Landgrave  of  Hesse-Cassel,  in  addition  to  ecclesiastical 
territory,  the  long-desired  elector's  hat  was  promised ;  the  house  of 
Orange  was  to  receive  an  electorate  formed  out  of  the  Itishoprics  of 
Bamberg  and  Wiirzlnirg.  No  wonder  that  the  jmblic  conduct  of  Prussia, 
compared  with  the  war  which  Austria  was  carrying  on  against  France, 
excited  lively  indignation. 

But  scarcely  w-as  this  settlement  reached,  when  a  sudden  change 
occurred  at  the  seat  of  war,  which  fundamentally  altered  the  situation. 
The  Archduke  Charles,  who  had  reti'eated  to  Nördlingen,  placed  all  his 
I'emaining  hopes  on  being  able  to  get  Wartensleben  to  join  him,  but  the 
latter,  being  hard  pressed  by  Jourdan,  found  the  movement  southward 
too  hazardous,  and  therefore  struck  out  from  Forchheim  in  the  direction 
of  Amberg  and  the  Naab.  Charles  decided  to  go  forward  on  his  side  to 
meet  his  endangered  subordinate.  He  jilaced  Latour  with  30,000  men 
over  against  Moreau,  wJioni  he  had  kept  at  a  distance  by  the  engagement 
at  Neresheim.  He  himself  at  Ingolstadt  led  (August  17)  28,000  men  to 
the  left  bank  of  the  Danube,  and  pushed  on  with  them  to  meet  Wartens- 
lebcn.  Jourdan  became  immediately  aware  of  his  critical  situation  ;  only 
to  cover  his  retreat  he  delivered  battle  on  August  24  at  Amberg  to  his 
adversary's  superior  force,  and  the  result  was  unfavorable.  Menaced  on 
his  flank  by  the  enemy,  assailed  on  all  sides  by  the  exasperated  inhabi- 
tants, his  only  safety  was  the  deliberation  witli  which  the  archduke  fol- 
lowed him.  The  Austrians,  however,  reacheil  ^A'iirzburg  before  liim. 
Here,  on  September  3,  Jourdan  again  made  a  stand  against  his  jnirsuers  ; 
he  was  completely  routed,  and  escaped  utter  destructidu  once  more  only 
in  consequence  of  the  dilatory  movements  of  the  conqueror.  After  a 
final  disastrous  engagement  at  Altenkirchen  in  the  Westerwald  (Septem- 
ber 19),  in  which  General  Marceau  met  his  death,  Jourdan  was  com- 
pelled to  recross  the  Rhine,  full  of  rage  against  the  members  of  the 
Directory,  who,  by  separating  the  two  armies,  were  chiefly  to  blame  for 
his  misfortune.  Just  before  this,  Moreau  (Fig.  59)  had  been  prevented, 
by  an  express  command  from  Paris,  from  following  up  the  archduke 
toward  the  Danube,  for  the  duty  was  assigned  him  of  forming  a  connec- 
tion with  General  Bonaparte  by  way  of  Munich  and  Innsbruck,  for  the 
purpose  of  crushing  Wurmser.    He  was  alre;idy  posted  on  the  Isar.    But 
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aftor  tlio  defeat  of"  .lourdan  liis  retreat  was  iiievitahle.  I'lie  Bavarian 
goveriiiueiit,  liowever — in  the  absence  of  the  elector,  wlio  iiad  (led — he- 
sought  him  for  protection,  and  accepted  from  hitii,  on  September  7,  an 
Ignominious  armistice  at  Pfalfc  iihofen.    Rnt  Monaii  was  ni>t  able  to  niain- 
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Fig.  59. — Moreau.     Fnim  a  copper-plate  engraving  by  T.  Audouin   (1768-1822) ;   original 
painting  liy  Francois  Pascal  Gerard  (17T0-1S37). 

tain  his  position  even  on  the  Hier.  He  passed  by  the  Höllenthal  through 
the  l)lack  Forest,  for  the  purpose  of  crossing  the  Ehine  in  safety  at 
Brcisach  and  Hüningen.     The  object  of  the  campaign  had  not  been  at- 
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tainetl,  except  that,  lor  four  luoiitlis,  the  armies  of  the  re[)ublic  haii  sub- 
sisted at  the  enemy's  expense,  and  the  empty  coffers  of  the  state  had  been 
filled  with  a  rich  booty.  In  the  empire  everything  tended  to  return  to 
the  former  condition  ;  Prussia  evacuated  Nuremberg ;  the  Elector  of 
Bavaria  refused  to  raiily  tiie  Treaty  of  Pfaffenhofen  ;  the  Duke  of  ^\ür- 
temberg  showed  disfavor  to  the  negotiators  of  the  armistice;  the  Fran- 
coniau  and  Swabian  circles  brought  their  excuses  to  the  emperor;  and 
the  diet,  wiiicli  had  Hcd  before  Jounlan,  assembled  once  more  in  Ratisbon. 

No  one  saw  this  result  witii  livelier  satisfaction  than  Pitt,  for  it 
increased  the  prospect  of  greater  compliance  on  the  part  of  the  Directory. 
The  increasing  burden  of  the  debt  of  Great  Britain,  the  growing  distress 
of  the  poorer  classes  in  consequence  of  the  faihn-c  of  the  harvests,  the  very 
thi-eatening  conditions  in  Ireland,  rendered  peace  more  desirable  tor  him 
than  ever.  He  went  so  far,  indeed,  as  to  send  Lord  ilalmesbury  to  enter 
into  direct  negotiations  at  Paris.  But  to  no  purpose.  Every  attempt  to 
reach  an  understanding  failed  on  account  of  Btdginm,  on  the  possession  of 
which  the  Directory  insisted  unconditionally,  while  Pitt  was  equally  un- 
willing to  leave  it  in  the  hands  of  France.  Thugnt  would  have  had  no 
objection  to  purchasing  peace  l)v  ceiling  Belgium  and  the  Rhenish  terri- 
tories of  the  empire,  it  being  presupposed  that  Austria  should  receive  its 
compensation  in  Bavaria  and  in  Italy.  The  Directory  were,  however, 
obliged  to  undergo  the  experience  of  discovering  that  the  disposal  of  Italy 
no  longer  lav  in  their  power.  Bonaparte  was  determined  that  the  Austrians 
should  never  again  set  foot  on  the  soil  of  tlie  peninsula.  It  was  indif- 
ferent to  him,  whether  he  acted  diametrically  against  the  views  of  the 
Directory ;  his  pui-pose  was  not  to  yield  up  again  his  conquests,  but  to 
make  them  the  pedestal  of  his  future  greatness.  And  this  he  endeav- 
ored to  compass  with  terrible  power  and  insatiable  desire,  with  a  wonder- 
ful gift  for  laying  hold  of  fortune,  but  without  respect  for  that  which  is 
prized  as  sacred  on  the  earth,  without  love  for  or  trust  in  any  fellow- 
creature,  valuing  everyone  only  according  to  the  measure  of  his  service- 
ableness  for  his  own  ends.  His  examples  were  not,  as  were  those  of  the 
feeble  fanatics  about  him,  Gracchus  and  Brutus,  but  Caesar  and  Gharle- 
magne.  Nothing,  even  the  least  thing,  was  overlooked  by  him,  while  his 
eye  ever  remained  directed  to  the  greatest.  Never  perhaps  has  nature 
endowed  a  mortal  with  so  wonderful  a  gift  for  subjugating  others  as  this 
man  possessed. 

Bonaparte,  therefore,  and  not  the  Directory  settled  the  future  course 
of  Italian  affairs.  He  now  granted  a  burdensome  peace  (October  10)  to 
the  King  of  Naples.  The  Directory  also  committed  to  him  the  further 
negotiations  with  the  pope  (Fig.  GO).    But,  notwithstanding  the  respectful 
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laiigiuigt'  wliicli  lie  .studiously  oinj)l()y(-'il,  lie  liad  no  inlhience  \vli:iti!ver  with 
the  Roiuun  Curia,  which  .still  continued  to  count  upon  an  Austrian  victory. 
Furthermore,  Thugut  was  inspired  by  the  victories  of  the  archduke  to 
undertake  a  third  trial  of  arms  for  the  deliverance  of  Mantua.  The 
5Xreatcst  j)ains  were  employed  to  fill  up  the  gaps  made  by  the  last  expe- 
dition. A  surprise  was  planned.  Lieutcnant-Field-Marshal  Alvinczy 
left  Friuli  and  crossed  the  Hrenta,  while  Davidovich  was  to  second  him 
along  the  Atlige  in  th(>  direction  of  Verona — in  all  .")(),()()()  nu'ii.  To 
oppose  this  force  I'miiaparte  hail  otdv  .'J'i.OOO  men,  but  they  were  fidl  <)f 


Fig.  tiU.— Pupi,-  I'liis  VI.     Krom  a  medal. 

blind  confidence  in  their  commander,  and  in  intrinsic  efficiency  far  sur- 
passed the  Austrians.  But  the  first  attacks  of  the  French  on  Alvin- 
czy's  positions  at  Bassano  were  repulsed  at  all  points,  and,  greatly  pros- 
trated, they  retreated  to  ^'erona.  Bona|)arte's  situation  at  that  ])lace 
began  to  be  critical  ;  but  he  was  now  sutliciently  informed  as  to  tlu^  weak 
side  of  his  adversaries,  their  heaviness  and  dilatoriness,  to  build  upon  it 
a  plan  for  turning  them  on  tlieir  left  fiank.  At  Ronco,  a  little  above 
the  mouth  of  the  Alpone,  he  led  his  army  over  the  Adige.  Then  there 
occurred  at  Arcole  a  three  days'  combat,  November  15-17,  of  an  Qxceed- 
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ingly  bloody  character.  This  village,  the  key  of  the  Austrian  position,  lay 
in  a  piece  of  ground  pierced  by  numerous  canals,  approachable  only  by 
a  single  dyke.  Charges  were  made  upon  this  to  no  purpose ;  in  vain 
did  Bonaparte  place  himself,  banner  in  hand,  at  the  head  of  the  column  ; 
he  was  borne  by  his  fleeing  soldiers  obli(juely  into  the  morass,  and  came 
near  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  pursuing  enemy.  He  was  obliged  to 
recross  the  Adige.  Through  the  entire  following  day  the  fierce  and 
useless  struggle  was  renewed,  until  finally  during  the  night  the  French 
succeeded  in  constructing  two  bridges  over  the  Alpone,  above  and  below 
Arcole,  so  that  the  Austrians,  attacked  on  both  flanks,  were  compelled  to 
abandon  their  position.  The  result  would  have  been  different,  had  it  not 
been  for  the  negligent  conduct  of  Davidovich,  whose  attack  was  not  made 
till  November  17  at  Rivoli,  when  he  likewise  was  driven  back  to  the 
mountains  of  the  Tyrol.  Thus  the  third  attempt  to  relieve  Mantua  had 
miscarried,  but  it  had  failed  of  success  by  so  little,  that  at  Vienna  courage 
for  a  fourth  effort  was  increased. 

On  October  4,  Bonaparte  declared  the  Duke  of  Modena,  who  had 
withdrawn  to  Venice,  deprived  of  his  government,  on  the  ground  of 
allesred  annovances,  and  invited  the  Modenese  to  constitute  themselves  a 
Cispadane  republic.  Besides  this,  he  began  before  the  close  of  the  year 
to  prepare  the  fate  of  Venice  also,  with  regard  to  which  the  Directory 
had  been  constrained  to  grant  him  a  free  hand ;  on  the  pretence  that 
the  government  had  been  guilty  of  favoring  the  Austrians,  he  seized 
the  important  castle  of  Bergamo.  The  arrival  of  reinforcements  enabled 
him  to  oppose  Alvinczy  with  45,000  men.  This  time  Alvinczy  deter- 
mined to  make  his  principal  advance  from  the  north,  from  the  direction 
of  Roveredo,  against  the  position  between  the  Adige  and  the  Lake  of 
Garda,  which  was  defended  only  by  Joubert's  division,  while  Bonaparte 
was  to  be  held  in  check  on  the  lower  Adige  by  a  feigned  attack  which 
Pro  vera  was  directed  to  make.  But  for  the  fourth  time  the  separation 
of  their  forces  was  the  misfortune  of  the  Austrians,  whose  movements 
among  the  snowy  mountains  were  even  more  dilatory  than  ordinary'. 
Bonaparte  penetrated  their  purpose  in  time  ;  he  now  ordered  Augereau 
to  maintain  the  position  against  Provera  and  hastened  with  all  his  troops 
to  the  assistance  of  Joubert,  who  was  sorely  pressed  at  Rivoli.  Already 
(January  14,  1797)  the  Austrians  were  beginning  to  climb  the  table-land 
on  which  the  place  lies,  when  the  sudden  appearance  of  a  small  party  of 
the  enemy's  horse  on  their  flank  spread  a  panic  through  their  ranks. 
Beside  themselves  at  seeing  the  victory,  which  was  almost  won,  torn  from 
them  again,  Alvinczy  and  his  staff  sought  in  vain  to  arrest  the  senseless 
flight.     Provera,  who,  deceiving  Augereau,  had  turned  toward  IMantua  to 
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give  aid  to  Wunnser,  was  also  overtaken  hy  Honaparto,  and  forced  to  lay 
down  liis  arms  with  (tOOO  men.  In  prisoners  alone  the  Anstrians  had 
lost  20,000  men,  and  they  were  nriahle  to  make  a  stan<l  till  they  had 
crossed  the  Piave.  This  battle  decided  the  tiite  ()i'  Maiitii;i;  its  power 
of  resistance  was  exhausted.  On  January  lit,  Wnrniser  (•;ii)itulate(l  ;  to 
honor  his  valor,  Bonaparte  allowed  iiini  to  i)ass  freely  witii  TOO  men; 
l."),000  were  made  prisoners  of  A\ar. 

While  awaiting  the  arrival  of  the  reinforcements  that  were  on  their 
way  to  join  him,  intending  with  them  to  aim  a  blow  at  the  heart  of  the 
emperor's  hereditary  possessions,  Bonaparte  em])loyed  the  intervening 
time  in  having  a  reckoning  with  the  pope.  Intercepted  letters  had  con- 
vinced him  of  the  futility  of  his  hope  to  be  able  to  win  over  the  Curia 
i)v  indulgence.  Upon  tiic  population,  deadened  by  poverty  and  igno- 
rance, a  greater  iin])r(ssion  was  made  by  the  friendly  treatment  on  the 
part  of  the  French  and  tiie  rigorous  disciplini»  whicii  their  general  main- 
tained, than  by  the  crusade  preaching  of  tiie  monks.  On  February  19, 
Pins  VI.,  defenceless,  had  to  accede  to  the  Peace  of  Tolentinr);  he 
renounced  Avignon  and  the  Vcnais.sin,  ceded  Ferrara  and  Bologna, 
promised  to  pay  an  additional  30,000,000  francs,  shut  liis  ports  against 
the  enemies  of  France,  and  left  Aneona  in  her  hands  until  a  general 
peace. 

Meanwhile  the  time  had  come  for  resuming  the  campaign  against  the 
Anstrians.  Joubert  was  dispatched  to  the  Tyrol  with  18,000  men,  and 
at  tlie  head  of  the  remaining  .34,000  Bonaparte  began  operations  with 
tlie  i)assagc  of  the  Isonzo.  He  fouml  liimsclf  opposed  here  by  the 
Archduke  Charles,  who,  witli  a  luavy  luart,  liad  taken  tlu;  supreme 
command  of  an  army,  which  was  in  tiie  worst  condition:  ail  military 
su])]dies  inadequate;  tiie  rcinfDrcement  of  20,000  men  ordered  from  tlie 
armv  of  the  Rhine  still  at  a  distance;  officers  and  men  discontented, 
without  confidence  in  him,  or  in  one  another,  and  the  less  the  daring  and 
fire  in  the  deliberate  nature  of  the  new  commander  and  the  smaller  his 
confidence  of  victory,  so  much  the  less  was  he  able  to  lift  up  the  sunken 
spii-its  of  his  troops.  Not  until  behind  the  Isonzo  did  he  attempt  a 
■serious  resistance.  On  the  snow-covered  heights  of  Tarvis,  on  the  road 
to  CJarinthia,  occurred  a  fierce  conflict  with  jNIassena ;  by  the  loss  of  this 
important  pass  not  otilv  was  an  entire  division  on  tlie  upper  Isonzo  cut 
off  and  obliged  to  surrender,  but  also  the  sliortest  road  to  Vienna  was 
o])cned  to  the  French.  The  enemv  with  whom  tliey  had  to  contend  was 
not  so  ninch  tlie  Anstrians  as  the  season  of  tlic  year,  the  climate  and  tlie 
mountains.  Bonaparte  had  already  reached  Klagenfnrt :  Joubert  advanced 
from  the  Tyrol,  after  driving  the  enemy  across  the  Brenner,  in  order  to 
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unite  with  him  by  passing  through  the  Pusterthal.  This  far  advanced 
position,  however,  was  by  no  means  free  from  danger;  tlie  population 
began  their  attacks,  and  the  expected  diversion  under  Moreau  was  not 
executed.     Tliis  state  of  artliirs  rendered  Bonaparte  desirous  of  ending 
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the  struggle;  but  it  was  of  greater  weight  with  him,  that  after  all  the 
laurels  which  he  had  won  for  the  French  banners,  onlv  one  yet  remained, 
a  glorious  and  profitable  peace,  in  order  to  make  him  ap])ear  in  the  eves 
of  his  people  as  the  unique,  the  unequaled  benefactor.     It  stood  him  in 
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good  stead  that,  amid  the  unbroken  successiou  uf  strokes  of  misfortune, 
the  war  spirit  at  Vienna  was  on  the  point  of  giving  way.  Althougii  the 
emperor  personally  favored  the  continuation  of  the  war,  the  peace  party 
was  constantly  increasing  its  ascendancy ;  even  the  (.j,ueen  of  Naples  was 
now  anxiously  pleading  with  her  daughter,  the  empress,  in  belialf  of 
peace.  The  court  and  aristocracy  sided  with  the  people  against  Thugut, 
who  had,  however,  throughout  made  no  opposition  to  a  peace,  only 
insisting  that  it  should  be  advantageous.  Well  informed  with  respect 
to  this  disposition,  Bonaparte,  on  March  31,  dispatched  a  letter  to  the 
archduke.  Charles  (Fig.  Gl)  replied,  coldly,  that  he  was  not  in  posses- 
sion of  plenipotentiary  powers  for  negotiation,  but  in  Vienna  the  sugges- 
tion was  well  received.  To  Judenburg,  where  Bonaparte  had  established 
his  headquarters,  only  seventy-five  miles  from  the  capital,  two  imperial 
negotiators  repaired,  and  obtained  a  cessation  of  hostilities  for  six  days. 
On  the  part  of  Austria,  negotiations  were,  singularly,  conducted  by  the 
Neapolitan  ambassador,  de  Gallo.  It  happened  at  this  time,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  making  an  impression,  that  the  French,  after  a  long  period  of 
inactivity,  began  to  move  on  the  Rhine;  on  April  18  Hoche,  in  the  direc- 
tion of  Neuwied, and  shortly  after  Moreau,  from  Strasburg, appeared  on  the 
right  bank,  when  the  intelligence  that  on  the  same  day  the  preliminaries 
of  peace  were  signed  at  Leoben  put  an  end  to  their  advance.  Thugut 
had  now  renounced  the  thought  of  acquiring  Bavaria,  in  order  not 
thereby  to  call  forth  demands  l)y  Prussia  for  indemnification.  But  Bona- 
parte, although  he  had  no  authority  to  negotiate,  and  well  knew  that  he 
was  thus  directly  crossing  the  purposes  of  the  Directory,  already  had  in 
preparation  another  indemnification  fi^r  Austria  that  should  permanently 
separate  her  from  former  allies.  For  this  object  the  Venetian  territory  was 
selected  by  him.  In  order  to  obtain  a  pretext  against  the  helpless  re])ublic, 
he  provoked,  through  emissaries,  a  rising  in  its  territory.  First  Bergamo 
rose,  Brescia  followed  with  a  proclamation  of  its  independence,  but  the 
attack  of  the  mountaineers  on  the  French  at  Salo  first  created  the  wished- 
for  pretext.  Immediately  Bonaparte  sent  his  adjutant  Junot  with  a 
threatening  letter  to  the  Doge  Manin,  and  without  even  awaiting  an 
answer,  he  proceeded  at  Leoben  to  dispose  of  the  territory  of  the  republic. 
The  main  laud  belonging  to  it,  as  far  as  the  Oglio  and  the  Po,  together 
with  Istria  and  Dalmatia,  Austria  was  to  receive  as  compensation  for 
her  possessions  on  the  left  of  the  Rhine,  and  on  the  left  of  the  Oglio ; 
this  last  territory  was  to  be  constituted  into  an  independent  republic ;  for 
this  cession  Venice  was  to  be  indemnified  by  Ferrara  and  Bologna.  The 
general  peace  was  reserved  for  a  congress  to  be  held  in  a  neutral  city, 
and  was  to  include  a  peace  for  the  empire,  having  its  integrity  as  a 
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basis;  on  this  occasion  the  Duke  of  Modena,  also,  was  to  obtain  his 
indemnity. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  say  which  of  the  two  in  this  transaction  acted 
the  more  immoral  part,  the  French  general,  wlio  divided  and  disposed 
of  the  territory  of  a  foreign  state,  or  the  emperor,  who  made  himself  a 
partner  in  the  robbery.  The  overthrow  of  the  old  political  system  of 
Europe  in  general,  and  especially  that  of  the  old  Austria,  was  sealed  at 
Leoben.  This  power,  as  the  price,  not  of  her  victories,  but  of  her  defeats, 
had  won  a  frontier  on  the  south,  which  admirably  rounded  off  her  pos- 
sessions, but  by  the  sacrifice  of  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine,  she  loosened 
the  ancient  connection  of  that  region  with  the  empire  ;  and  with  Belgium 
she  lost  the  foundation,  on  which,  since  the  Peace  of  Utrecht,  had  reposed 
her  community  of  interest  with  the  maritime  powers. 

The  preliminaries  signed  at  Leoben  were  the  death-knell  of  the 
republic  of  St.  Mark.  In  vain  the  signory  did  all  that  was  possible,  in 
order  to  avoid  every  pretext  for  hostilities ;  they  even  submitted  with- 
out resistance  to  the  disarmament  ordered  by  Bonaparte"  this  decrepit 
oligarchy  could  by  no  humiliation  purchase  a  farther  prolongation  of  its 
existence.  A  rising  at  Verona  (April  17)  supplied  the  watchful  enemy 
with  that  which  he  needed.  Scarcely  had  Bonaparte  issued  his  declara- 
tion of  war  on  Älay  1,  when  the  Revolution  Ijroke  out  everywhere,  and 
the  lion  of  St.  Mark  was  supplanted  by  the  tree  of  liberty.  In  their 
dismay  the  Great  Council  sought  to  appease  the  wrath  of  their  powerful 
foe  by  changing  the  constitution  in  a  democratic  sense,  the  state  inquisi- 
tors were  put  under  arrest,  and  finally  the  council  itself  resigned  in  fovor 
of  a  democratic  city  council.  As  if  in  mockery,  Bonaparte  concluded  with 
the  republic  he  had  devoted  to  destruction  a  treaty  of  peace  and  friend- 
ship, while  at  the  same  time  he  possessed  himself  of  its  entire  territory, 
its  fleet  and  arsenal,  and,  through  Admiral  Gentili,  seized  the  Ionian 
islands.  It  was  not  long  before  the  fate  of  Venice  overtook  the  oli- 
garchy of  Genoa  also  ;  and  here,  too,  the  intrigues  of  the  clubs,  led  by 
the  French  envoy,  prepared  the  way.  Genoa  was  changed  into  the 
Ligurian  Republic  with  a  democratic  constitution. 

While  the  young  conqueror  was  transforming  political  relations 
according  to  his  own  mind,  and  held  his  court  like  a  powerful  sov- 
ereign at  the  castle  of  Montebello  in  Milan,  the  same  favor  of  fortune 
did  not  attend  the  French  arms  in  naval  warfare.  The  Dutch,  and  even 
a  part  of  the  Spanish  possessions,  had  become  the  prey  of  the  English. 
But  the  internal  condition  of  Ireland  still  showed  the  sore  place,  where 
an  attack  upon  the  sea-girt  foe  promised  success.  All  the  endeavors  of 
the  Irish  patriots,  like  Edmund  Burke  (Fig.  Ö2)  and  Henry  Grattan, 
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had  ohtainoil  nothing  from  tlio  PcHish  and  l)i<r()t('d  (enacity  of  tlie  Kng- 
lish  Tories.  The  entire  Irish  population  struggh'd  l>y  means  of  refusal 
of  taxes,  intimidation,  conspiracies,  and  incendiarism,  against  their  Eng- 
lish lords  and  oppressors.  Two  of  the  chiefs  of  the  secret  league  of 
"United  Irishmen,"  whicii  aimed  at  utter  separation  from  England,  and 
the  estahlisiiinent   of  an   Irish   republic.  Lord   Edward  Fitzgerald  and 


Fig.  62. — Edmuiul  liuiki-.     Kugiaviiig  of  ITUT. 

Arthur  O'Connor,  secretly  repaired  to  Paris,  to  concert  with  the  Direc- 
tory the  plan  of  a  French  landing  in  Ireland.  The  success  which  this 
scheme  promised  was  the  principal  reason  of  replying  to  the  offers  of 
peace,  brought  over  by  Lord  Malmesbury,  by  the?  simple  command  to 
leave  Paris  within  twenty-four  hours.  But  this  insult  roused  the  Eng- 
lish people  with  one  mind  to  rally  around  their  government.     Within  a 
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few  hours  the  loan  of  £18,000,000,  dcah-ed  by  I'itt,  was  subscriljcd. 
Parliament  granted  new  imposts,  C0,000  militia  were  enrolled  in  the 
army,  and  a  force  of  volunteer  cavalry  was  formed.  But  nature  her.scir 
undertook  the  defence  of  the  land.  The  fleet  on  wliieh  lloeiie  had  put 
to  sea  with  20,000  troops,  designed  to  effect  a  landing,  was  obliged,  being 
scatteretl  by  storm  and  fog,  to  turn  back.  The  hope  ^jlaced  on  the  Span- 
ish fleet  was  disappointed  ;  with  2.5  ships  of  war  it  was  to  have  joined 
the  French  in  the  Cliannel,  but  by  the  brilliant  victory  of  Admiral  Jervis 
and  Commodore  Nelson  at  Cape  St.  Vincent,  February  14,  ITDT,  it  was 
driven  back  to  Cadiz. 

France,  though  victorious  in  Italy,  had  trouble  enough  at  homc. 
An  attempt  to  kill  the  Directors  and  to  surprise  the  camjJ  at  (irenelle 
gave  proof  that  the  anarchist  party  was  not  destroyed.  Then  the  traces 
of  a  royalist  conspiracy  were  discovered.  But  the  attempt  made  in  both 
instances  by  the  astounded  Directory  to  set  aside  the  regular  courts,  and 
the  resistance  to  this  attempt  by  the  Court  of  Cassation,  only  strength- 
ened the  impression  that  this  pretended  republic  was  in  truth  nothing 
but  a  rule  of  arbitrary-  will.  Besides,  the  Directory  still  turned  with 
ever  growing  readiness  to  the  old  Jacobin  principle  that  the  democracy 
stood  above  the  will  of  the  people,  and  possessed  the  right  to  maintain 
itself  against  it  by  violence  if  need  be.  And  thus  while  it  was  haiclK' 
a  matter  of  douljt  as  to  the  result  of  the  supplementary  elections  to  the 
legislati\"e  body,  yet  the  Directory  set  in  motion  all  possible  intrigues 
and  tricks,  in  order  to  prevent  its  opponents  from  exercising  their 
electoral  rights.  Nevertheless  the  country  declared  itself  (April  9, 
1797),  with  overwhelming  majorities,  against  the  Directory,  and  in  tavor 
of  the  Moderates.  With  the  admission  of  the  recently  chosen  third, 
the  Directorj'  lost  its  artificially  created  majority  in  the  legislative 
body ;  and  the  first  use  which  the  Äloderates  made  of  their  majority 
consisted  in  this,  that  in  place  of  Lctourneur,  withdrawn  bv  lot,  thev 
chose  into  the  Directory  Barthelomy,  a  Moderate.  To  Bartheleniv 
Carnot,  who  had  broken  utterly  with  Barras,  joined  himself;  in  the 
Directors  there  stood  therefore  a  minority  of  Moderates,  and  against 
them  a  Jacobin  majority,  composed  of  Barras,  Rewbell,  and  Larövelliere, 
while  in  the  legislative  body  the  opposite  relation  prevailed  ;  and  since 
the  constitution  ])]aced  the  executive  and  the  law-making  powers  wholly 
apart  and  independent  of  ea<-h  other,  the  contest  between  the  two  could 
not  be  decided  on  the  ground  of  the  constitution,  but  only  by  the  violent 
overthrow  of  one  or  of  both.  By  the  choice  of  Pichegru  as  president 
of  the  Five  Hundred  the  new  majority  declared  war  against  the  Direc- 
tory, for  Pichegru  had  been  deprived  of  his  supreme  command  forcibly 
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because  suspected  of  implicatiou  in  Buurbon  intrigues.  Tlie  repeal  of 
the  detested  measures  against  the  priests,  the  ciiurch,  antl  the  hnigres, 
was  only  the  precursor  of  tlie  first  public  attack  upon  tiie  Directory,  the 
occasion  for  which  was  afforded  by  the  situation  of  tiie  island  of  Santo 
Domingo.  On  this  richest  of  all  the  French  colonies,  whose  prosperity 
had  been  completely  ruined  by  the  folly  of  democratic  bungling,  the 
white  planters,  scarcely  one-eighth  of  the  entire  population,  had  demanded 
i()r  themselves  equality  of  rights  with  tlie  citizens  of  tiie  niotlur  eoimtry  ; 
but  with  extreme  indignation  they  resisted  the  grant  declared  by  the 
National  Assembly,  in  IMay,  1  Till,  of  civil  rights  to  the  free  colored  men  ; 
whereu])ou  the  latter  called  to  their  aitl  the  400,000  negro  slaves,  who  now 
threw  themselves  with  brutal  rage  upon  their  white  masters,  tortin-ed 
them  to  death,  and  ruined  their  plantations.  Notwithstanding  this, 
the  Mountain  in  the  name  of  human  rights  had  decreed  the  abolition  of 
slavery,  and  then  placed  the  negro  unconditionally  on  a  footing  of 
equality  with  the  whites ;  the  commissioners  sent  to  the  island  by  the 
Committee  of  Public  Safety  inflamed  still  further  the  rage  of  the  insur- 
gents against  the  white  aristocrats,  aitled  as  far  as  they  could  in  ])lun(ler- 
ing  them,  and  di'agged  hundreds  of  ])lanters,  as  prisoners,  to  France, 
where  they  languished  in  dMiigeiPiis  and  always  without  any  judicial 
procedure.  The  Five  Hundred  now  <<'iisured  tiie  Directory  fortius.  Far 
worse  still  was  the  embarrassment  of  the  Directory  when  the  majorily 
began  to  look  somewhat  closely  into  its  governmental  proceedings.  \\'itii 
regard  to  the  subsistence  of  the  army,  especially,  the  most  incredible  things 
came  to  light.  Jourdan  avowed,  for  exam])le,  that  his  army  had  never 
received  more  than  10,000  rations  out  of  the  150,000  for  which  the 
state  paid  the  contractors.  With  the  same  emphasis  the  majority  made 
known  their  dissatisfaction  with  the  war  policy  of  the  Directory,  and 
especially  in  respect  to  the  arbitrary  manner  in  which  the  war  ^vas  con- 
ducted by  Bonaparte.  If  that  general  had  ever  entertained  a  doubt  as  to 
^vhich  of  tiie  two  parties  he  should  join,  it  now  disappeared.  Not  in  the 
path  of  peaceful  self-restraint,  i>nly  in  tliat  of  revolutionary  violence,  of 
Jacobin  d(>structiveness,  was  the  aim  i>f  his  ambition  t<i  be  reached.  What 
increased  his  anger  was  the  suspicion  that  the  cabinet  of  Vienna  was 
purposely  delaying  the  conclusion  of  a  definite  peace  in  the  lio|)e  of 
profiting  by  the  royalist  intrigues.  Since  the  negotiations  wilii  (iallo 
did  not  advance,  he  \vas  convinced  that  Tluigut's  opposition  would  cease 
as  soon  as  the  Directory  positively  put  an  end  to  the  opposition  of  the 
representatives  of  the  people.  He  wrote  on  the  spot  an  angry  letter  to 
the  Directory,  and,  as  usual,  offered  his  resignation.  He  could  count 
upon  his  troops ;  the  greater  part  of  them  since  the  siege  of  Toulou  had 
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been  wholly  separated  from  home  and  its  political  movements,  and  knew 
only  the  one  sentiment  of  enthusiasm  for  their  commander. 

To  the  "triumvirate,"  Bonaparte's  letter  was  a  real  consolation.  It 
confirmed  them  in  the  purpose  to  attempt  a  coup  d'etat;  the  only  question 
now  remaining  was  to  find  the  requisite  instruments,  and  these  were  to 
be  immediately  procured  by  a  change  of  ministry,  upon  which,  in  the  zeal- 
ously repulilican  salon  of  Madame  de  Stael  (Plate  XVIII.),  people 
were  busily  employed.  Talleyrand,  who  had  recently  returned  from 
America,  the  man  "  who  served  the  strong,  despised  the  incapable,  and 
forsook  the  unfortunate,"  became  minister  of  foreign  affairs;  Hoche  was 
selected  for  minister  of  war,  but  when  he  was  found  not  to  have  reached 
the  legal  age,  Scherer  was  appointed.  Hoche,  however,  came  to  Paris, 
and  was  united  with  Barras  in  preparing  the  coup  d'etat.  But  the  legis- 
lative body  took  alarm  and  the  affair  had  failed.  Now  the  conspirators 
turned  to  the  general  who  so  plainly  and  positively  adhered  to  their  prin- 
ciples ;  Talleyrand  especially  was  eager  to  place  himself  in  relations  with 
Bonaparte,  for  his  fine  sagacity  discerned  in  him  the  man  of  the  future. 
Bonaparte  certainly  hesitated  to  lay  himself  open  for  men  whom  he  de- 
spised in  the  very  depth  of  his  soul ;  suddenly  he  wrapped  himself  in  deep 
silence,  but  he  sent,  in  Augereau,  the  man  needed  by  the  Directory.  Pre- 
sumptuous and  rash,  always  tlie  hot  Jacobin  and  indefatigable  swords- 
man of  former  days,  he  was  suited,  as  no  other  man,  to  push  them  on  to 
the  attack  upon  the  majoritj'  of  the  popular  representatives.  Received 
with  open  arms,  he  was  immediately  appointed  to  the  command  of  the 
seventeenth  military  division,  that  is,  of  the  garrison  of  Paris ;  he  made 
no  concealment  of  the  fact  that  he  was  sent  thither  to  put  an  end  to  the 
royalists.  Pichegru,  indeed,  had  no  fears  for  his  person, — he  considered 
it  incredible  that  anyone  would  lay  hands  upon  the  conqueror  of  Hol- 
land,— but  he  projected  a  plan  for  a  counter-stroke  against  the  triumvirs, 
which,  however,  was  not  attempted,  because  Carnot  refused  co-operation. 
Yet  the  report  of  these  incidents  now  put  an  end  to  the  delays  of  the 
opposite  party. 

On  the  night  of  September  4  (ISth  Fructidor)  the  triumvirs  consti- 
tuted themselves  at  the  Palace  of  the  Luxemlwurg  as  the  Directory,  and 
declared  their  sittings  permanent.  At  the  same  time  Augereau,  after  clos- 
ing the  city  gates,  took  possession  of  all  important  points,  especially  of  the 
assembly  rooms  of  the  legislative  body  in  the  Tuilerics;  when  the  Five 
Hundi'ed  sought  to  enter  their  hall,  bayonets  bristled  before  them,  and 
those  who  were  on  the  proscription  list  were  arrested.  This  befell 
Barthelemy ;  Carnot  had  saved  himself  at  the  last  moment  by  flight  to 
Geneva.     By  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning  all  was  over;  the  populace 
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remained  iiidiffercnt  spectators.  Tlie  riinij»  oCtlic  council  of"  Five  Hun- 
dred passed  its  decrees  oljediently  accordinii  to  liie  directions  of  tlie 
plotters.  Two  hundred  and  nine  men,  auiong  tlicni  the  most  eminent 
in  tlie  land,  like  Pichegru  and  Hartheleiiiy,  were  l)anislu'd  to  Cayenne. 
In  t'orty-ciglit  departments  new  elections  were  held,  which  now  resulted 
wholly  in  favor  of  the  victors;  in  place  of  the  directors  thrust  out, 
Merlin  de  Douay  and  Franyois  de  Neufchätcau  were  chosen,  to  tlie 
bitter  annoyance  of  Auircreau,  who  iiad  (hpcndcd  upon  having  a  place 
in  the  Directory,  and  saw  himself  paid  oil' with  tin'  supreme  command  of 
the  army  in  Germany.      Moreau,  also,  was  suj)erscded  in  iiis  command. 

It  was  a  violent  cokj)  >l\'fiit,  but  one  of  a  ditferent  character  from  the 
other  revolutions  which  had  been  accomplished.  These  were  now 
brought  about  from  above  downward,  by  the  rulers  and  their  parlia- 
mentary adherents,  without  tlie  slicdding  of  ijlood.  The  real  originator, 
General  Bonaparte,  was  delivered  by  the  hSth  ]''ructidor  from  three 
men,  who,  with  the  fii"st  opportunity,  wotdd  have  been  a  hindrance  to 
his  lust  for  absolute  power — I'ichcgni,  ( "arnot,  and  Moreau;  from  the 
fourth,  Hoche,  an  early  death  (September  18,  1797)  freed  him.  lie 
continued  to  order  affairs  in  Italy  according  to  his  good  pleasufc.  I'^rom 
Pius  VI.  he  extorted  the  inunediate  dismissal  of  the  Austrian  general, 
whom  the  pope  had  invited  to  reorganize  iiis  army;  in  view  of  the  .sup- 
posed near  approach  of  the  pope's  death,  he  directed  his  brother  Joseph, 
then  ambassador  at  Koine,  to  hasten  forward  the  revolution  in  that  city; 
to  the  conclave  he  indicated  the  election  of  Cardinal  Albani,  in  advance, 
as  if  an  incident  of  war.  In  like  manner  he  ignored  the  extravagant 
demands  prescribed  to  him  from  Paris  for  the  negotiations  with  Austria, 
demands  which  would  have  rendered  peace  impossible.  He  had  already 
succeeded  in  gradually  forcing  the  yielding  de  Gallo  from  a  good  part 
of  the  preliminaries  of  Leoben,  to  the  prejudice  of  Austria;  but 
Thugut,  who  desired  to  keep  a  hold  on  Northern  Italy,  now  recalled 
Gallo,  and  replaced  him  by  Count  Louis  Cobeiizl.  But,  notwithstand- 
ing all  the  activity  employed  by  the  new  negotiator,  he  fomid  himself 
still  confronted  by  an  unfulfilled  mission.  The  intelligence  arrived 
that  Russia  declined  any  support  to  Austria  against  the  demands  of 
France,  and  what  he  aimed  to  procure  was  that  which  Bonaparte  abso- 
lutely would  not  concede;  no  other  than  France  should  be  master  on 
the  Italian  peninsula.  Therefore  the  negotiations  were  much  further 
protracted  than  Bonaparte  had  anticipated.  Soon  he  attempted  to 
beguile  Cobenzl,  now  with  amiability  and  now  with  explosions  of  anger, 
both  of  which  he  knew  how  to  employ  in  a  masterly  mann(>r.  When 
Cobenzl,  besides  all  the  Venetian  territory,  demanded  also  Ferrara  and 
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Bologna,  he  gave  orders  that  the  army  should  he  ])repared  to  march 
on  September  29.  Cobenzl  was  finally  obliged  to  yield  to  the  inevitable. 
On  October  17,  at  the  castle  of  Campo-Formio,  he  signed  the  treaty 
which  sealed  the  triumph  of  the  Revolution  over  ancient  Europe.  In 
it  Austria  renounced  Belgium  and  Lombardy,  and  recognized  the  Cis- 
alpine Republic,  to  be  formed  out  of  Milan,  Mantua,  Bergamo,  Brescia, 
Modena,  Ferrara,  and  Bologna.  In  consideration  of  this,  she  received 
Venetia  as  far  as  the  Adige,  with  the  exception  of  the  Ionian  Islands, 
which  fell  to  France ;  the  Duke  of  Modena  was  to  be  compensated  with 
the  Breisgau.  In  order  to  attain  a  peace  for  the  empire,  a  congress — 
all  other  powers  being  excluded — should  be  assembled  at  Rastatt,  but  the 
ft)undations  for  this  peace  were  discreetly  hidden  in  secret  articles.  In 
these  the  emperor  pledged  himself  to  evacuate  all  fortresses  lying  without 
his  hereditary  lauds — Mayence,  Mannheim,  Ehrenbreitstein,  Philipps- 
burg, Königstein,  Ulm,  and  Ingoldstadt — as  well  as  the  entire  left  bank 
of  the  Rhine,  and  to  support  the  cession  of  the  latter  from  Hüningen 
to  the  Nette  by  the  empire;  the  temporal  states  of  the  empii'e  affected 
thereby — these  were  Palatinate-Bavaria,  Zweibriicken,  Würtoml)crg, 
Baden,  the  two  Hesses,  Nassau,  Wied,  Salm,  Löwenstein,  and  Lcycn — 
should  be  indemnified  according  to  a  coninidn  stipulatictn  witli  France. 
France  pledged  herself  to  restore  to  the  King  of  Prussia  his  possessions 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine.  Austria  yielded  furthermore  the  county  of 
Falkenstein  and  the  Frickthal,  the  latter  to  be  given  to  the  Swiss,  and  for 
these  received  the  archbishopric  oi"  Salzburg,  and  the  Bavarian  districts  east 
of  the  river  Inn.  Should  France  in  the  peace  with  the  empire  make  acqui- 
sitions in  Germany,  a  corresponding  gain  should  accrue  to  the  emperor. 

By  this  transaction  xVustria  received,  in  lieu  of  the  ceded  18,000 
square  miles  and  3,(300,000  inhabitants,  20,000  square  miles  with  some- 
what more  than  3,000,000  of  inhabitants.  Thugut  had  the  satisfaction 
of  having  dealt  a  l)low  to  Prussia,  since  the  stipulation  to  restore  her 
])ossessions  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine,  Cleves,  Mors,  and  Geldern, 
deprived  that  state  of  any  claim  for  indemnification  ;  wliilc  tliese  posses- 
sions, being  surrounded  by  French  territory,  could  not  possibly  be  long 
retained.     Nevertheless,  he  concluded  the  peace  with  a  heavy  heart. 

Twelve  hours  after  the  signing  of  the  treaty,  a  courier  of  the  Directory 
arrived,  who  delivered  to  Bonai)arte  the  express  pi'ohiliition  to  concede 
the  line  of  the  Adige,  and  also  the  intelligence  that  he  had  been  supei'- 
seded  by  another  negotiator.  For  a  moment  the  Directory  thought  of 
refusing  to  ratify  the  treaty,  but  such  paroxysms  were  quickly  drowned 
in  the  outburst  of  joy  which  the  news  of  the  conclusion  of  peace  called 
forth  in  France,  and  it  was  compelled  to  hide  its  resentment. 
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BONAPARTE  might  with  great  justice  glory  in  this  peace  (Fig.  63) 
as  the  most  advantageous  which  France  iiad  made  for  centuries. 
But  wliile  he  ])rotestcd  to  tiie  Directory  tliat  in  his  shattered  liealth 
nothing  remained  for  liim  hut  to  grasp  the  plough  of  Cincinnatus,  this 
peace  was  for  him  only  a  sliort  halt  on  the  road  to  that  l)oundIess  suprem- 
acy for  which  his  soul  thirsted.  He  considered  oidy  in  what  way  he 
could  now  destroy  England's  maritime  ascendancy,  and  thus  be  able  to 
lay  Euro])e  at  his  feet. 

After  Bonaparte,  in  a  pompous  proclamation,  had  taken  leave  of 
Italy,  he  repaired  by  way  of  Geneva  to  the  opening  of  the  congress  at 
Rastatt,  in  order  here  also  to  make  his  appearance  at  the  earliest  moment 
as  the  dominant  ruler.  He  scarcely  disguised  the  fact  that  for  the  (icr- 
man  empire  a  fate  should  be  anticipated  similar  to  that  of  Poland.  How 
could  he  fail  to  look  down  contemptuously  upon  this  "  metaphysical  body 
without  cohesion  of  parts,"  whose  emperor  found  it  not  beneath  his  dig- 
nity to  invite  the  imperial  states  to  a  consultation  respecting  the  common 
weal,  on  the  basis  of  the  integrity  of  the  empire,  which  he  secretly  liad 
already  delivered  up  to  the  French ;  wliose  most  powerful  state,  Prussia, 
was  in  the  leading-strings  of  France ;  and  whose  smaller  members  either 
trembled  for  their  lives,  or  acted  like  the  great  as  regards  greediness? 
Tiie  blind  passion  to  come  finally  into  possession  of  his  booty,  A^enetia, 
still  impelled  the  emperor  to  conclude  a  secret  treaty  with  Bonaparte,  on 
December  1,  in  which  he  promised  to  withdra\v  his  imperial  contingent 
into  his  hereditary  possessions,  and  himself  to  assist  in  putting  the  French 
in  possession  of  Mayence,  whereupon  they  were  to  deliver  up  Venetia  to 
him. 

A  few  hours  after  the  execution  of  this  treaty  Bonaparte  was  on  the 
road  to  Paris.  For  good  or  ill,  the  Directory  were  constrained  to  pre- 
pare for  the  victor  a  splendid  reception  ;  on  December  10,  he  delivered 
to  them,  amid  great  festivities,  the  full  text  of  the  treaty ;  in  his  reply 
to  the  superabundant  praise  with  whicli  Talleyrand  overwhelmed  him, 
the  concluding  words  were  immediately  and  generally  remarked  :  "  When 
once  the  happiness  of  the  French  people  reposes  upon  better  organic 
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laws,  all  Europe  will  become  free."  A  look  at  France  sufficed  to  give 
Viim  assurance  of  his  future  rule  over  the  country ;  everywhere  only 
opposition  to  this  caricature  of  a  republic,  hatred  and  contempt  for  a 
government,  which,  without  comprehension  of  great  national  interests. 


^ 


Fig.  tio. — .>cuiie  fruin  a  fete  given  in  tlie  national  iiui;u-i.'  ol  tlic  IiuuLlory  tu  Gi-ucrul  liuuu- 
parte  after  the  Peace  of  Campo-Fonnlo.  From  an  engraving  by  Berthault;  original 
drawing  by  Girardet. 

was  able  to  maintain  its  power,  acquired  by  violence,  only  by  fresh 
acts  of  violence,  by  heightening  to  greater  severity  the  regulations  with 
regard  to  eniigris  and  priests,  and  In-  thrusting  out  all  royalists  from 
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official  positions ;  by  their  base  avarice  in  tlie  midst  of  national  bank- 
ruptcy the  rulers  had  ilcstroyed  the  last  remains  of  pul)lic  consid- 
eration. Already  strife  had  broken  out  between  them  and  the  terror- 
ists, tlicir  confederates  of  the  18th  Fructidor,  and  since  the  recent  sup- 
plementary elections,  iu  couseipieniu'  of  the  mass  of  the  people  declining 
to  vote,  resulted  throughout  in  favor  of  the  terrorists,  on  the  22d  Florc'al 
(May  11,  1798)  sixty  elections  were  declared  invalid  by  a  new  act 
of  arbitrary  power.  Bonaparte  still  kept  himself,  however,  aloof  from 
political  movements ;  he  occupied  a  modest  dwelling,  sought  the  inter- 
course of  artists  and  learned  men,  and  in  his  letter  of  thanks,  on  being 
chosen  a  member  of  the  Institute,  he  declared  that  the  true  conquests, 
those  alone  that  were  followed  by  no  regret,  were  such  as  were  achieved 
over  ignorance.  He  had  therefore  the  advantage  that  all  parties  be- 
lieved tliat  they  could  reckon  upon  him.  With  the  Directors,  who  were 
filled  with  anxious  forebodings  by  iiis  boundless  popularity,  and  whom 
he  despised  from  the  bottom  of  liis  heart,  liis  personal  relations  eontiiined 
to  be  strained.  It  was  not  long  before  tlie  young  general  became  the  soul 
of  the  government,  and  all  that  was  done  was  his  work. 

That  Campo-Formio  served  only  to  stimulate  the  hunger  of  the  vic- 
tor for  still  wider  conquests  and  extortions,  it  befell  the  (lerman  empire 
first  of  all  to  experience.  The  same  causes  tliat  prepared  so  disastrous 
a  result  for  its  wars  against  the  Revolution,  displayed  the  empire  at 
the  worst  advantage  also  in  the  negotiations  with  the  victorious  enemy. 
Eiivovs  from  neai'ly  all  the  imperial  states  had  floc'ked  together,  for  every 
individual  desired  to  secure  his  peculiar  interests  according  to  the  best 
of  iiis  al)ility.  AVhile  the  "  Right  Reverend,  Honorable,  Right  Honor- 
able, and  especially  the  ^Nlost  Yeneral)le,  and  the  Very  Venerable  Lords, 
the  imperial  plenipotentiaries,"  tliat  is  to  say,  the  members  of  the  depu- 
tation on  wliich  was  devolved,  in  tlie  name  of  the  empire,  the  negotiations 
for  peace,  consumed  time  witli  dis]Mites  as  to  the  presidency,  and  t]ii> 
order  of  the  voting,  and  the  triple  imperial  embassy.  Count  Lehrliach 
(Fig.  61),  as  representative  nf  tiie  imperial  state  of  Austria,  Cobenzl, 
representing  tlie  King  of  Hungary  and  Bohemia,  and  IMetternich-Win- 
neburg  as  imperial  plenipotcuitiary,  gave  themselves  all  imaginable  pains 
to  hold  diplomatic  intercourse  according  to  the  artificial  forms  of  the  cus- 
tomary ceremonial,  the  French  ambassadors,  Treilhard  and  Bonnier,  on 
'every  occasion  brought  into  view  their  republican  contempt  for  all  eti- 
quette, and  even  surpassed  the  haughty  tone  which  their  fellow-country- 
men had  introduced  into  diplomatic  intercourse  since  1 792. 

Assuredly  the  cliief  difficulty  of  the  negotiations  lay  iKit  in  the  bosom 
of  the  imperial  deputation,  but  in  Paris,  Vienna,  and   Bialin,  between 
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Fig.   64. — Ludwig    Konrad,   Count  of    Lehrbach.       From    a   copper-plate    engraving   by 
A.  Nindel ;   original  painting  by  Joseph  Schöpf  (1745-1822). 
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which  cities  intermediate  iiejj^otiatioiis  wire  passiiij^  toiictlicr  with  those 
of  the  congre;;« ;  but  in  these,  al^i),  the  Freneii  hail  tiie  advantage!  by 
far.  For  the  alienation  and  division  of  the  two  German  powers  played 
into  tlie  hands  of  France.  Thugut  recognized  no  higher  aim  than  tlie 
huuiiliation  of  Prussia,  and  it  was  iiis  constant  desire  so  to  obtain  the 
indemnifications  assigned  to  Austria  at  Campo-Formio,  tliat  out  of  tliem 
no  similar  claim  for  enlargement  should  grow  on  behalf  of  the  detested 
rival.  It  was  thus  an  easy  matter  for  Frencii  diplomacy  to  keep 
each  in  jealousy  and  distrust  of  the  other,  and  to  obtain  for  itself  the 
greatest  gain ;  and  especially  did  the  protest  of  Prussia  against  the 
robbing  of  Bavaria  form  a  good  pretext  iijr  again  and  again  postponing 
the  fultillment  of  this  promise.  The  foolish  attempt  to  observe  secrecy 
witli  regard  to  the  treaty  of  December  1  had,  indeed,  originated  only  from 
the  custom  of  the  cabinet  of  Vienna  witli  rcs]iict  to  intrigues  and  artifices  ; 
after  a  few  weeks  it  becimie  necessarily  ])nl)lic  to  all  the  world,  when 
after  the  retiring  of  the  Austrians  the  French  advanced,  surrounded 
Mavence,  and  compelled  the  ]iel])lcss  elector  to  ea[)ituiate  on  December 
29,  and  took  the  Mannheim  bridgeh(;ad  by  storm.  Tlie  entire  west 
shore  of  the  Rhine  was  incorporated  into  llie  French  npiiliiic,  consti- 
tuting the  four  departments  of  Roer,  l\liine-Moselle,  Sarre,  and  Doimers- 
berg;  clergy,  nobility,  city  and  proprietary  dignitaries  now  lost  their 
jjositions.  The  Austrian  ambassadors,  shrugging  their  shoulders,  thrust 
the  blame  upon  the  states  of  the  empire,  which  for  two  years  had  left 
the  emperor  without  support,  and  even  concluded  separate  treaties  and 
family  neutralities  with  France;  to  tiie  diet  nothing  remained  but  to 
impart  full  powers  to  the  dejMitation.  Tiiis  easy  victory  only  increased 
the  audacity  of  the  French  ;  tiiey  no  longer  demanded  simply  the  left 
bank  of  the  Rhine  as  far  as  the  Nette,  as  had  been  conceded  to  them  at 
Campo-Formio,  l>ut  the  whole.  Tlie  situation  of  the  empire  continued 
to  be  hopeless.  It  was  of  small  t'()ncern  to  the  court  of  Vienna  what 
became  of  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine,  if  only  it  received  that  which  was 
accorded  to  it ;  the  hands  of  Prussia  were  l)ouiid  by  the  treaty  of  August 
5  ;  the  greater  part  of  the  lesser  states,  who  already  had  quietly  come  to 
an  understandins  with  France  with  regard  to  indemnitication,  declared 
themselves  "  ready  to  offer  the  painful  sacrifice." 

Nine  archbishops  and  bishops,  six  abbots,  the  Teutonic  Order  and 
that  of  St.  John,  seventy-six  princes,  four  imperial  cities,  and  a  great 
number  of  knights  of  the  empire,  lost,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine, 
their  rights  as  lords  of  the  soil.  The  immediate  consequence  of  this 
decision  was  the  question  of  indemnification,  but  even  this  alisolutely 
internal  matter  was  placed  l)y  the  disordered  st;ite  of  the  empire  in  the 
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hands  of  the  hostile  power  which  had  n)bl)ed  it  of  the  finest  and  most 
important  frontier.  And  tliis  power  now  brougiit  forward  openly  the 
principle  of  secularization  ;  the;  conversion  of  ecclesiastical  territories  to 
indemnify  the  loss  of  tlie  temporal.  Donhtless  those  withered  and  life- 
less members  of  the  imperial  body  were  long  since  ripe  for  such  a  jn'o- 
cess,  but  the  manner  in  which  this  act,  in  itself  necessary  and  beneficial, 
was  accomplished,  was  a  fresh  source  of  disaster.  For  it  completed  the 
separation  between  Austria  and  Prussia,  and  destroyed  the  poor  exist- 
ing remains  of  union  and  solidarity  among  the  states  of  the  empire. 
The  former  opposed  the  secularization  for  the  same  reason  that  led 
France  to  sustain  it,  namely,  because  thereby  the  pillars  that  supported 
the  consideration  belonging  to  the  emperor  in  the  .states  of  the  empire 
were  torn  away ;  Prussia,  on  the  other  hand,  favored  secularization  as 
the  only  means  of  obtaining  a  compensation  for  her  losses  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Rhine ;  and  the  intermediate  and  smaller  states  acted  most 
impatiently,  not  reflecting  that  one  day  their  amalgamation  could  also  be 
demanded  from  the  same  consideration  of  general  welfare,  whicli  was 
now  applied  to  ecclesiastical  possessions.  The  haste  with  whicli,  by 
means  of  gifts  and  bribes,  they  curried  the  favor  not  merely  of  the 
French  envoys,  but  also  of  their  attendants,  spared  tiie  arbiters  the  pains 
of  seeking  their  support. 

On  April  4  the  imperial  dcimtation  gave  its  assent  to  secularization. 
Within  three  montlis  France  had  made  good  all  her  demands;  of  the 
Peace  of  Campo-P'orniio  there  remained,  to  the  great  injury  of  Austria, 
several  of  the  most  important  stipulations  tiiat  were  not  carried  into 
efiect.  The  compensation  in  Italy  for  the  entire  left  bank  of  the  Rhine 
was  simply  refused ;  nothing  more  was  said  with  regard  to  the  acquisi- 
tion of  the  Inn  district ;  Prussia  had  not  retained  her  Rhenish  territory 
on  the  left  of  the  river,  and  lur  claim  for  indemnification  was  conse- 
quently recognized.  Tlie  great  transformation  at  Rastatt  could  not, 
however,  become  a  settlement ;  events  arose  which,  ibr  the  present,  inter- 
rupted the  proceedings. 

The  thought  which  wholly  possessed  the  Directory  was  the  attack 
upon  England.  In  February,  1797,  a  great  crisis  befell  the  Bank  of 
England ;  it  was  ol)liged  to  suspend  the  redemption  of  its  notes,  but  the 
London  merchants  declared  themselves  readv  to  receive  the  notes  of  the 
bank  in  every  business  transaction  at  their  face  value.  Then  there  broke 
out  in  the  navy  a  very  dangerous  iuutin\-.  On  the  news  of  the  Leoben 
preliminaries.  Lord  Malmesbury  was  dispatched  once  more  to  resume 
negotiations,  whicli  were  conducted  at  Lille.  But  the  rudeness  of  tlie 
Directory  made  it  impossible  to  come  to  any  understanding,  and  again  the 
Vol..  .\vr.— IÖ 
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flocisiim  must  be  made  by  arms.  A  second  attempt  at  laiidiiifj  in  Ireland 
by  Hoehe  was  onee  more  defeated  ;  the  Directory  now  urged  the  Batavian 
Republic  to  take  up  arms  earnestly  against  P^ngland,  but,  on  October  11, 
1797,  at  Camperdown,  not  far  from  Texel,  Admiral  Duncan  inflicted  a 
severe  defeat  on  the  Dutch  fleet  under  de  ^^'int(■r.  After  the  conclusion 
of  peace  with  Austria,  preparations  for  tlic  war  with  England  were  made 
in  all  French  ports  with  the  greatest  energy.  Before  his  return  to  Paris, 
Bonaparte  received  his  appointment  as  commander-in-chief  of  tiie  army 
of  England.  He  entered  apparently  into  tlie  vit'ws  of  the  Directory,  but 
though  this  appointment  putat  his  disposal  substantially  the  CTitire  military 
power  of  the  republic,  his  lliougiits  took  a  higbei-  fliglit  and  another 
direction.  Since  the  taking  of  Ancona  he  had  Imrned  witli  inip;iticnce 
to  tread  a  new  and  boundless  field  of  fiune  in  the  east.  Jnimediately  after 
the  seizure  of  the  Ionian  Islands  he  i()rmed  conniictions  with  tlic  j)rüud 
and  warlike  Mainotes,  and  with  the  Knights  of  Malta.  Well  might  the 
French  fleet,  which  ruled  the  Mediterranean,  appear  sufficient  to  warrant 
an  expedition  to  Egypt,  yet  to  lead  the  flower  of  the  French  army  into 
a  distant  and  unknown  country,  while  all  that  still  remained  of  old 
Europe  was  inclined  to  an  upheaval,  ami  the  new  possessed  as  yet  no 
stability,  was  a  rash  adventure.  A  kind  of  intoxication  had  seized 
ui)on  Bonapai'te  in  consecjuence  of  his  previous  success ;  and,  in  general, 
gigantic  as  was  his  endowment,  the  faculty  of  securing,  by  prudent  limi- 
tation, that  which  had  been  attained,  was  denied  him.  I'ut  the  Directory 
joyfully  acceded  to  a  j)lan  that  delivered  it  from  a  man  whose  ambition 
increased  with  his  good-fortune. 

The  costs  of  prei)aring  so  powerful  a  warlike  expedition,  enormous 
for  distracted  France,  were  again  to  be  borne  by  foreign  countries,  and 
in  the  first  place  by  those  subjected  and  allied.  The  practice  of  the 
great  eastern  monarchs  in  regard  to  Poland  was  now  repeated  on  the 
part  of  the  democratic  repul)lic.  All  the  arbitrary  acts,  which  the  weak 
are  obliged  to  endure,  were  practiced  by  Bonaparte  (Fig.  65),  but  the 
odium  of  them  he  quietly  laid  upon  tiie  Directory.  He  had  already  formed 
the  purpose  of  striking  England  through  her  trade;  by  the  law  of  Janu- 
ary 8,  1798,  without  regard  to  the  rights  of  neutrals,  every  ship  at  sea 
laden  with  English  merchandise  was  pronounced  a  lawful  prize,  and  any 
ship  touching  at  an  English  pf)rt  was  prohibited  from  entering  a  French 
harbor.  When  the  court  of  iNIadrid,  dt-eply  irritated  by  the  treatment  of 
the  pope  and  of  Parma,  sought  to  withdraw  itself  from  reinforcing  the 
French  fleet  and  declined  to  assist  the  march  of  Augereau's  army 
through  Spain  against  Portugal,  this  opposition  temporarily  cost  the 
favorite  Godoy  his  position.     In  the  Batavian  Republic,  when  resistance 
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■was  attempted  to  the  frcsli  exaetions,  a  change  in  the  eonstitufinn  was 
made  hv  force  after  tlie  style  of  tlie  18th  Fructidor,  and  the  new  di- 
rectory proved  its  ahsohite  devotion  to  its  j)rotectress  by  delivering, 
as  demanded,  ten  ships  of  the  line  and  two  hnndred  and  fifty  gun- 
boats,  and    placing   the   Batavian    troo])s   nndcr    French  orders.       The 


Fig.  G"). —  ^..|i;k''n   LiuiiaiiaitL'.      I'luuiau  i.ü^ra\lng   by  V.  JJaltnlu.,..!  ^iloU  Iri^^  .     . .,-, 

paiutiug  by  Andrea  Appiaui  (1754-1818). 

Austrians  did  not  obtain  A'enice  until  all  materials  of  war  were  removed. 
In  the  Ligurian  Repuljlic  the  opposition  to  the  new  constitution  was 
broken  down  by  French  troops;  the  Cisalpine  Republic,  after  the  oppo- 
neuts  were  thrust  out  of  the  council  of  ancients,  became  bound  in  an 
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opprossive  league.  Now  the  last  hour  struck  also  liir  tiie  States  of  the 
diurch.  In  a  fray  betweeu  papal  troops  aud  deinocrats,  who  had  tied  to 
the  French  embassy,  the  young  General  Dupliot  was  shot;  tlie  aiiihassa- 
dor,  Josepli  Bonaparte,  immediately  demanded  his  passports.  Berthier 
marelied  into  Rome,  l)ut  was  satisfied,  since  lie  only  reluctantly  served  as 
constal)le  to  tiiis  revolutionary  j)olicy,  with  llic  possession  ol'  tiie  Castle 
of  iSant'  Angelo,  the  prosecution  of  the  slayers  of  Dujihot,  and  with  the 
payment  of  31,000,0()()  francs.  But,  notwithstanding,  wiien  a  handfid 
of  bawlers  on  February  15  cried  out,  "  Tiie  republic!"  he  could  noi  liir- 
bear  to  establish  it.  The  j)ope  (Fig.  06),  because  he  would  not  alHJicMte, 
experienced  the  harshest  treatment  and  was  removed  to  Siena.  The  down- 
fall of  th(^  papal  supremacy  was  the  signal  for  a  general  system  of  robbery, 
in  which  I  Taller,  the  financial  administrator,  surpassed  others  in  brutality 
and  greed.  Massena,  who  had  taken  Berthier's  place,  was  rendered  inliimous 
bv  his  cupidity  to  such  a  degree,  that  he  was  finally  told  by  his  ollieers  and 
soldiers  that  thcv  could  no  longer  bear  this  pltuidcring,  which  was  a  dis- 
grace to  the  Frcneii  unnic,  and  wouhl  no  longer  recognize  him  as  their 
commander.  The  constitution  elaixirated  for  the  new  repul)lic  placed 
the  power  in  effect  in  the  hands  of  the  ]''rcncli  coniniandant.  Every- 
where tlu^  same  demagogical  tactics  took  ])lace;  first,  instigation  and 
bloody  collision,  then  intervention,  and  finally  robbery  and  subjugation. 
In  Switzerland  as  in  Venice  it  was  dissatisfaction  with  the  rule  of  an 
ossified  oligarchy,  the  exasperation  of  the  subject  and  dependent  dis- 
tricts against  the  rule  of  the  sovereign  cantons,  which  rendered  efficient 
service  to  the  Fi'ench.  The  intolerable  natiu'e  of  these  conditions  drove 
many  of  the  best  men  In  hope  flir  deliverance  from  that  ([Uarter.  The 
banished  Vaudois,  Cesar  Laharpe,  the  instructor  of  Czar  Alexander  I., 
had  sworn  long  vears  before  never  to  rest  till  his  home  shotdd  be  freed 
from  the  degrading  subjeetinn  in  wliicii  it  was  held  by  Bern.  .More 
fatal  was  the  course  of  the  Basel  head  warden,  Peter  Ochs,  a  restless 
person,  whose  innneasurable  vanity  led  him  to  further  readily  the  plan 
of  placing  the  confederacy  among  the  French  vassal  states.  No  sooner 
had  the  Directory,  as  jtretended  legitimate  successor  of  the  bishop  of 
Basel,  introducetl  troops  into  that  city  (December,  1707),  than  the  move- 
ment was  quickly  promoted  in  the  remaining  cantons.  To  this  storm  it 
was  impossible  to  present  effectual  resistance.  The  French,  as  protectors 
of  the  exiled  democrats,  had  alreadj'  entered  the  canton  of  Vaud.  Brnne, 
their  comtnandei",  an  old  Dautonist,  ])recisely  the  right  man  to  "break 
the  old  pots,"  fomid  his  work  facilitated  by  the  division  prevailing  in 
the  great  council  of  Beiai.  True,  the  landammaiui,  Steiger,  had  carried 
through  the  measure  of  sunnnoning  the  population  able  to  fight,  and  in 
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a  few  (lavs  .">l>.n()()  peasants  nishcil  l^i  arm-,  Iml  .--lill  tlic  |icai-o  |party 
prevailed  willi  the  ri'S()luti<jii  In  a\iiiil  a  ln'eacli,  il'  po!äsil)le,  hv  l'iiKilliii^ 
tli<'  \vi<lies  ul"  the    l'reiieh   ami   allcriipj    tlie  iMHi-iitntidit.      liiilit;iiaiit   at 


[.-[fi.  (id.— Pills  VI.      liciliicril  fiii-simile  iif  im  i-iifiniviut;.  17S-_',  liy  .1.  M.  Wiiililer  in  Vienna. 

this,  till'  edimnaiider  nf  the  Bernese  army,  von  Erlach,  at  the  head  of 
seventv-two  nttieer.s,  aj)])eared  in  the  assembly,  and  wrested  from  it 
the  full  power  to  make  use  of  the  valor  of  his  troops ;  when,  deluded  by 
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the  liv])0(!risy  of  l?ninc,  it  tcvoI^mI  tlie  vott',  llio  cry  of  tr(>aclipry  was 
universal.  Tlie  people  ol'  I'ri,  Heliwyz,  and  (iiariis  withdrew  in  order 
to  protect  their  homes.  Suddenly,  on  Älanli  I,  Brune  opened  hostilities, 
by  seizin«!  upon  Freiburji  and  Solothnrn  ;  the  goverimieiit  was  dissolved 
on  his  demand,  anil  not  until  he  demanded  to  be  put  in  possession  of 
Hern  did  it  rouse  itself  to  a  determination  of  resistance.  At  Neueneck 
the  Bernese  drove  back  the  eiicniy,  hut  at  Fraubrunnen  they  heroi(-ally 
suo(;uml)od,  and  Bern  was  obliged  to  open  its  gates.  In  place  of  the 
ancieiU  confederacy  there  arose  immediately  the  Helvetic  Republic,  one 
and  indivisible;  only  tlic  old  cantons,  with  (ilarus  and  Upper  Valais, 
animatctl  bv  their  priests,  continued  the  struggle  under  the  leadership  of 
the  headman  of  Schwyz,  Aloys  Kcding.  But  soon,  recognizing  the  inu- 
tility of  fnrtiicr  resistance,  they  acquiesced  in  their  admission  into  the  new 
republic.  Like  others,  the  Swiss  were  compelled  to  rc(juite  the  services 
of  their  liberators  by  painful  sacrifices,  and  by  an  offensive  and  defen- 
sive alliance.  The  sums  thus  captured  as  booty  were  forwarded  for  the 
most  part  to  Toulon,  to  aid  in  preparing  Bonaparte's  Egyptian  expedition. 
Miilhauscn  and  Geneva  were  compelled  to  ask  incorporation  into  France. 
After  the  subjugation  of  Switzerland,  King  Charles  Emmanuel  of  Sar- 
dinia (since  1796),  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  democratic  repid)lics, 
remained  only  through  the  favor  of  the  French.  Brune  soon  foinid  occa- 
sion in  the  brawls  wantonly  stirred  up  at  Genoa  and  Milan  to  extort 
the  cession  (June  28,  ]79S)of  the  last  fortified  place  yet  remaining  to 
the  king,  the  citadel  of  Turin,  and  the  king  was  made  a  ])risoner  in  his 
own  capital. 

Such  was  the  situation  of  Bonaparte  at  the  close  of  the  preparations 
for  his  great  undertaking.  There  came  then  from  Vienna  intellig(>nce 
which  jeopardized  at  the  same  time  the  continuance  of  peace  in  Elurope 
and  the  practicability  of  the  expedition.  Notwithstanding  the  disinclina- 
tion of  the  imperial  court  to  a  renewal  of  diplomati(!  relations,  Berna- 
dotte  had  been  appointed  ambassador  to  Vienna;  his  mission  was  to 
induce  Austria  to  assent  to  the  Rastatt  demands,  and  incidentally  to 
.sound  her  with  regard  to  the  re-establishment  of  Poland,  or  a  partition 
of  Turkev.  Without  waiting  for  his  passports,  the  Gascon  forced  an 
entrance  into  the  Austrian  estates  at  Vieiuia,  put  himsi'lf  at  once  in  com- 
munication with  the  disaffected,  ami  appeared  to  aim  at  being  obnoxious 
to  the  court  and  to  the  population.  On  April  1.'},  immediately  betöre 
the  aniuial  muster  of  the  militia,  which  was  to  be  ol)scrvcd  as  a  festival, 
he  unfurled,  in  front  of  the  legation,  a  large  tricolor  standard,  a  defiance 
the  more  offensive,  that  at  the  time  siu-h  a  spectacle  was  unusual.  Tn 
vain  were  all  requests  for  the  removal  of  the  offensive  banner,  until 
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finally  it  was  torn  down  and  dragged  away  by  the  angry  nniltitude.  In 
spite  of  all  apologies,  Bernadotte  demanded  his  passports  on  the  instant. 
But  to  neither  of  the  two  parties  was  a  breach  opportune  at  this  moment, 
and,  therefore,  in  Selz,  a  small  town  of  Alsace,  Cobenzl  met  with  Fran- 
5ois  in  conference,  in  order  to  ascertain  if  he  might  not  here  with 
better  success  than  at  Rastatt  obtain  the  extension  of  territory  in  Italy 
and  the  fulfilment  of  the  Treaty  of  Campo-Forniio.  With  the  fruitless 
breaking  up  of  this  conference,  on  July  6,  disappeared  at  Vienna  the 
last  hope  of  peace ;  the  only  question  now  was  concerning  a  brief  post- 
ponement of  war.  But  Bonaparte  resolved  to  leave  domestic  affairs  for 
a  few  months  to  themselves.  In  order  that  he  might  become  master  of 
France,  the  Directory,  in  his  absence,  should  experience  disaster,  until 
his  return  should  recall  victory  to  the  French  standards. 

All  preparations  for  the  eastern  expedition  were  managed  with 
astonishing  sagacity ;  the  generals  chosen  from  all  the  armies  of  the 
republic  were  the  most  efficient  in  the  service ;  Bonaparte  also  took  with 
him  a  number  of  learned  men,  Monge,  Bertholet,  Geoffroy  Saint-Hilaire, 
Denon,  Comte,  Dolomieu,  to  explore  the  wonderland  upon  the  Nile. 
His  calculation  rested  upon  a  capital  error,  which  caused  the  shipwreck 
of  the  enterprise,  namely,  the  supposition  that  the  Mediterranean  was 
to  be  free  from  English  forces.  On  April  29  Nelson  was  dispatched 
to  blockade  the  harbor  of  Toulon.  Yet  a  violent  storm,  that  dispersed 
the  blockading  squadron  and  compelled  Nelson  to  repair  damages  in 
the  harbors  of  the  island  of  Sardinia,  rendered  it  possible  for  the  fleet 
commanded  by  Admiral  Brueys  to  leave  port  on  May  19.  On  June  9 
this  fleet  was  joined  by  divisions  proceeding  from  Genoa,  Civita 
Vecchia,  and  Ajaccio,  which  brought  up  the  number  to  13  ships 
of  the  line,  14  frigates,  72  corvettes,  in  all  500  vessels,  containing 
about  25,000  soldiers  and  10,000  seamen.  Without  hindrance  they 
reached  Malta.  The  least  resistance  would  have  saved  this  sea  fortress, 
which  was  impregnable  by  nature  and  by  art,  for  Bonaparte  would  not 
have  dared  to  run  the  risk  of  being  surprised  there  by  the  English ;  but 
the  Order  of  the  Knights  of  St.  John  shared  the  decrepitude  of  all  aris- 
tocracies. On  the  30th  the  fleet  cast  anchor  before  Alexandria,  and  the 
city  was  taken  on  July  1,  after  a  short  but  bloody  conflict. 

At  that  time  Egypt  constituted,  though  only  in  name,  a  province  of 
the  Turkish  empire;  the  actual  rulers  of  the  country  were  tlie  twenty- 
four  beys  of  the  Mamelukes,  an  equestrian  order  numbering  some  10,000 
combatants  and  recruited  from  Caucasian  slaves.  Bonaparte  summoned 
the  population  to  throw  off  their  yoke  and  join  hin),  but  not  the  slightest 
impression  was  made  upon  the  stupid  people.     A  march  through  the 
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desert  to  C'liiro,  uiulcr  :i  jjlDwiiig,  hurnlnj;'  sun,  iliiriiii;-  wliicli  the  troops 
were  compelled  to  ])r(>t('cl  tliemselves  ;ii^;iiiist  tiir  .-^iidiicn  attaeks  oi'  the 
Mameluke  cavahv,  l)niii<;lit  terriMc  lianlslii|)s  upon  llicni.  At  \\n\ 
village  of  Emhalx'li,  near  Cairo,  the  Maincliike  army  "f  Miirad  Hey,  a 
mol)  of"  10, ()()()  men,  wretchedly  armed,  ami  iiijiiorant  of  Kiiropeaii  iiiili- 
tarv  ai't,  were  driven  iiilo  a  disorderly  flight  after  tin'  failure  iiflheir  first 
onset  (Julv  20).  riir  loss  of  the  French  amounted  to  fitly  men.  This 
was  the  battle  of  the  Pyramids,  vaimti'd  to  excess  hy  lloiiaparte.  The 
other  bey  of  the  Mamelukes,  liirahim,  he  also  repulsed,  an<l  ha<l  driven 
as  far  as  Syria,  when  the  alarming  news  ariivcd  that  liis  fleet,  his  sole 
dependence  for  connection  with  the  mother-couiilry,  had  ceased  to  exist. 

Jiurning  with  desire  to  measure  himself  with  lionaparte.  Nelson  had 
hastened  thr<iugh  the  Mediterranean  in  all  dir<(ii()ns,  in  oi-der  to  find  his 
enemy  who  iiad  slipped  away  ;  but  neither  at  Xaples  nor  before  Alex- 
andria did  he  discover  any  trace  of  him  whom  he  sought ;  on  the  coast 
of  Candia,  at  night,  the  enrmy  passed  by  him.  Consinncd  witii  li-\(rish 
impatience,  he  went  into  tiic  Archipelago  and  again  wcstwani,  where  tiie 
favor  of  Queen  Maria  Carolina  of  Xaples  pivKMintl  fii'  iiini  in  the  harbor 
of  Syracuse  tlie  victualing  of  his  shi])s,  which  was  indispensable  for  the 
continuance  of  the  pursuit  ;  finally  he  discovered  the  right  track,  and,  on 
August  1,  found  the  whole  French  fleet  still  in  the  roadstead  of  Abukir. 
The  want  of  provisions  and  insufficient  information  concerning  the  situ- 
ation of  the  army  had  prevented  Admiral  Brueys  from  removing  the  fleet 
earlier  to  Corfu,  as  Bonaparte  had  ordered.  Without  any  delay,  without 
regard  to  the  dangers  of  the  shallow  water,  Nelson  advanced  to  the  con- 
test witli  an  enemy  superior  in  force.  A  fearful  engagement  followed;  by 
a  daring  flank  manoeuvre  the  French  left  wing  was  jilaced  betw'een  two 
fires.  Nelson  w^as  severely  wounded  in  the  fiice,  Admiral  Brueys  was 
turn  in  pieces  by  a  cannon-ball.  Of  the  entire  I'^rench  fleet,  \'icc- 
Admiral  Villeneuve  saved  two  ships  of  the  line  and  two  frigates. 

After  this  blow  Bonaparte  regarded  his  enterprise  as  shijiwrecked, 
iiut  with  wonderful  p(jwer  he  sustained  himself  and  his  men  in  this 
desperate  situation.  He  laid  l)efore  his  learned  associates,  whom  he  had 
formed  into  an  "Institute  of  Egypt,"  the  problem  of  exploring  and 
opening  the  resources  of  the  country,  which,  since  Desaix  had  subjugated 
Upper  Egypt  as  far  as  the  cataracts,  was  almost  wholly  in  the  military 
possession  of  the  conqueror.  He  established  an  administration  and 
judiciary,  and  alleviated,  as  far  as  possible,  the  wretched  condition  of 
the  native  fellahs.  The  streams  of  blood  in  which  the  insurrection  of 
Cairo  (October  21)  was  extinguished,  conveyed  the  fearful  lesson  that 
the  hearts  of  the  natives  were  not  to  be  won  by  ujildness.     Bonaparte 
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passed  tlie  winter  in  exaniiiiii)^^  the  sliorcs  of  (lie  Ked  Sea  anil  exj)loring 
Sinai  ;  lie  announced  to  Tij)poo  Sahib,  the  Sultan  of  Mysore,  that  he  was 
preparing  to  free  him  from  the  iron  yoke  of  the  Knglish.  Knt  tiie  Sultan 
Selim  III.  ordered  his  ambassador  Beauchamp  to  be  thrown  into  the 
Seven  Towers,  declared  war  against  France,  and  gave  aid  to  the  Russian 
fleet  in  its  attack  on  the  Ionian  Islands.  Bonajiarte  did  not  await 
the  attack  of  the  Turkish  army  assembling  in  Svria.  ( 'mntnittiMi'- the 
guardianship  of  Egypt  to  Desai.x,  he  ])nslied  forward  with  I'J.OOO  men. 
After  a  three  days'  marrh  through  tiie  desert,  El-Arish  was  taken  on 
February  20,  the  cavalry  of  Jezzar,  pasha  of  St.-Jean  d'Acre,  was 
beaten  i)ack  at  (iaza,  Jaffa  was  stormed  and  the  execution  of  the 
bearer  of  a  flag  of  truce  sent  to  demand  its  surreiukr  was  avenced  by 
shooting  the  survivors  of  the  garrison,  who  had  surren<lered,  to  the 
numlier  of  2000.  The  defence  of  St. -Jean  d'Acre  was  conducted  1)V 
the  English  commodore  Sidney  Smith,  aided  by  Pliilippaux  of  IMcardv, 
a  former  schoolmate  of  Bonaparte.  The  regular  investment  to  which 
Bonaparte  was  compelled  to  re.sort  was  threatened  by  the  approach  of  a 
Turkish  relieving  foi-ce.  He  immediately  dispatched  Kleber  to  meet 
the  Turks,  and  the  vanguard  commanded  liy  Junot  held  their  ground  at 
Nazareth  for  eight  hours  against  a  force  ten  times  greater,  till  Bonaparte 
himself  hastened  up,  and  on  Ajiril  ItJ  administered  a  complete  defeat  to 
the  Turkish  army.  Anew  he  employed  all  his  strength  to  effect  the 
reduction  of  St.-Jean  d'Acre;  but  fourteen  assaults  failed,  and  on  Rlav 
2-3  the  siege  was  raised.  The  miscarriage  of  this  expedition,  which  cost 
him  a  third  of  his  army,  was  a  fresh  evidence  of  the  failure  of  the  entire 
undertaking.  In  Egypt,  on  the  intclligenc(^  of  the  ajiproaching  arrival 
of  a  Turkish  army,  !Murad  and  Ibrahim  Bey  bestirred  themselves 
anew.  Fortunately  for  the  French,  the  Turks,  who  had  landed,  did 
not  venture  into  the  interior.  With  lightning-like  speed  Bonaparte 
ha.stened  to  meet  them,  attacked  the  enemy,  thrcefoli!  stronger  than  him- 
self, as  they  were  entrenched  on  the  peninsula  of  xibukir,  antl  hurled 
them  (July  25)  into  the  sea.  But  now  anxiety  respecting  the  situation 
at  home  weighed  heavilv  on  him.  From  a  packet  of  news])apers  mali- 
ciously transmitted  by  Sidney  Smith  he  first  gained  an  accurate  under- 
standing with  regard  to  the  war  recently  commenced  by  the  coalition, 
the  defeats  of  the  French  armies,  the  weakness  and  incajiacity  of  the 
French  government.  Immediately  his  decision  to  return  was  positively 
formed.  He  summoned  the  brave  Kl(^ber  to  Rosetta  in  order  to  impose 
on  him  the  thankless  office  of  conunander-in-chief.  Without  awaiting 
his  arrival,  he  embarked  with  500  men  upon  two  small  vessels,  and 
reached  France  on  October  8. 
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Upon  the  failure  of  the  conference  at  Selz,  Thugut  would  at 
once  Iiave  taken  uj)  arms,  if  he  could  have  done  so  in  view  of  the  con- 
sequences, and  if  he  had  not  been  obliged  to  secure  powerful  allies. 
Scarcely  were  the  last  demands  conceded  at  Rastatt,  when  the  French 
envoys  i)n)iight  forward  an  entirely  new  series:  freedom  of  navigation 
on  the  Rhine,  removal  of  all  imposts,  cession  of  all  the  islands  in  the 
Riiine,  demolition  of  Ehrenbreitstein,  and  the  assumption  by  the 
indemnilied  districts  of  the  debts  of  those  coded.  Elneiilireitstein, 
wliich  since  the  withdrawal  of  the  A  ustrians  had  been  valiantly  defended 
by  the  brave  commandant,  Faber,  against  incessant  violations  of  the  truce 
on  the  part  of  the  French,  was  invested  without  even  waiting  for  the 
granting  of  the  demand,  and  on  January  31,  1799,  was  compelled  by 
famine  to  surrender.  Tiie  dependent  republics  saw  tliemselves  exposed 
to  such  brutal  treatment  that  even  benefi<üal  reforms  became  objects  of 
hatred.  The  governmental  wisdom  of  the  potentates  at  Paris  appeared  to 
consist  simply  and  solely  in  repeating  the  18th  Fructidor  in  the  depend- 
ent states. 

These  incessant  acts  of  violence,  in  which  the  Directory  took  part 
audaciously,  imposed  on  all  other  states  the  duty  of  self-defence.  In 
England,  on  account  of  the  menace  to  the  coasts,  public  opinion  had 
undergone  a  very  decided  change  in  favor  of  war;  but  the  Irish,  whose 
exasperation  seemed  to  be  increased  by  the  frustration  of  their  hopes  of 
French  aid,  continued  to  conspire  with  Paris  indefatigably.  The  league 
of  United  Irishmen  increased  to  half  a  million,  and  was  joined  by  the 
greater  part  of  the  Catholic  clergy.  The  uprising  was  already  appointed 
for  May  23,  1798,  when  the  government,  informed  by  traitors,  antici- 
pated the  movement.  A  French  squadron  was  almost  entirely  destroyed 
in  the  Bav  of  Kiliala,  the  body  of  troops  that  had  landed  were  captured, 
and  over  the  disarmed  island  a  fearful  judicial  trial  impended.  Of 
the  leaders,  Fitzgerald  received  a  mortal  wound  when  arrested,  Wolfe 
Tone  escaped  execution  by  suicide  in  prison,  Napper  Tandy  fled  to 
Hamburg.  This  new  experience,  and  especially  Bonaparte's  expedition 
to  Egvpt,  inflamed  the  efforts  of  the  English  to  opjiose  once  more  a 
coalition  to  French  encroachments;  but  the  difficulty  of  attaining  this 
object  was  increased  by  the  lingering  dissension  witli  the  cabinet  of 
Vienna,  which  arose  out  of  the  fruitless  negotiations  with  regard  to  an 
English  sulisidy,  and  received  fresh  sustenance  from  the  Peace  of  ("ampo- 
Formio.     The  more  important,  consequently,  was  the  accession  of  Russia. 

On  November  17,  1796,  the  death  of  Catharine  II.  had  conferred  on 
her  son,  Paul  (Plate  XIX.),  the  throne  withheld  from  him  since  the 
downfall  of  his  father.     A  weak  character,  embittered  by  his  mother's 


PLATE    XIX, 


Paul  I.  of  Russia. 

After  a  copper-plate  engraving  (ITPTi  by  I.  S.  Klauber    lT."i4-1820  ;  original  painting  (1789) 

by  Vuille. 

Bislonj  of  All  Xations,  Vol.  XVI.,  page  3'U- 
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want  of  affection  ami  by  the  refusal  of  all  participation  in  the  gov- 
ernment, he  ascended  the  throne  with  the  firm  resolution  to  do  the  oppo- 
site of  all  which  his  mother  had  done.  He  therefore  turned  back  to 
Prussia  and  refused  to  the  emperor  the  auxiliary  corps  which  Catharine 
had  promised  him.  The  bones  of  Potemkin,  torn  from  their  grave,  were 
thrown  into  the  moat  of  the  fortress,  Catharine's  statesmen  and  marshals 
were  obliged  to  give  place  to  upstarts,  like  Kutaissoff"  and  AraktcheyefT. 
Upon  such  a  character  as  Paul's  the  immediate  transition  from  utter 
dependence  to  unlimited  poNver  could  have  no  other  than  a  fatal  effect; 
his  passions,  long  and  violently  suppressed,  threw  off  all  restraint.  A 
self-esteem  immoderately  increased  eauseil  him  to  discover  in  himself  alone 
the  sole  law  for  his  actions.  The  principles  of  government,  which  else- 
where, even  in  autocracies,  are  of  decisive  weight,  were  transformed  in 
his  mind  into  evanescent  caprices,  which  corrupted  the  sincere  and  chiv- 
alrous inclinations  of  his  soul  and  led  him  astray.  Tliis  M'as  made 
especially  plain  when  his  passion  for  a  young  woman  named  Lapukhin, 
and  Kutaissoff's  intrigues,  poisoned  his  relation  to  his  once  tenderly 
beloved  consort,  Maria  Feodorovna,  and  to  her  great  grief  depri\-eil  her 
of  all  political  influence.  Decisions,  which  demanded  the  ripest  reflec- 
tion, depended  upon  inclination,  anger,  or  fear;  and  where  he  desired  to 
effect  reform,  his  own  hasty  action  only  resulted  in  confusion.  His  horror 
of  the  Revolution  was  changed  into  a  worship  of  absolutism.  Hence 
his  original  love  of  peace  was  overcome  by  the  continued  acts  of  violence 
perpetrated  by  the  French.  He  gave  an  asylum  to  the  Count  of  Prov- 
ence, and  received  into  his  service  the  emigre  corps  of  Conde.  The  imme- 
diate attacks  of  the  Directory  upon  Russian  jurisdiction,  interference 
with  the  Poles,  the  taking  possession  of  the  Ionian  Islands,  but,  more 
than  all,  the  seizure  of  Malta,  were  the  causes  that  first  determined  his 
resolution  to  give  the  aid  of  his  arms  to  Austria  in  the  impending  war. 
And  thus  it  occurred  that  for  the  first  time  Russian  troops  entered  as 
participants  into  tiie  military  aflairs  of  Western  Europe. 

On  the  other  hand,  Prussia  could  not  be  induced  to  enter  the  coali- 
tion. The  state  which  Frederick  William  IT.,  on  November  16,  1797, 
bequeathed  to  his  son  of  the  same  name,  was  far  more  considerable  in 
area  and  population  than  that  which  he  had  received  from  his  great 
uncle;  it  had  grown  during  the  eleven  years  of  his  reign  from  85,000 
square  miles,  with  .5,000,000  of  inhabitants,  to  not  less  than  135,000 
square  miles,  with  8,500,000  of  inhabitants.  But  to  this  increase  of 
surface  that  of  power  did  not  correspond.  The  vigor  of  the  old  sys- 
tem was  impaired  bv  a  relaxed  and  enfeebled  condition  at  home.  The 
young  King  Frederick  William  III.,  the  happy  husband  of  Louisa  (Fig. 
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KiG.  67. — Ci'üwii  I'riuoess  Louisa  <tl"   Prussia,      l-'roni  a  runteuiporary  oil  paiutiug  iu  the 
possession  of  H.  R.  H.  tlio  Grand  Duke  of  Hesse. 

iu)  of  Meckleuhurg-Strelitz,  wlio  was  as  beautiful  as  slie  was  uoble, 
gave  to  his  people  once  more  that  whieh  was  wanting  during  the  last 
reigns,  the  example  of  a  thoroughly  pure  and  beautiful  family-life  at 
court.     But  of  a  timid  and  somewhat  j)wlautic  nature,  on  account  of  a 
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narrow  education  never  accustomed  to  independent  action,  and  during 
the  lifetime  of  his  father  anxiously  kept  aloof  from  participation  in  all 
puhlic  affairs,  he  was  not  formed  in  such  a  manner  as  to  impart  a  powerful 
impetus  to  the  policy  of  his  state.  Although  the  danger  of  French 
aggression  was  not  hidden  from  him,  yet  the  neutrality  which  he  found 
established  on  his  assumption  of  the  government  was  too  much  in 
accordance  with  his  character  for  him  willingly  to  cease  to  maintain  it. 
From  the  campaigns  in  Champagne  and  I'oland  lie  had  conceived  so  deep 
a  dislike  to  war  that  he  easily  convinced  him.self  that  were  he  to  secure 
peace  for  his  country  he  would  thereby  concentrate  the  resources  of  the 
state,  and  impress  his  neighbors  with  such  respect  that  thc\'  would  iicsi- 
tate  to  injure  him.  Utterly  opposed  to  this  view  was  his  mini.-tcr 
Haugwitz.  He  anticipated  the  ill-fortune  of  Prussia,  if  it  did  not,  in 
union  -with  tlie  other  powers,  set  limits  to  the  stormy  onset  of  tlie  Revo- 
lution. But  the  warnings  of  his  minister  had  no  etfect  on  the  king's 
unqualilied  love  of  peace.  In  vain  did  Bonaparte  remind  him  that  if 
Prussia  expected  to  maintain  her  neutrality  to  the  length  of  complete  pas- 
sivity, she  would  virtually  resign  her  position  as  a  great  power ;  neither 
threats  nor  flatteries  were  able  to  prevent  him  from  repelling  the  French 
proposals  of  alliance.  But  just  as  little  success  had  the  proposals  of 
Russia  and  England  to  undertake  jointly  with  Prussia  the  liberation  of 
Holland.  In  the  belief  that  France,  for  the  sake  of  Prussia's  friendsiiip, 
■would  be  prepared  willingly  to  renounce  Holland,  he  rejected  those  pro- 
posals, with  the  declaration  that  Prussia  thought  of  giving  a  greater 
extension  to  her  defensive  system,  and  tiierefore  desired  to  come  to  an 
understanding  with  the  two  powers  witli  reference  to  the  contingency 
of  an  aggressive  movement  on  the  part  of  the  French.  But  to  any 
concert  of  action  with  Austria  insuperable  obstacles  existed.  To  draw 
the  sword  in  behalf  of  her  claims  to  supremacy  in  Germany  and  Italy 
was  no  Prussian  interest.  Thugut,  however,  after  he  learned  the  war- 
like zeal  of  the  Emperor  Paul,  felt  very  little  ilesire  to  purchase  the 
alliance  of  Prussia  by  concessions.  At  the  same  time,  indeed,  all  nego- 
tiations between  Prussia  and  France  likewise  remained  without  result, 
since  the  latter  was  well  informed  as  to  this  disagreement  between  the 
views  of  the  king  and  those  of  his  minister;  and  on  the  whole  Prussia 
reaped  nothing  more  from  her  reserve,  than  to  trifle  with  the  t'riendship 
of  the  one  without  gaining  the  confidence  of  the  other  party. 

By  reason  of  this,  the  French  statesmen,  especially  Talleyrand  and 
Sieves,  found  only  the  more  inducement  to  secure  among  the  second-rate 
states  of  Germany  that  accession  of  strength  against  Austria  wliicli  Prussia 
withheld.       Sieyes  was   the   first  to  give   expression   to  this  purpose; 
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what  roiuaiiied  of  Germany  after  Austria  and  I'riissia  wore  expelled 
— tlie  latter  was  to  be  thrust  beyond  the  Elbe  and  to  be  compensated  in 
Poland — must  be  formed  into  a  lea<;ue  under  the  ])rotection  of  France. 
These  plans  were  greatly  favored  by  the  death  of  the  Elector  Charles 
Theodon^  of  the  Palatinate  Bavarian,  which  occurred  on  February  16, 
1799.  Ill  order  to  save  himself  "  from  the  clutches  of  Austria,"  hi.s  suc- 
cessor, Max  Joseph,  hastened  to  assure  the  Directory  that  it  had  no  better 
friend  than  himself;  in  like  manner  the  Landgrave  of  Hesse-Darmstadt 
invoked  the  protection  ol'  the  Directory,  with  the  declaration,  that,  in  spite 
of  the  house  of  Austria,  he  would  proffer,  and  in  case  of  need,  unite  his 
feeble  means,  to  the  ])owerful   forces  of  the   French   republic. 

It  was  of  bad  presage  for  the  iiusso-Austrian  coalition  that  it  began 
at  once  with  a  dissension,  lief  ire  the  Russian  forces  had  reached  the  fron- 
tiers of  (Jalicia,  disputes  arose  with  regard  to  subsistence.  While  Thugut 
yet  hesitated  to  make  the  first  on.sct,  Naples  had  already  rushed  headlong 
into  the  war.  The  situation  of  the  Neapolitan  court  was  indeed  becom- 
ing increasingly  intolerable.  The  revolutionary  propaganda,  under  pro- 
tection of  the  French  ambas.sador,  boldly  tu'ged  its  way  onward  ;  the 
Roman  republic  not  only  ventured  to  claim  recognition  of  its  sovereignty 
by  the  payment  of  a  yearly  tribute,  but  furthermore  to  demand  the  ces- 
sion of  Benevento  and  Pontecorvo  and  the  dismissal  of  Acton.  Aj)|)re- 
hensive  that  the  French  maritime  preparations  might  have  for  their 
object  a  sudden  attack  upon  Sicily,  Naples  concluded,  on  Alay  19,  1798,  a 
protective  alliance  with  the  eni])eror.  On  the  queen's  request  for  an  able 
general,  Thugut  dispatched  Mack.  Nelson,  the  "victor  of  the  Nile," 
was  received  enthusiastically  at  Naples;  the  kiTig  went  out  to  meet  him 
in  his  flagship,  he  was  made  Duke  of  Bronte,  his  birthday  was  celebrated 
as  a  national  festival,  and  the  hero  of  the  sea — who  was  more  captivated 
by  the  charms  of  Lady  Hamilton  than  was  conducive  to  his  fame — ini- 
portime(l  the  court  to  throw  off  the  mask,  and  thus  urge  Austria  onward. 
The  Pjuglish  were  now  once  more  ab.solute  masters  of  the  Mediterranean, 
La  Valetta  was  blockaded,  and  Minorca  was  wrested  from  the  Spaniards 
by  Admiral  Duckworth.  Thugut,  on  the  contrary,  angry  that  this  little 
state  sought  to  drag  him  after  it,  declared  most  positively  that  it  coulil  not 
count  upon  Austria's  aid  in  the  ])erilous  adventure  ;  Mack  also  desired 
more  time  in  order  to  ])u(  the  nrniy  u])oii  a  war  fooling  ;  but  the  passion 
of  the  (pieen  iirookcd  no  longer  delav.  On  November  2.'5,  .Afack  led  the 
Neapolitan  army  across  the  frontier,  "  in  order  io  restore  to  the  R((man 
people  their  rightful  sovereign  ; "  on  the  29th,  the  king  made  his  entrance 
into  Rome.  But  the  intoxication  of  victory  was  lirief.  On  December  f! 
was  issued  the  French  declaration  of  war  against  Naples,  and  at  the  same 
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time  against  the  King  of  Sardinia,  who,  because  he  refused  to  open  his 
arsenal  to  the  French  for  the  impending  war,  was  compelled  to  abdicate, 
and  with  his  family  to  fly  across  the  sea  to  Cagliari.  The  French  general, 
C'hanipionet,  after  receiving  reintbrcements  and  defeating  Mack,  advanced 
towanl  Naples.  The  court  fled  in  greatest  haste  to  Palermo.  Mack  and 
Prince  Pignatelli  (appointed  regent),  on  January  11,  1 799,  concluded 
a  truce;  but  M'hen  the  country-people,  instigated  by  tiie  priests  and 
monks,  rose  against  the  Jacobins  anil  traitors,  and  Mack  liiniself,  whose 
army  was  entirely  disbanded,  was  obliged  to  seek  protection  in  the 
Frencli  camj)  from  the  furious  insurgents,  tlien  Championet  pronounced 
tlie  truce  broken,  and  inimetliately  inarclied  upon  Naples.  Only  a  bloody 
conflict  with  the  madly  fanatical  populace  delivered  the  city  into  liis 
hands.  Royal  government  was  immediately  declared  al)olislied,  and  a 
Parthenopean  Republic  established.  And  so  intolerable  had  become  the 
kingly  and  monkish  despotism  of  the  last  years,  that  a  large  part  of  the 
educated  class  joyfully  attached  themselves  to  the  new  oi'dcr. 

Such  was  tiie  tragi-comic  commencement  of  a  war,  which,  under- 
taken to  restore  the  old  conditions  sliaken  or  demolished  by  the  Revo- 
lution, was  destined  to  terminate,  after  fearful  struggles,  in  the  complete 
breaking  up  of  the  old  Europe.  On  December  29  was  subscribed  the 
treaty  of  alliance  l)etween  Russia  and  England,  and  a  few  days  later 
that  of  botli  powers  witli  the  Porte.  Only  Thugut,  who  had  confidence 
neither  in  the  strength  of  iiis  own  country  nor  in  the  reliability  of  her 
allies,  constantly  held  Itack,  although  tiie  Austrians  had  already  ad- 
vanced into  the  Grisous.  Archduke  Charles  had  chosen,  with  90,000 
men.  South  Germany  as  the  scene  of  liostilities  ;  for  the  liberation  of 
Italy  8ti,0t)0  men  stootl  ready  in  Venctia  under  Melas,  who  were  to 
be  joined  by  31,000  Russians;  for  commander-in-chief  of  this  army 
Thugut  had  sought  and  obtained  from  the  Emperor  Paul  the  highly 
renowned  Suvaroff  (Fig.  69)  conqueror  of  Turks  and  Poles ;  between 
the  two  stood  26,000  men  in  Vorarlberg  and  the  Grisons,  under  Hotze, 
and  in  the  Tyrol  46,000  under  Bellegarde.  These  troops,  whicii  were 
brought  into  the  field  liy  the  coalition,  were  in  nmnber  nearly  dr)id)lc 
those  of  the  enemy,  were  well  disciplined,  the  cavalry  excellent,  and 
they  could  count  upon  the  population,  who  everywhere  lookeil  upon  them 
as  deliverers  from  French  oppression. 

To  tliis  powerful  prc])aration  France  could  oppose  only  one  in  the 
highest  degree  incomplete.  Deprived  of  her  best  general  and  a  portion 
of  her  best  troops,  she  was  compelled  to  defend  a  line  extending  from 
Amsterdam  to  Naples.  But  the  Director}'  knew  that  its  situation  was 
yet  more  hopeless  in  peace  than  even  in  an  unsuccessful  war.     On  Jan- 
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Fig.  68.— Siivaroff.     Kodiicod  faraiiiiile  of  a  copjier-plate  enf;raving  by  Nicolas  Ivanovitcb 
Utkiii ;   original  iiaiiitiug  liy  .Scliiuil,  courl  iiuiiilcr  lo  llic  Kluctor  of  fciaxouy. 
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uarv  2,  1 799,  the  Frencli  ambassadors  at  Rastatt  dprnandefl  in  a  tone  of 
menace  the  assurance  that  the  advance  of  the  Russian  army  would  be 
arrested  ;  if  not,  tlie  rejjublic  would  consider  it  as  a  cause  of  war.  For 
reply,  Thugut  gave  the  archduke  orders  to  enter  Swabia  and  Franconia. 
Yet  before  these  were  executed,  Jourdan,  on  February  28,  had  crossed  the 
Rhine  \\\t\\  38,000  men  at  Basel  and  Strasburg ;  though  the  Directory 
took  care  to  announce  to  the  empire  that  this  was  not  at  all  a  hostile  act 
toward  it,  and  the  French  declaration  of  war  (March  1)  was  addressed 
only  to  the  King  of  Hungarj'  and  Bohemia.  Five  days  later  the 
advance  of  the  archduke  crossed  the  river  Lech ;  not  till  after  manv 
conferences  did  he  engage  the  Elector  of  Bavaria  to  promise  to  send 
15,000  men  in  the  event  of  a  war  of  the  empire.  The  first  collision, 
however,  did  not  occur  here,  but  in  the  Grisons,  at  the  most  remote  point 
on  the  west  of  the  Austrian  position,  and  turned  out  decidedly  to  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  French.  Favored  by  the  wreti'hed  management  of  tiie 
Austrians,  Massena,  who  here  for  the  first  time  appeared  as  commander- 
in-chief,  with  onlv  12,000  men  won  a  series  of  splendid  successes. 
Hotze's  ailvance  under  Auffenberg  was  cut  oiF  (March  5)  and  at  Reich- 
enau  compelled  to  lay  down  its  arms.  Lecourbe  and  Dessoles,  both 
masters  of  mountain  warfare,  took  possession,  the  former  of  the  Engadine 
as  far  as  Martinsbriick,  the  latter  of  the  upper  valley  of  the  Adige ;  the 
most  important  roads  leading  into  the  Austrian  monarchy  thus  came  into 
the  hands  of  the  French.  But  Massena's  assault  upon  Feldkirch  was 
repulsed  with  great  loss,  and  the  disaster  which  meantime  had  befallen 
the  French  arms  in  South  Germany  forced  him  to  relinquish  the  offensive. 
Jourdan,  indeed,  did  not  deceive  himself  in  the  least  with  regard  to  the 
danger  of  his  enterprise  against  an  enemy  numerically  so  far  superior, 
but  the  vehement  urgency  of  the  Directory  drove  him  onward  against  his 
better  judgment.  Between  the  Danube  and  Lake  Constance,  he  found 
himself,  when  near  Ostrach,  on  March  20,  suddenly  attacked  by  double 
his  own  numbers,  and  thrown  back  toward  Singen  and  Tuttlingen.  His 
desperate  attempt,  on  the  25th,  to  retrieve  his  loss,  was  foiled  by  the 
enemy's  superiority  in  numbers,  and  it  was  owing  only  to  the  jiedantio 
methods  of  the  conqueror  that  he  retreated  across  the  Rhine  unmolested. 
Exasperated  at  having  been  sent  against  the  enemy  by  the  Directory  with 
a  force  so  inadequate,  he,  as  well  as  Bernadotte,  hastened  to  Paris,  and 
for  this  both  were  removed  from  their  commands. 

At  Rastatt,  where  the  congress  meanwhile  continued  to  meet,  the 
French  ambassadors,  in  order  to  alienate  tiie  states  of  the  empire  from 
the  emperor,  had  peqietrated  the  unparalleled  faithlessness  of  making 
known  the  republic's  secret  stipulations  with  him.     When  the  Viennese 
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cahinct,  by  reciilliiii;  its  plenipotentiaries,  declarwl  tiial  it  considered  the 
congress  ilissolveii,  tlie  oilier  deputies,  who  received  their  powers,  not 
from  the  emperor  alone,  but  also  from  the  empire,  resolved  to  remain 
assembled  initil  after  official  instruction  from  the  diet.  On  A])ril  25, 
two  days  after  the  imperial  deputies  liad  decided  to  cease  their  sessions, 
the  French  ambassadors  first  made  known  their  purpose  of  quitting 
Rastatt  within  three  days  and  of  repairing  to  Strasburg,  where  they 
would  be  ready  at  all  times  to  continue  negotiations.  Upon  the  side  of 
the  Austrians,  on  tiie  contrary,  there  was  no  recognition  of  the  neutrality 
of  the  place  of  meeting  for  the  congress  nor  of  the  continued  inviolable 
character  of  the  amkissadors.  Colonel  Barbaczy,  stationed  at  (ierns- 
bach,  received  orders  from  the  archduke's  headquarters  to  send  them 
from  Rastatt,  but  he  had  besides  an  additional  secret  order.  While  the 
French  envovs  postponed  their  departure  until  the  evening  of  April  28, 
Hurklianl,  a  captain  of  horse,  occupied  the  town  and  closed  the  gates; 
although  provided  with  passes  from  the  electorate  of  Mayence,  they  were 
sent  back,  and  it  was  night  before  permission  to  pass  was  obtained.  Rut 
at  a  short  distance  from  the  gate  some  hussars  fell  upon  the  wagon 
train.  Two  of  the  ambassadors.  Bonnier  and  Roberjot,  were  killed  ;  the 
third,  Jean  Debry,  escaped,  woiuided  by  many  sabre-cuts,  and  feigning 
death.  The  carriages  were  plundered,  and  the  archives  of  the  embassy 
Avere  carried  off. 

Performed  in  the  darkness  of  night,  the  act  itself,  its  originators  and 
their  object  have  remained  until  this  day  veiled  in  darkness.  The  most 
probable  supposition  is  that  it  was  undert;dien  on  suspicion  of  traitorous 
correspondence  on  the  part  of  the  states  of  the  em])ire  with  the  French. 
The  Directorv  improved  it  to  inflame  the  national  passions  against  Aus- 
tria and  the  einlr/rcx.  Bonaparte,  on  the  contrary,  fotmd  it  more  advan- 
tageous, at  a  later  day,  to  direct  the  suspicion  of  having  originated  the 
crime  to  the  Directory  itself.  The  investigation  immediately  ordered  by 
the  archduke  was  arrested  from  Vienna.  But  of  the  commission  that 
took  its  place  it  was  only  learned  that  its  labors  ended  in  October.  The 
acts  of  the  commission  have  disappeared  from  the  Vienna  archives. 

The  fruitless  conclusion  of  the  congress  of  Rastatt  placed  the  empire 
again  in  a  warlike  attitude  toward  France,  but  it  was  far  too  stiffened  to 
be  able  to  raise  an  arm  for  its  own  defence.  There  were  loud  voices  that 
praised  the  Archdidce  Charles  as  the  deliverer  of  Germany  and  the 
restorer  of  the  emperor's  power.  Some  cities,  also,  after  the  Austrian 
victories,  showed  greater  zeal ;  the  greatest  was,  surprisingly,  manifested 
by  the  new  Elector  of  Bavaria  and  his  minister  INIontgelas.  The  very 
judicious  plan  of  the  archduke  was  directed  to  tlie  clearing  of  the  south- 
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western  part  of  the  empire,  and,  with  the  aid  of  Hetze  and  Bellegarde, 
wresting  from  the  French  their  most  important  position,  that  which  they 
held  in  Switzerland.  Pitt  assented  to  the  plan  of  directing  the  second 
Russian  army  under  Nummsen  toward  the  Rhine,  and  secured  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Emperor  Paul.  But  this  alteration  gave  the  highest 
offence  to  Thugut;  according  to  his  view,  the  corps  of  Nummsen  ought 
to  serve  Austria  as  a  covering  against  her  German  rivals,  Prussia  and 
Bavaria.  Furthermore,  being  dissatisfied  with  the  rapid  advance  of 
the  archduke,  to  which  he  attributed  the  disasters  in  the  Grisons  and  the 
TjTol,  he  forbade  him  to  undertake  any  serious  enterprise  against  Switz- 
erland. Without  this  prohibition,  Massena,  surrounded  by  tlirice  his 
own  numbers,  \vould  have  been  lost  beyond  redemption.  Sick  from 
anger  and  grief,  Charles  demanded  his  discharge,  but  finally  he  suifered 
himself  to  be  persuaded  to  continue  in  the  chief  command. 

On  the  theatre  of  Italy,  Sc'aerer  opened  the  struggle  upon  the  part 
of  the  French,  since,  determined  to  attack  before  the  arrival  of  Melas 
and  Suvaroif,  he  crossed  the  Mincio  on  March  25 ;  but  the  brave  ^A'alla- 
chian,  Kray,  stood  his  ground,  and  on  April  .5,  in  a  battle  at  Magiiano, 
south  of  Verona,  compelled  Scherer  to  retreat.  Now  arrived  Suvaroflf' 
with  17,000  Russians,  an  old  man  of  almost  seventy  years,  but  a  youth 
in  fire  and  power.  He  was  a  master  of  the  art  of  inflaraing  the  religious 
and  national  feelings  of  his  Russians,  and  using  them  for  his  militaiy 
objects.  With  his  a.«siunption  of  the  supreme  command,  the  conduct 
of  the  war  was  changed  into  a  direction  entirely  opposed  to  the  previous 
deliberateness  of  the  Vienna  council  of  war.  Ever  smiting  the  enemv, 
he  pushed  onward  unrestingly,  not  sparing  his  troops ;  but  he  was  stub- 
born, also,  and  offended  his  allies  by  insufferable  arrogance.  Moreau, 
who  had  been  put  in  place  of  the  incapable  Scherer,  did,  indeed,  maintain 
an  unequal  struggle  against  him  for  long  hours  on  April  27,  at  Cassano ; 
yet,  after  the  brigade  of  Serurier  was  surrounded  and  forced  to  lay  down 
its  arms,  he  fled,  now  scarcely  30,000  strong,  over  the  Ticino  into  Pied- 
mont, and  soon  retreated  as  far  as  Asti.  On  the  29th,  Suvaroff,  in  a 
dressing-gown,  a  hunting-whip  in  his  hand,  and  sitting  upon  a  shaggy 
Cossack  horse,  made  his  entry  into  Milan,  and  on  ^lay  27  into  Turin, 
whose  inhabitants  had  compelled  the  French  commandant  to  open  its  gates. 

The  French  now  suffered  for  the  great  blunder  in  strategy  of  having 
attempted  to  maintain  themselves  in  the  south  of  the  peninsula,  while  in 
the  north  their  army  was  outflanked  by  the  enemy.  Had  Macdonald, 
who  ^vith  28,000  men  was  stationed  uselessly  in  Naples,  been  at  hand 
on  the  ISIincio  at  the  right  time,  another  direction  could  have  been  given 
to  the  entire  campaign.     Now,  however,  Moreau's  last  hope  rested  on 
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him,  and,  after  Macdonald  had  increased  his  foree  to  50,000  by  gathering 
up  the  scattered  garrisons,  he  advanced  across  tlie  Apennines  to  the 
assistance  of  Morcau.  As  soon,  iiowcver,  as  Suvarofl"  was  informed  on 
which  side  the  attack  menaced  iiim,  he  iiastened  witli  the  utmost 
speed  of  man  and  horse  to  meet  jVFacdonald.  For  tliree  days,  June 
17-19,  tlie  two  adversaries  contended  witii  eadi  otiier  nn  tlie  Trebbia 
until  strength  was  utterly  exhausted,  Suvaroff  full  of  lively  concern 
lest  he  be  assailed  by  Moreaii  in  the  rear;  but,  in  the  night  of  the  third 
day's  engagement,  Macdonald,  leaving  liehind  him  5000  dead  and  12,000 
wounded  and  ])ris()ners,  witlidrcw  to  tiie  Riviera,  where  he  was  now  joiue<l 
by  Moreaii  with  tiic  remains  of  his  army.  Jouhcrt  was  now  made  com- 
mander-in-chief bv  tiie  Directory.  Filled  with  ambition  for  great 
acliieveraents,  he  set  fortii  to  relieve  Mantua,  but  suddenly,  on  August 
15,  on  the  heights  of  Novi,  he  saw  himself  opposed  by  the  entire  force- 
of  the  enemy.  He  himself  fell  at  the  very  beginning  of  the  l)attle,  one 
of  the  l)loodiest  of  recent  times;  the  appearance  of  Melas  in  tlie  rear  of 
the  French  forced  them  to  make  a  dis(irderly  retreat ;  all  their  artillery 
was  lost.  At  this  favorable  situation  for  the  allies,  political  dis|)utes 
intervened  and  ruined  the  success(>s  gained  at  the  expense  of  so  much 
blood.  The  Russian  commander  had  long  been  incensed  by  the  ever- 
lasting interruptions  on  the  part  of  the  Austrian  council  of  war.  For 
the  Emperor  Paul,  the  final  object  of  the  contest  against  the  Revolution 
was  the  disinterested  lifting  up  of  the  overtiu'owu  thrones;  and  this  was 
directly  in  opposition  to  Austria's  lust  for  a  splendid  indemnity  in  Italy. 
That  Suvaroif  had  proclaimed  tlie  restoration  of  the  King  of  Sardinia 
in  Piedmont  drew  upon  him  a  sharp  reproof  from  Tluigut.  He  sus- 
pended his  advance  and  asked  his  recall  of  the  Emperor  Paul.  Thugut 
tasted  the  malignant  joy  of  having  thwarted  the  purposes  of  Russia.  But 
under  the  circumstances  Moreau  was  enabled  confidently  to  dismiss  the 
thougiit  of  evacuating  the  Riviera. 

Just  as  the  Cisalpine  Republic  was  wrecked  on  Suvaroff's  a]>]iearancc, 
so  after  Macdonald's  (Fig.  69)  departure  the  Parthenopean  Republic  \vent 
to  pieces.  At  the  head  of  an  "array  of  faith,"  composed  of  peasants 
and  a  general  rabble,  Cai-dinal  Rufto  in  a  few  weeks  subdued  all  Ca- 
labria ;  Apulia  declared  for  the  king  ;  kiiders  of  banditti,  like  the  fero- 
cious Mammone,  Fra  Diavolo,  and  Pronio,  carried  on  indiscriminately 
this  robber  work,  and  the  contest  in  behalf  of  tiie  throne  and  altar.  Yet 
the  republicans,  aided  by  a  reign  of  teri'or  and  sup)iorteil  by  the  French 
garrison,  ke]it  possession  of  the  capital.  T1h>  caniiiial  decided  to  fake 
possession  of  the  city,  although  he  was  forbidden  tu  do  this  before  the 
coming  of  the  king,  and  on  June  19,  the  French  eomniandant,  Mejean, 
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»rigiual  drawing  hy  Ililairc  k-  Dru. 
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delivcrtHl  up  tlie  i'orts  hy  capitulatidii,  on  coiulition  of  safo  exit  for  all 
pcreons.  But  tlie  t'ourt,  wliich  was  so  bliiuled  as  to  cousulcr  tlie  revolt 
as  the  work  oiil)-  of  disuflectcd  nobles,  did  not  return  to  establish  peace, 
but  in  order  to  practice  revenge.  The  gray-liaired  admiral,  Carrac<'iolo, 
was  lianacd  at  tlic  yard-arm  of  a  sliip  of  war,  and  tiio  lazzaroni,  at  onee 
criminal  Judges  and  liangmen,  bathed  in  the  blood  of  those  who  had 
been  guilty  in  the  least  of  iavoring  tiie  republic.  With  ctpial  rapidity  was 
accomplished  the  fall  of  the  Konian  republic ;  and  when,  on  August  29, 
Pope  Pius  VI.  died  in  captivity,  King  Ferdinand  provisionally  took 
possession  of  the  States  of  the  Church,  with  the  exeei)tion  of  Ancona, 
Umbria,  and  the  Marches,  which  the  Austrians  proceeded  to  occupy. 

So  many  battles  and  such  losses  had  been  needed  in  order  to  bring 
the  Directory  to  adopt  the  only  reasonable  measure,  and  place  the  com- 
mand of  all  their  troops  from  Düsseldorf  to  the  St.  Gotthard  in  the  hands 
of  one  man,  and  tliat  indeed  the  most  capable,  Massena  (Fig.  70).  Ber- 
nadotte,  as  war  minister,  displayed  extraordinary  activity  in  order  to  fill 
up  gaps  by  means  of  a  fresh  conscrijition  ;  and  the  present  commander- 
in-chief  lost  not  a  moment  in  concentrating  his  entire  strength,  7U,000 
men,  on  the  most  important  and  most  threatened  points  in  Switzerland. 
The  Archduke  Charles,  leaving  28,000  men  to  cover  Swabia,  crossed  the 
Rhine  on  May  21-23,  at  Diesenhofen  and  Stein,  with  40,000  men,  and 
formed  a  junction  with  Hotze,  before  whom  Masscna,  after  bloody  engage- 
ments, had  been  forced  to  retreat  as  far  as  Zurich.  At  this  point,  where 
the  most  important  connecting  lines  united,  Massena  had  prepared  an 
entrenched  camp,  of  sufficient  extent  to  receive  him  Mith  his  whole  army. 
The  attempt  of  the  archduke  (June  4)  to  drive  him  from  it  succeeded 
only  in  part.  Massena,  perceiving  the  impossibility  of  maintaining  him- 
self there  for  a  length  of  time,  evacuated  his  encampment  on  the  night 
of  the  6th,  but  took  up  on  the  declivities  of  the  Albi  and  Utliberg  a  new 
position,  here  obtained  reinforcements,  and  not  only  protected  the  line  as 
far  as  Basel,  but  also  by  seizing  the  Furka  and  Crimsel,  the  St.  tiotthard 
and  Simplon  passes,  cut  off  the  Austrian  connection  with  Italy. 

Thugut  was  angry  that  the  second  Russian  corps,  at  this  time  com- 
manded by  Korsakoff,  was  now  also  destined  for  Switzerland ;  for  its 
liberation  he  was  not  willing  to  sacrifice  another  drop  of  Austrian  blood. 
The  archduke  was  hotly  indignant  at  Suvaroff  because  he  did  not  suffi- 
ciently cover  and  support  him  on  the  south.  Just  at  this  juncture  the 
British  cabinet,  who  were  not  pleased  to  see  the  Italian  ports  in  Russian 
hands,  came  to  the  Emperor  Paul  with  a  new  proposal :  Suvai'off  with 
his  Russians  should  be  transferred  to  Switzerland,  to  wrest  it  from  the 
French,  and  to  excite  a  royalist  rising  in   Franclie-Comte,  and,  at  the 
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Fig.  tu. — ^llasscua.     From  an  engraving  by  Pierre  Charles  Coqueret  (born  17(11)  and  La 
Chaussee  ;  drawing  by  Hilairc  le  Dru. 
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Fig.  71. — Haron  vcm  Hotzi-,  Inipiri;il  (ifiu-ral  and  Linitciiaiit-FiLlil-.Marshal. 

same  time,  a  British-Russian  landing  was  to  be  made  in  Holland  for  tlie 
purpose  of  reinstating  the  house  of  Orange.  Full  of  displeasure  and 
vexation  on  account  of  the  previous  course  of  the  campaign,  Paul  could 
not  hut  assent  with  his  whole  soul  to  this  deliverance  of  his  commander 
from  altercations  with  the  Austrians.     For  Thugut,  also,  nothing  could 
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be  more  acceptable  than  that  the  Russians  shonlcl  be  removed  with  a  good 
grace  from  Italy.  The  announcement  of  this  new  plan  of  operations,  and 
the  positive  instructions  to  remove  to  Switzerland,  tore  Suvaroff  from 
his  inactivity.  He  was  filled  with  dissatisfaction,  indeed,  at  the  pros- 
pect of  leaving  Austria  a  fn>e  hand  in  dealing  with  Sardinia  and 
Naples.  But  such  important  intelligence  now  arrived  from  Switzer- 
land as  made  the  march  from  Italy  imperative.  The  archduke,  not- 
withstanding his  spirited  remonstrances,  had  been  obliged  to  withdraw, 
and  not,  indeed,  as  the  Emperor  Paul  had  supposed,  gradually,  but  com- 
pletely;  only  Hotze  (Fig.  71)  was  left  behind  with  Korsakoö".  Thus 
Suvaroff,  on  September  21,  began  the  ascent  of  the  Alps,  but  unfortu- 
nately for  him  he  chose  as  the  place  where  he  would  cross  not  the  open 
Bernard  or  Spliigen  pass,  but  the  one  defended  by  the  brave  General 
Lecourbe,  impracticable  and  leading  over  the  St.  Gotthard  directly  to 
the  Lake  of  Lucerne.  Under  pouring  rain  and  icy  wind,  every  step 
upward  to  the  top  of  the  pass,  every  step  downward  to  the  roai-ing  Reuss, 
was  won  by  bloody  conflicts.  At  the  Devil's  Bridge,  whicii  had  been 
destroyed,  the  Russians  clambered  down  into  the  abyss  of  the  Reuss 
and  up  on  the  other  side.  On  September  26,  Suvaroff  finally  reached 
Altorf,  but  here  the  lake  barred  the  way.  Necessity  forced  him  to 
strike  into  a  path  over  the  Rossstock  and  Kinzig  pass  into  the  ^Nlutthen- 
thal.  But  it  was  too  late.  Availing  himself  of  the  favorable  moment, 
Massena  had  attacked  at  Zurich  the  isolated  armies  of  Korsakolf  and 
Hotze,  and  in  a  two  days'  fight  had  utterly  routed  them  ;  Hotze  himself 
had  fallen.  Suvaroff,  with  his  15,(W0  remaining  men,  had  now  to  climb 
through  the  new-fallen  snow  over  the  Prägel  pass  to  Glarus,  and  over 
the  Panixer  ])ass  to  Ilanz  (October  5-10) ;  it  was  oidy  on  reaching  Feld- 
kirch that  the  wretched  remains  of  his  proud  army  found  themselves  in 
safety.  The  Russians  were  full  of  intensest  bitterness  against  faithless 
and  treacherous  Austria,  to  whom  they  assigned  the  whole  blame  of  their 
disa.ster. 

A  few  davs  later,  the  Anglo-Russian  expedition  to  Hollan<l  also  met 
with  its  inglorious  issue.  On  August  27,  General  Sir  Ralph  Abercromby 
landed  at  Hehler  with  17,000  Englishmen  ;  at  the  sight  of  the  Orange 
colors  which  he  had  hoisted,  the  sailors  of  the  Batavian  fleet  broke  out 
into  open  mutiny,  and  made  over  themselves  and  their  ships  to  the  enemy. 
But  the  English  manned  the  ships  with  their  own  people  and  placed  the 
Batavians  on  shore.  With  this  the  last  trace  of  Orange  enthusiasm 
passed  awav.  A  precipitate  and  badly  managed  attack  made  by  the 
Russians,  who  arrived  somewhat  later,  on  the  Franco-Batavian  army 
under  Brune  and  Daeudels  at  Bergen,  on  September  19,  ended  in  an 
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utter  ik'fi'ut.  A  second  attack  on  Oet()l)er  2  hail  a  better  result,  but  the 
incapacity  of  tiie  Duke  ol"  York,  the  coniniander-in-eliiet',  suil'ered  th(! 
enemy  to  take  up  a  new  and  stronger  position  in  which  he  defied  all 
further  attacks. 

These  two  disasters  completed  the  rupture  of  the  coalition.  It 
scarcely  needed  iu  addition  the  astonishing  inactivity  of  the  archduke 
to  carry  into  etlect  the  threat  of  Kussia's  withdrawal.  Extremely  irri- 
tated, the  Emperor  Paul  recalled  his  troops,  broke  otf  diplomatic  inter- 
course with  England,  and  renounced  definitely  further  participation  iu 
the  war.  Suvarotf  on  his  i-ctuni  iiome  was  at  first  received  with  honor; 
Init  he  soon  fell  into  disfavor  witli  the  czar.  Shunned  by  all,  and  deeply 
humiliated,  he  died  on  May  bS,  18()(t. 

For  the  second  time  the  discord,  shortsightedness  and  preposterous 
management  of  the  allies  had  caused  the  failure  of  the  attempt  of  mo- 
narchical Europe  to  restrain  revolutionary  1*^ ranee.  But  during  this  war 
it  was  true  that  France  had  met  her  enemies  with  forces  wholly  differing 
from  those  engaged  iu  the  first.  Trained  in  numerous  camjiaigns,  her 
troops  went  into  an  engagement  full  of  confidence  in  themselves  and 
their  leaders.  Italy  alone  was  lost ;  at  all  other  points,  notwithstanding 
individual  mishaps,  assaults  had  been  repulsed.  But  to  those  relatively 
favorable  results  beyond  the  frontiers,  the  internal  situation  bore  little 
correspondence. 

After  Bonaparte's  de])arture,  the  war  of  conspiracies  and  coiipx  ^^(7((^s■ 
that  began  with  tlie  iJSth  Fructidor  was  now  again  (piieted.  But  every- 
where a  feeling  of  insecurity  prevailed.  Since  the  '22d  Floreal  the 
Directory  had  encounti'red  on  all  sides  only  hatred  or  contempt.  For 
the  disorders  in  administration  and  in  finances  inherited  from  its  pre- 
decessors, public  opinion  made  it  responsible,  as  well  as  for  tlie  shame- 
fully sudden  breaking  uj)  of  the  daughter  republics.  The  suj)plemeiit- 
ary  elections  in  May,  1709,  were  a  unanimous  sentence  of  condemna- 
tion of  the  government ;  the  opposition  in  the  legislative  body  had  a 
majority  by  union  of  Jacobins  and  Constitutionalists,  and  the  time  had 
arrived  for  avenging  itself  on  the  government  by  which  it  had  been  twice 
forcibly  repressed.  The  first  breach  in  the  government  was  eilected  by 
choosing  in  place  of  Rewbell,  who  retired,  Sieyes,  wiio  liad  just  retunied 
from  Berlin,  and  was  a  known  opponent  of  the  constitution  of  the  year 
III.  (1795);  then  in  concert  with  him,  and  by  the  s]>ecial  aid  of  Lucien 
Bonaparte,  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  constitutional  opposition,  the  three 
directors  Treilhanl,  IMerlin,  and  Tjarevelliere-Lepeaux,  were  (m  the 
uOth   Prairial  (June  18)  compelled  to  retire.     It  was  the  counterstroke 
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to  the  18th  Fnictidor,  tlie  coup  d'etat  of  the  legishitive  l)ody  against  tlie 
Directory.  Sieves  perceived  true  safety  to  consist  in  the  discovery  of 
the  right  form  of  constitiiti<in,  and  in  order  to  achieve  this  had  desired 
Talleyrand  for  a  colleague  ;  hut  the  council's  distrust  gave  him  as  asso- 
ciates three  inconsiderable  men,  Gohier,  Moulins,  and  Roger-Ducos. 
Little  as  Sieycs  and  his  friends  wished  to  break  with  their  associates  of 
the  30th  Prairial,  they  could  not  venture  to  tolerate  the  relapse  at- 
tempted by  the  Jacobins  to  the  old  disorders  of  the  Reigu  of  Terror. 
By  the  help  of  Fouche,  appointed  minister  of  police,  the  press  organs 
of  the  Jacobins  were  put  down  and  their  club  closed.  SieySs  needed  a 
man  of  action.  Finding  Bernadotte  inaccessible,  he  cast  his  eyes  upon 
Joubert ;  but  Joubert  fell  at  Novi ;  Äloreau,  whom  he  now  approached, 
was  too  timid.  Then  Talleyrand  presented  the  name  of  his  friend 
Bonaparte.  The  I'ecalling  of  the  Egyptian  army  and  its  general  was 
determined  upon.  Admiral  Brueix,  who  was  lying  before  Savona,  was 
directed  to  unite  the  Spanish  tleet  with  his  own,  defeat  the  English,  and 
then  brinff  home  the  armv  that  had  been  severed  I'nim  France.  But  the 
dispatch  which  recalled  Bonaparte  Ibund  him  already  on  French  soil. 

On  the  news  of  his  arrival,  a  mountain,  as  it  were,  was  lifted  from 
all  hearts;  wherever  he  came  he  was  feted  as  the  expected  deliverer. 
Scarcely  had  he  arrived  in  Paris,  when  he  was  master  of  the  situation. 
No  one  thought  of  calling  him  to  account  because  he  had  abandoned 
his  army ;  no  one  saw  in  his  unsuccessful  expedition  anything  except 
its  daring  character.  To  him  who  hitherto  had  not  compromised  him- 
self by  fellowship  with  any  party  whatever,  flocked  men  of  all  parties, 
warriors  and  politicians.  The  most  important  advantage  for  him  was, 
however,  that  he  found  a  conspiracy  already  prepared  and  long  since 
organized,  which  still  lacked  only  the  man  of  action.  Yet  there  were 
obstacles  to  be  overcome.  The  Jacobins,  whom  he  first  approached, 
would  hear  nothing  of  a  dictatorship,  and  Fouche's  attempt  to  bring 
him  into  unison  with  his  friend  Barras  failed.  Now  first  Bonaparte 
turned  to  Sieyes.  On  October  .30  the  agreement  between  the  two  came 
to  a  conclusion.  The  chief  thing  was  to  make  sure  of  the  troops.  It 
was  not  difficult  for  Bonaparte's  companions  in  arms  to  work  upon  the 
soldiers,  who  cared  nothing  for  the  republic,  but  much  for  this  favorite 
of  the  goddess  of  fortune.  Bonaparte  undertook  personally,  with  the 
assistance  of  his  wife,  to  lull  to  sleep  the  suspicions  of  the  two  directors 
Gohier  and  Moulins. 

On  the  morning  of  the  18th  Brumaire  (November  9),  two  of  those 
privy  to  the  plot  opened  the  session  of  the  Council  of  Ancients  with  a 
moving  representation  of  the  dangers  that  menaced  the  republic.     As 
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can;  liad  heeii  taken  not  to  invite  those  nieniliers  fVoiii  wlioni  opposition 
was  apprehended,  three  deerees,  previously  prepared  by  the  conspirators, 
were  adopteil  without  dehiy.  The  first  exercised  the  power  by  the  con- 
stitution pertaining  to  tiie  Council  of  An(;ients,  of  removing  (avowedly 
for  protection  ag~ainst  a  Jacobin  conspiracy)  the  kjgislative  body  to 
St.-(?loud;  the  second,  to  secure  the  execution  of  this  decree,  coniniitted 
the  supreme  command  of  the  entire  military  iiircr  [<>  (icneral  Bona- 
parte; the  third  contained  a  summons  to  the  population  to  niainlain 
a  peaceable  attitude.  Meanwhile,  under  ])retenei'  of  a  rcxicw,  llona- 
partc  liad  assendjled  a  great  number  of  supcrioi-  and  stall'  olliecrs  l)e- 
lore  his  dwelling  in  the  line  de  la  V'ictoire.  One  of  the  generals  who 
had  little  knowledgi;  of  the  movement,  Lefebvre,  the  commandant  of 
i'aris,  sull'ered  himself  to  be  easily  won  over.  Jionajiarte  read  the  decree 
to  tlios(;  assembled;  to  his  ([uestion,  coidd  he  count  upon  them?  an 
entiuisiastic  assent  replied.  At  the  head  of  a  splendid  suite  h(>  repaired 
to  the  Council  of  Ancients,  in  order  to  take  tin;  required  oath;  it  was 
immediately  observed  that  he  swore  oidy  to  maintain  true  freedom  and 
not  to  the  constitution  of  the  year  III.,  yet  the  president  cut  olf  discus- 
sion. On  the  same  pretence  Lucien  Bonaparte,  as  president  of  the  Five 
Ilinidred,  anticipated  all  questions.  The  troops  drawn  up  li)r  review 
received  the  general  with  enthusiasm.  .\s  soon  as  the  success  of  the 
enterprise  was  decided,  Fouclie  and  Augereau  hastened  to  give  their  as- 
sent. Bernadotte,  on  the  contrary,  allh<iugli  tlie  brotiier-in-law  of  .losepli 
Bonaitarte,  remained  immovable.  Moreati  was  charged  witli  the  most  dis- 
agreeable post:  it  devolved  on  him  to  keej)  wat(;h  at  the  ljiix<'mboin'g 
over  the  directors,  Gohier  and  Moulius,  who  refused  to  resign,  h'rom  the 
timid  Barras  his  resignation  was  MTcsted  by  Talleyrand  without  dilliculty. 
Sieves  and  Ducos  had  already  resigned,  according  to  previous  agree- 
ment; thus  there  was  no  longer  any  government  in  e.xistence,  a  puff  of 
wind  had  carried  it  away.  So  sure  did  Bonaparte  feel  of  the  residt  that 
he  reje(;tc(l  the  suggestion  made  by  Sieves  of  arresting  the  most  dangerous 
members  of  the  two  councils.  Behind  the  despised  constitution  there 
stood  neither  a  people  capable  of  self-government,  nor  an  harmonious  and 
resolute  party.  But  in  earnest  opposition  to  a  political  body,  which  was 
undergoing  decomposition,  there  stoo<l  as  the  oidy  organized  ])owcr  a 
proud  army,  through  which  was  poured  forth  the  entire  national  energy 
of  France. 

On  the  following  day  (19th  Brumaire)  it  was  not  till  two  o'clock  that 
the  sessions  of  the  two  councils  c<nM  be  o])ened  at  St.  Cloud.  The  great 
majoritv  of  the  Five  TTundred.  wlio  were  sincerely  re])nbliean  in  senti- 
ment, adopted  with  enthusiasm  a  resolution  to  renew  their  oaths  to  sup- 
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port  the  constitution.  The  time-wasting  ceremony  in  connection  with 
the  calling  of  the  ndl  only  gave  the  conspirators  time  for  completing 
these  preparations.  Wiien  JJonaparte  at  four  o'clock  a])peare(l  in  the 
Council  of  Ancients,  he  was  in  great  agitation;  he  saw  that  all  would 
not  pass  oti'so  smoothly  as  on  the  day  preceding.  Being  required  to  dis- 
close the  plot  by  wliicii,  as  pretentled,  the  npiihlic  was  menaced,  lie  spoke 
confusedly  and  disconnectedly,  and  wlien  one  of  tlie  council  demanded 
of  him  to  swear  to  tlie  constitution,  Bona])arte  overwhelmed  him  with 
cutting  reproaches  in  regard  to  the  numberless  violations  l)v  wiiich  this 
constitution  had  been  rent  in  pieces.  In  the  Five  Hundred  the  sight 
of  the  grcnatliers  that  accompanied  him  raised  a  atorm  of  indignation. 
The  most  courageous  rushed  upon  iiim,  thrust  him  back,  heaped  invec- 
tives upon  him  :  "  Away  !  outlaw  the  dictator  ! "  He  was  seized  by  the 
throat  and  violently  shaken.  Pale,  half-fainting,  his  grenadiers  Ijronght 
him  out  of  the  hall.  In  vain  did  Lucien  seek  to  appease  the  storm. 
Lucien,  wdio  had  caused  his  brother  to  be  brought  out  by  soldiers, 
harangued  the  grenadiers,  wlio  hesitated  to  lay  hands  on  the  representa- 
tives of  the  people.  At  a  charging  step,  with  beat  of  dnnn,  Murat  led 
them  against  the  assembly  ;  in  a  few  moments  the  hall  was  cleared. 

At  a  late  hour  in  the  evening  some  twenty  of  the  Five  Hundred  came 
together  under  Lucien's  presidency,  and  expressed  to  tlie  commanding 
general  and  his  officers  the  tiianks  of  the  country  ;  furthermore  they 
decreed  the  erection  of  a  ]>rovisional  consulate,  consisting  of  Bonaparte, 
Sicyos  and  Roger-Ducos,  the  adjournment  of  the  legislative  body  to  the 
1st  Ventose  (February  20),  and  the  expulsion  from  it  of  fifty-seven  mem- 
bers. A  few  days  later,  a  decree  of  the  consuls  sentenced  thirty-seven 
persons  to  be  deported  to  Cayenne,  and  twenty-two,  including  Jourdan, 
to  be  banished  to  the  island  of  Re.  With  regard  to  others  it  was  con- 
sidered sufficient  to  j)lace  them  under  police  supervision. 

The  first  and  most  decided  step  toward  the  restoration  of  monarchical 
power  was  made  ;  the  rule  of  a  petty  minority,  which  for  six  years  had 
held  down  the  struggling  people  under  a  harsh  and  unw-orthy  yoke,  was 
at  an  end. 
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CHAPTEK   VIII. 

THE    CONSULATE. 

THE  ease  with  whicli  the  political  stratagem  had  been  executed  was 
equaled  by  the  readiuess  with  which  the  country  recognized  tlie 
finished  transaction.  To  the  people  this  laurel-crowned  son  of  the 
Revolution  seemed  to  be  the  one  destined  by  fate  to  end  the  Revolution 
and  at  the  same  time  to  endanger  none  of  its  Ijenefits.  Having 
remained  aloof  from  parties,  he  became  the  reconciler  of  them  all.  His 
saying,  "  I  belong  to  no  party  Imt  to  France;  whoever  loves  France 
and  obeys  the  government,  is  of  my  party,"  spoke  the  truth,  l)ut  it  was 
not  the  utterance  of  disinterested  love  of  country.  For  the  moment  his 
personal  ambition  was  in  harmony  with  tlie  longing  of  the  nation  for 
the  strono;  hand  which  should  deliver  it  from  lawlessness.  That  the 
1 9th  Bnunaire  placed  three  consuls  at  the  head  of  the  state  was  from  the 
first  practically  disregarded  ;  the  chief  power  was  embodied  exclusively 
in  the  person  of  Bonaparte.  So  exclusively  were  the  eyes  of  all  directed 
to  him  that  the  services  of  IMassena  were  overlooked,  and  the  victor  of 
Zurich  was  obliged  to  suffer  himself  to  be  transferred  to  the  head  of  the 
Italian  army,  wliicli  had  hecn  pressed  back  totlic  IJivic'i-a,  while  his  cirm- 
mand  in  Switzerland  was  given  to  Moreau.  J>runc  (piickly  abandoned 
his  original  purpose  of  marching  on  Paris  to  save  the  constitution,  and 
joined  the  new  government.  The  barbarous  law  relating  to  hostages, 
passed  on  July  12,  was  immediately  repealed;  by  the  rescinding  of  the 
enforced  loan,  peace  was  restored  with  the  financial  world ;  and  the  return 
of  the  emigris  to  France  was  facilitated. 

Sieyes  flattered  himself  that  now  the  time  had  come  to  put  in  opera- 
tion that  masterpiece  of  a  constitution  which  he  had  long  had  in  mind, 
a  bungling  and  wholly  chimerical  performance,  which,  with  its  complex 
electoral  system,  its  artificial  partition  of  functions  among  different  repre- 
sentative bodies,  its  combined  executive  consisting  of  two  consuls,  tlie 
one  for  peace,  the  other  for  war,  and  a  grand  elector,  superior  to  both, 
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appoiiiteti  to  represent  tlie  nntiuii  in  i(irei<;n  allairs,  served  only  :is  proof 
of  the  weakness  and  folly  of  its  author.  But  Bonaparte  would  not  have 
this.  The  bloodless  pluintuni  of  tlie  grand  elector  was  sujijjlauted  by 
a  first  consul,  froui  whom,  as  possessor  of  the  united  governing  power, 
all  appointments  should  proceed ;  to  his  two  colleagues  there  remained 
only  the  restricted  province  of  covering,  with  the  appearance  of  repub- 
lican forms,  the  establishment  of  monarchical  authority,  which  was  actu- 
ally accomplished.  Among  the  corporate  bodies  standing  by  the  side 
of  the  government  and  appointed  by  it,  the  most  conspicuous  place  was 
assigned  to  the  council  of  state,  to  whom  were  entrusted  the  ])rcpara- 
tion  and  presentation  of  proposed  laws.  Tlie  right  of  universal  sntfrage 
was  nominally  maintained,  but  the  election  of  the  members  of  tiie  legis- 
lative assemblies,  as  well  as  its  own,  was  made  by  a  senate  of  eighty 
members  from  a  list  of  5000  notables  obtained  by  a  double  process  of 
election;  to  the  tribunate  pertained  only  tlie  riglit  to  discuss  propositions 
with  the  representatives  of  the  government,  yet  without  a  vote;  on  the 
other  hand,  the  legislative  body  had  the  right  to  vote  upon  the  prop- 
ositions of  the  tribunate  without  debate.  Every  state  councillor  and 
senator  received  25,000  francs,  every  one  of  the  hundred  tribunes  20,000 
francs,  and  of  the  three  hundred  legislators  each  received  1 5,000  francs. 
The  senate  was  soon  converted  into  an  asylum  for  aged  celebrities  or 
such  as  l)v  s]>eeial  devotedness  had  rendered  themselves  worthy  of 
reward;  in  the  tribunate  all  opposition  was  obliged  to  exhaust  itself  in 
mere  words.  Under  the  hand  of  Bonaparte  the  sUiifnlly  contrived 
scheme  of  Sieyes  became  only  an  instrument  of  despotism,  but  not 
once  did  its  author  summon  courage  to  act  in  opposition.  Bonaparte,  by 
satisfying  his  love  of  gold,  had  made  him  harmless,  and  he  was  base 
enough  to  be  content  with  the  presidency  of  the  senate.  The  formality 
of  a  popular  vote  concerning  the  constitution  of  the  year  YIII.  secured 
an  almost  unanimous  approval.  The  two  other  consuls  were  ( 'ambaceres, 
a  distinguished  jurist,  and  Lebrun,  a  useful  administrator.  Once  more 
the  Tuileries  received  a  monarch,  only  he  was  styled  First  Gonsul. 

The  legacy  upon  which  the  consulate  entered  was  a  great  chaos. 
Only  tlie  situation  of  the  rural  population,  in  comparison  with  former 
times,  was  considerably  improved,  amid  the  general  overturning  of 
business  relations,  and  despite  the  heavy  burdens  imposed  by  war ; 
to  such  an  extent  had  the  alirogation  of  the  old  system  of  taxation 
and  of  feudal  rights  stimulated  the  industry  of  the  husbandman.  On 
the  contrary,  everything  that  jiroeeeded  from  the  government  was  in 
utter  confusion.  Tiie  state,  bankrupt  and  without  credit,  paid  neither 
officers  nor  soldiers.    The  administration  and  maintenance  of  justice  even 
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as  yet  were  scarcely  iu  existence,  streets  atul  bridges  were  impassable, 
the  canals  had  become  unnavigahle,  the  harbors  (illed  with  sand,  and 
ciiaritable  institutions  were  destitute  of  means.  It  recjuired  a  will  as 
absolute  and  a  mind  as  fertile  in  resources  as  that  of  lj()iiai)arte  to  create 
coherence  out  of  this  dissolution,  and  to  bring  order  out  of  this  confusion. 
To  meet  the  most  urgent  demands  a  loan  of  12,0Ü0,()()0  francs  at  12|  per 
cent.,  the  rate  to  which  the  business  comnuniity  of  Paris  had  become  accus- 
tomed, was  secured  ;  in  a  fortnight  the  hoards  of  assessment  were  regu- 
lated ;  in  less  than  a  year's  time  the  tax-rolls  were  prepared,  and  the 
arrearages  of  1799  were  collected  ;  in  the  year  next  following  began  the 
great  labor  of  the  registry  of  lands,  the  indirect  taxes  were  re-established 
under  the  name  of  droifs  reuiÜK,  and  the  Bank  of  France  was  founded. 
In  order  to  provide  maintenance  for  the  army,  new  contributions  were 
exacted  from  the  great  merchants  of  Genoa,  the  Batavian  Kepublic  was 
compelled  to  furnish  subsistence  for  troops  that  were  no  longer  in  its 
territorv,  and  to  pay  to  France  a  ransom  of  40,000,000  francs  for  the  city 
of  Flushing,  and  Hamburg  was  obliged  to  buy  back,  at  an  expense  of 
four  to  six  million  francs,  tiie  friendship  of  France,  forfeited  by  deliver- 
ing up  the  Irish  refugees.  From  the  first,  Bonaparte  had  considered  the 
obtaining  of  booty  the  principal  object  of  war.  The  first  requisite  for 
I'emoving  tiie  anarchy  that  pervaded  the  administration  was  to  substitute 
for  boards  chosen  by  the  people  single  officers  appointed  by  the  govern- 
ment. Bonaparte  in  this  respect  went  back  to  the  centralization  of  the 
old  regime,  only  he  completed  it  by  converting  it  into  a  mechanism  which 
allowed  the  government  to  direct  a  nation  of  thirty  millions  as  if  it  were 
a  regiment  of  soldiers.  The  prefects  as  chief  officers  of  a  department 
were,  according  to  Bonaparte's  expression,  merely  so  many  first  consuls 
in  small ;  and  the  whole  system  with  its  prefects,  subprefects,  and  mayors, 
was  a  hierarchy  of  dictatorships,  one  rising  above  another,  all  of  which 
were  combined  in  a  supreme  head.  This  machinery,  admirable  so  far  as 
respects  facile  administration  and  the  furtherance  of  material  prosperity, 
has  become  so  rooted  in  the  life  of  the  French  people,  that  it  has  survived 
all  later  changes  in  the  form  of  government,  and  up  to  the  present  time 
remains  undisturbed  ;  but  it  put  a  final  period  to  the  overturning  which 
began  in  the  year  1789.  The  Revolution  freed  the  soil  of  France  utterly 
from  the  fetters  of  the  feudal  system,  but  it  did  not  bring  political  free- 
dom to  the  French  people,  and  the  complete  disappointment  in  the 
attempt  at  self-government  only  made  tliem  ripe  for  slavery.  Further- 
more, the  administration  of  justice,  for  which  a  court  of  cassation  was 
erected  as  a  court  of  last  resort,  came  into  complete  dependence  upon  the 
government.     The  jurymen  were  no  longer  elected,  but  named  by  the 
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prefects,  ami  tliu  poriiiaiuiicc  oi'  iliu  judges  was  virlually  abolislit'tl  by 
the  fact  tliat  tlic  government  held  in  its  hands  the  entire  power  of  pro- 
motion. With  the  church,  tiie  state  establislied  jwaee  by  giving  ])ack  to 
the  parishes  their  places  of  worship  and  by  releasing  all  ini))risoned 
priests  on  tlieir  engagement  to  observe  tiie  constitution.  The  persecu- 
tion of  the  emigres  was  discontinued,  and  on  their  a])pli('ation  they  were 
allowed  to  return.  Instead  of  re])ublican  turmoil  the  silence  of  obedience 
prevailed ;  all  the  Parisian  journals  were  su])pressed,  to  the  niunljer 
of  thirteen,  avowedly  during  the  continuance  of  the  war  only,  l)ut  the 
press  remained  mute  lor  the  entire  period  of  I'onaparle's  supremacy. 
The  only  place  where  a  I'ree  word  could  be  s])(>kcn  was  the  rostrum  of 
the  tribunate.  Never  has  a  nim-e  anxiously  mmlcrate  o])p(isiti(in  existed 
than  that  which  came  from  the  minority  of  this  body  ;  yet  this  did  not 
protect  it  from  the  reproach  of  factious  animosity. 

For  the  establishment  of  peace  and  order  in  the  inl(ri<ir  was  needed 
only  the  close  of  the  civil  war  in  the  west.  T^a  Vendee  suffered  itself 
to  be  won  over  by  the  prospect  of  the  restoration  of  the  rights  of  the 
church,  and  accepted  the  profllered  reconciliation.  In  Normandy  and 
Brittanv,  on  the  contrary,  the  royalist  chiefs,  Cadoudal,  Bourniont,  and 
Comte  de  Frotte,  .sought  negotiation  only  as  a  means  of  gaining  time. 
As  soon  as  Bonaparte  understood  this,  he  determined  on  their  pitiless 
annihilation.  The  insurgents  were  outlawed,  the  provinces  were  declared 
in  a  state  of  siege,  the  too  humane  (General  Hedouville  was  replaced  by 
the  unfeeling  Brnne,  and  all  o])position  was  cruelly  beaten  down. 

Notwithstanding  this  comprehensive  activity,  the  thoughts  of  the 
First  Consul  were  above  all  directed  to  war.  To  him  war  was  not  a 
means,  but  an  end;  he  al.so  needed  fresh  laurels  in  order  to  justify  his 
usurpation.  It  was  only  because  he  perceived  the  great  need  of  his 
people  to  establish  themselves  peacefully  in  the  new  conditions,  that  he 
sought  to  create  the  appearance  of  having  done  all  in  his  power  to  restore 
peace  to  the  world.  And  no  one  understood  better  than  he  how  to  jilace 
such  a  piece  of  deception  on  the  stage.  Again,  in  a  pathetic  letter,  he 
conjured  the  King  of  England  and  the  German  emperor  in  the  name  of 
humanity  to  ofier  their  hands  in  peace,  and  to  jiut  an  end  to  the  war 
which  had  desolated  tiio  world  for  the  past  eight  years.  No  wor.sc 
service  could  have  been  rendered  to  the  writer  of  this  letter  than  to  have 
taken  him  at  his  word.  But  Pitt  counted  ujion  the  exhaustion  of  the 
enemy  and  the  capture  of  the  French  army  in  Egypt;  he  lielii'ved  in  the 
inconstancy  of  the  J^rench  and  did  not  believe  in  the  durability  of  the 
dictatorship  of  Bonaparte,  and  hojied,  therefore,  that  if  the  coalition 
could  only  be  maintained  for  two  mimtlis.  it  would  be  able  to  secure  a 
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Fig.  72.— Frederick  William  III.  From  an  engraving,  1817,  by  F.  Forster  (1790-1872); 
original  painting  from  life,  at  Paris,  1814,  by  F.  Gerard  (1770-1837).  Frame  by  L. 
Visconti  (1791-1853). 
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far  more  advanfasjfoous  peace  tliaii  at  present.  Tlic  answer,  addressed  l)y 
Lord  (Jraiiville,  in  tlie  name  of  the  Knijlisli  t^overnnienl,  to  TalleyraiKl, 
as  French  minister  of  foreign  alfairs,  demanded,  as  tiie  first  condition  of 
any  negotiations,  that  France  sliould  renonnce  lier  system  of  land  robbery 
and  propa<randism,  and  tliat  lier  internal  condition  shonld  otfer  a  snfficient 
security  for  tliis  by  the  restoration  of  the  ancient  dynasty.  This  was 
the  manifesto  of  that  great  and  embittered  contest  against  the  universal 
supremacy  of  Bonaparte  which  Kngland  was  to  carry  on  for  fifteen  years 
more.  Tiingut,  now  master  of  nearly  all  Italy,  also  declined  to  negotiate 
without  his  allies  and  on  the  basis  of  Campo-Formio. 

A  far  more  friendly  reception  did  Bonaparte's  envoy,  Duroe,  experi- 
ence at  Berlin.  Even  at  the  beginning  of  the  war.  King  Frederick 
William  III.  (Fig.  72)  had  withstood  the  efforts  of  his  minister,  llang- 
witz,  to  induce  him  to  join  the  coalition.  The  furthest  point  to  which 
he  veiitm'ed  in  a  conference  with  the  Duke  of  Brunswick  at  I'etershagen, 
in  .Time,  1791t,  was  the  decision  to  j)ropose,  in  the  negotiations  for  peace, 
the  freedom  of  Holland  and  tlio  left  bank  of  liie  Kliine,  and  in  ease  of 
necessity  to  enforce  this  by  raising  an  army.  .\  poli('y  favoring  a  general 
restoration  was  far  from  him;  fh(>  elevation  of  Bonaparte  was  hailed  at 
Berlin  as  a  security  for  the  return  of  order  with  peace,  but  the  dispcsition 
to  agree  to  Duroc's  suggestions  with  regard  to  an  alliance  was  still  want- 
ing; the  king  j)romised  only  to  abide  by  the  pre-existing  neutrality,  to 
keep  back  the  smaller  .states  from  formally  acceding  to  the  coalition,  after 
the  example  of  Bavaria  and  Wiirtemberg,  and  to  promote  a  connection 
with  Russia.  To  play  the  ])art  of  intermediary  and  umpire,  and  to  spare 
the  resources  of  Prussia,  while  the  other  powers  shoidd  utterly  exhaust 
themselves,  this  was  and  remained  the  purpose  which  tlie  fainthearted- 
ness ])revailing  at  Berlin  took  pleasin-e  in  cherishing. 

The  Austrians  planned  for  the  campaign  of  1 HOO  an  attack  on 
Switzerland  ;  the  possession  of  this  commanding  position  was  to  be  ren- 
dered useless  for  the  French  by  ojierations  on  their  flanks,  Kray  on  the 
right  keeping  himself  rather  on  the  defensive,  to  prevent  the  French 
from  passing  into  South  Germany,  until  on  the  left  Mclas  should  have 
crossed  the  Apennines;  Genoa  was  to  be  taken,  and,  in  combination 
with  an  English  land  force  which  was  assembling  at  Minorca,  an  inva- 
sion of  southern  France  was  to  be  commenced.  The  confidence  of  success 
was  great,  .so  great  that  more  than  anything  else  it  assi-sted  Bonajwrte's 
plan  to  attack  Melas  in  the  rear  and  to  destroy  him.  Moreau,  at  the 
head  of  110,000  men,  was  to  j)ress  back  the  Austrians  along  the  Danube; 
MassSna,  with  25,000  men,  was  to  hold  Melas  fast  on  the  Genoese  coast 
l)y  a  stubborn  resistance,  in  order  that  the  way  over  the  .Alps  to  llpj)er 
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Italy  sliDtild  remain  open  to  l?oiia])art('.  The  darin«;  nature  of  tlie 
enterprii^e  eliarnied  iiini.  'I'lie  noisy  j)ut)li<-ity  with  whieli  tlie  pretenih'd 
army  of  reserve  at  llijnn  was  spoken  of,  wiicre,  however,  only  a  few 
battalions  were  to  he  .seen,  completely  answered  its  purpose  in  deluding 
the  enemy.  The  real  army,  unobserved  by  the  enemy,  was  quartered  in 
detachments  between  Chrdon.s-sur-Marne  and  Lyons,  ready  to  concen- 
trate at  a  moment's  notice.  Time  pressed,  for  at  the  beg-inninfj  of  April, 
Melas,  after  hot  opposition,  had  made  himself  master  of  the  pas.ses  of  the 
Apennines;  from  the  21st,  Massena  was  blocked  up  in  Genoa  by  General 
Ott,  while  Melas  was  tbilowing  up,  toward  the  Var,  the  other  division  of 
the  French  under  Sudiet.  Moreau  could  delay  no  longer.  He  cro.s.scd  the 
Rhine  siinidtaneously  at  Strasl)urii',  Altbrcisach,  and  Basel.  The  brave 
Krav,  wild  iinil  the  ciiiel' cdiiiniand  (inly  because  ,Vr<hdid<e  Charles,  aiiirry 
with  the  council  of  war,  had  resigned,  was  now  occupying  a  far  extended 
line  reaching  from  \'orarli)erg  tin-ough  the  Black  Forest  to  the  Rhine,  and 
so  managed  that  lie  aiwavs  liiund  iiiinsclf,  at  the  tiecisive  jioint,  with  an 
inferior  force.  Attacked  on  May  .'5,  at  Engen,  he  retreated  on  receiving 
intelligence  that  Lecourlx!  had  crossed  at  Schati'hausen  and  iiad  taken 
Stockach ;  on  the  öth  he  was  obliged  to  yield  Moeskirch  to  the  enemy, 
and  after  Saint-C\T  had  gained  possession  of  Biberach  and  the  ^letten- 
berg,  he  sought  jirotcclion  under  the  walls  of  Ulm.  The  efforts  of  Moreau 
to  draw  him  out  of  this  position  were  long  fruitless,  but  his  chief  object, 
to  throw  the  Austrians  on  the  Danube  and  thus  to  remove  them  as  far 
as  possible  from  the  ])asses  of  the  Alps,  was  attained.  From  the  further 
prosecution  of  the  advantages  obtained  Moreau  was  prevented  by  the  order 
to  send  20,000  men  toward  the  St.  Gotthard.  AMien  Kray  saw  that  he  was 
threatened  in  the  rear,  he  evacuated  his  position  and  retreated,  after  sev- 
eral engagements,  ujxm  Nördlingen  and  Neuburg,  whence  he  reached  the 
Inn  unmolested.  Then  Moreau,  to  whom  it  was  of  greater  importance 
to  maintain  his  connection  with  the  army  of  Italy  than  to  follow  up  the 
Austrians,  turned  his  course  toward  the  Isar,  and  on  June  'IX  occujiied 
Munich.  A  truce  was  concluded  at  Parsdorf  on  July  lö,  after  the 
Austrians  in  these  battles  and  on  the  retreat  had  lost  ;}0,()00  men  out  of 
76,000. 

Mass6na's  call  for  help  induced  the  First  Consul  to  give  tiie  preference 
to  the  pass  of  the  (ireat  St.  Bernard  (Fig.  73)  in  order  to  cross  into 
Italv.  Since  the  constitution  did  not  allow  him  to  take  the  supreme  com- 
mand in  person,  it  was  nominally  assigned  to  Berthier.  The  ditliculties 
of  this  crossing  of  the  Alps,  executed  between  the  15th  and  20th  of 
May,  have  been  greatlv  exagirerated  by  Bonaparte  and  his  eulogists,  but 
the  skill  with  which  it  was  carried  out  deserves  admiration.    (For  a  letter 
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written  bv  Bonaparte  to  Josepliine  at  tliis  time,  see  Plate  XX.')  From 
Geneva  by  way  of  Martinach  the  aseeiit  commenced ;  for  the  trans])(n'ta- 
tion  of  the  army  baggage,  a  great  number  of  mules  were  provided ;  the 
gun-carriages  were  taken  apart,  tlie  pieces  of  artillery  were  put  into  the 
trunks  of  trees  hollowed  out  for  the  purpose,  and  to  these  the  soldiers 
eagerly  harnessed  themselves;  at  the  hospice  on  the  summit  of  the  ])ass 
refreshments  were  awaiting  those  who  came  up;  the  unvarying  favor- 
able weather  increased  their  zeal  and  lightened  tlicir  fatigue.  Every- 
thing promised  the  happiest  success,  when  suddenly,  as  the  vanguard 
was  descending  the  narrow  valley-road  of  the  Dora  Baltca,  Fort  Bard 
blocked  up  the  way,  presenting  an  insurniountalile  obstacle.  A  rocky 
path,  however,  was  discovered,  wiiich  men  and  horses  could  traverse. 
Marmont  brought  the  cannun  safely  l)y  in  a  dark  stormy  night,  the  sol- 
diers who  drew  them  receiving  a  higii  reward.  Smaller  detachments  had 
followed  the  path  over  the  Little  St.  Bernard  and  Mont  C'enis.  At  the 
head  of  40,000  men  the  new  Hannibal  now  stood  suddenly  upon  the 
plain  of  Lombardy,  and  by  a  rapid  attack  gained  possession  of  the 
important  crossing  of  the  Po  at  Piaceiiza.  He  made  his  entry  into 
[Milan  (June  2),  and  proclaimed  the  restoration  of  the  Cisalpine  Republic. 
But  ^lassena,  after  consuminij  the  last  thinir  eatable,  had  to  surrender 
Genoa  on  June -1,  securing  an  unmolested  retreat;  out  of  Lö.OOO  men, 
he  led  away  some  8000.  Alrea<ly,  INIelas,  when  he  could  no  longer 
doubt  of  the  unexpected  appearance  of  an  enemy  in  his  rear,  had 
hastened  personally  to  Turin;  he  a])pointed  Alessandria  as  a  rendezvous. 
General  Ott,  who  endeavored   to  deliver   Piacenza    from    the    French, 

1  Plate  XX. 
Facsimile  of  a  letter  from  Napoleon  I.  to  his  wife  Josephine. 

Dated:  Martigny.  Floreal  28  (Floreal=April  20  to  May  20i  in  the  year  VIII.  of  the 
republic. 

( In  the  possession  of  Herr  Lessing  [Landgerichtsdirektor]  at  Berlin. ) 

TEASSCRIPTION. 

Martifitn/,  !e  28  floreal  an  S  de  In  RepuhUiiiie. 

Je  suis  ici  depuis  trois  jours  an  milieu  de  Valais  et  des  alpes  dans  un  convent  de 
bemardin.  I'on  ny  voit  jamais  le  soleil  juge  si  Ion  y  est  agreablement  j  aime  bien  de  te 
voir  gronder  toi  qui  es  a  paris  au  milieu  des  plaisirs  et  de  bonne  eorapagnie. 

Tarmee  file  en  italic  nous  sommes  a  aost  mais  le  St.  bernard  offre  bien  de  ditticultes  a 
vainere. 

je  t'ai  ecrit  souvent  quant  a  mille  hortence  quand  eile  sera  grande  dame  on  lui  ccrira 
aujonrdhni  eile  est  trop  petite  Ton  necrit  pas  aux  enfants. 

cette  pauvre  mad  lucai  est  done  morte !  eile  a  bien  souffert.  Son  mari  doit  etre  bien 
triste.     Je  le  plains ! !  perdre  sa  femme  cest  perdu  si  non  la  gloire  au  moins  le  bonheur. 

Mille  ehoses  aimables  a  hortence  et  mille  douceurs  a  ma  Josephine. 

B. 

On  the  outside :  a  Madame  Bonaparte. 
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encountered  Lannes  at  Castcggio,  June  9,  and  in  a  stubborn  engagonient 
was  tlirown  back  upon  Monti'bcllo.  Mcaiilinic  IJdiiaparte  remained  at 
Straticlia,  witliout  ^nva  intelliiL;(ii(c  rcspeelin«:;  the  eiieniys  position  ; 
finally  on  llic  \'l[\i  \\v  niardird  towani  Alessandria.  I'inii  in  llie  delu- 
sion that  the  enemy  sought  to  escape  him,  he  aimed  to  throw  himself 
upon  (ienoa,  and  tiierefore,  contrary  to  his  wont,  disj)ersed  his  forces 
over  ditl'erent  roads.  Melas,  however,  had  eome  to  tlie  conclusion 
to  seek  his  antagonist  and  open  the  way  to  Piacenza.  While  thus 
advancing,  on  the  14th,  he  came  npon  the  corps  of  Victor  and  Laimes 
at  Marengo  (Fig.   74).     The  battle    raged    aroinid    llic  village    for  six 
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BATTLE.JUNE  14,1800. 


Fig, 


-Vicinity  of  Marengo :  to  illustrate  the  battle  on  .lime  II,  1800. 


hiiiirs,  until  finally  it  remained  favorable  to  the  Austrians.  The  coming 
up  of  the  division  of  Monnier,  and  immediately  after  of  Bonaparte  with 
the  small  force  of  his  gnard,  renewed  the  conflict,  but  these  troo])s  wei'e 
also  repulsed  by  Ott,  and  the  right  wing  and  centre  of  the  French  were 
driven  back  in  a  flight  that  could  not  be  checked.  Sure  of"  the  victory, 
and  overcome  by  fatigue,  Melas  handed  over  the  pursuit  to  his  chief  of 
staff,  von  Zach,  and  rode  back  to  Alessandria,  at  the  same  moment  when 
Dcsaix,  with  5000  men,  appeared  near  St.  Giuliano  on  the  battlefield; 
on  his  march  to  Novi  he  had  turned  hither,  hearing  the  cannonade, 
before  Bonaparte's  call  for  help  had  reached  him.  He  threw  himself 
against  the  enemy  who  were  pressing  after  the  French;  he  himself  fell; 
his  brigade  retreated   in   confusion,  but  the  victors  also  had  carelesslv 
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loosened  their  ranks.  With  quick  decision  Kellcrmann  rnshcd  with 
tliree  squadrons  into  the  breach.  A  panic  fell  upon  tiie  enemy;  the  j)nr- 
sned  took  breath,  tliey  turned  and  renewed  the  attack;  6000  Austrians 
were  cut  off  and  laid  down  tluir  arms,  Zach  and  his  entire  staff  were 
made  prisoners. 

So  ended  this  memorable  battle,  the  actual  particulars  of  which 
Bonaparte  utterly  disfigured  in  his  reports.  Completely  overcome  by 
this  unprecedented  change  of  fortune,  Rlelas  on  the  15th  signed  a  con- 
vention at  Alessandria,  in  virtue  of  wliicii  he  witiidrew  behind  the  Po 
and  Mincio  until  the  arrival  of  an  answer  fnun  his  government  to  Bona- 
parte's proposals  of  peace.  By  one  blow  all  the  fruits  of  Suvaroff's 
victories  were  lost. 

The  First  Consul  then  gave  up  the  supreme  command  in  Italy  to 
Massena  and  returned  to  Paris.  He  contemptuously  declined  every 
kind  of  festal  reception.  It  wounded  him  deeply  that,  in  his  absence, 
some,  out  of  honest  care  for  the  state,  and  others,  in  the  secret  hope  of 
becoming  liis  heirs,  had  discussed  the  irreverent  question,  who,  in  the 
event  of  SDmething  mortal  liefilling  him,  should  take  his  place.  But  lie 
was  still  more  angry  witli  the  tribunate  because  they  had  ventured,  with 
their  acts  of  homage  offered  to  him,  to  mingle  the  recollection  of  the  heroic 
death  of  Desaix  (Figs.  75,  76)  and  the  conspicuous  services  of  RIoreau. 
According  to  his  previous  purpose,  to  show  himself  to  the  French  peojiie 
not  merely  as  conqueror,  but  also  as  the  bearer  of  peace,  he  had  again, 
in  a  letter  written  in  glowing  style  and  dated  from  the  battlefield  of 
Älarengo,  made  appeal  to  the  philanthropy  of  the  emperor.  There  were 
by  no  means  wanting  approving  voices  in  Vienna;  the  empress.  Arch- 
duke Charles,  several  ministers,  and  the  entire  population  were  for  peace. 
Only  Tlmgut  warned  against  precipitation,  which  he  held  to  lie  tlic  wor>t 
of  all  evils.  Indeed,  the  blow  at  Marengo,  severe  as  it  might  be,  had  fallen 
on  the  flanks  at  too  great  a  distance  to  have  brought  ruin  on  Austria. 
Thugut  CI  included  (June  20)  a  new  treaty  for  subsidies  witli  England, 
in  which  he  pledged  liimself  to  continue  the  contest  and  to  enter  into  no 
separate  treaty  with  France  before  the  28th  of  the  next  February.  Yet, 
in  order  to  avoid  an  evil  appearance  and  to  gain  time  for  new  preparations, 
he  replied  to  Bonaparte  by  sending  General  Saint-Julien  to  Paris,  but 
refused  Campo-Formio  as  a  basis.  However,  in  the  field  of  diplomacy 
the  unpracticed  Saint-Julien  suffered  himself  to  be  so  far  overreached 
by  Talleyrand,  that  he  signed  a  preliminary  draft  on  that  very  basis. 
For  this  he  atoned  in  prison.  But  P>onaparte,  dissatisfied  at  not  finding 
the  expected  compliance,  ordered  Moreau  to  give  notice  of  the  cessation 
of  the  truce,  and,  as  Austria  did  not  yet  feel  herself  prepared  for  ^^•ar, 
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she  was  compfUcd,  in  tlie  convention  at  Hohenlinden,  Scptcmbor  20,  to 
purchase  the  prolongation  of  the  truce  for  forty-five  days  by  a  new  and 
more  severe  sacrifice :  the  delivery  of  Philippsburg,  Ulm,  and  Ingolstadt, 
whereby  the  French  became  mastersof  all  southwestern  Germany.  Tiiugut, 
without  whose  knowledge  the  convention  had  been  concluded,  resigned. 
Yet  his  influence  still  remained  so  strong  that  his  antagonist,  Count 


Flß.  76. — The,  monument  of  General  Desaix;  erected  by  the  (,'onsiilate  in  the  Uusiuce  nf 

St.  Bernard . 


Lehrbach,  who  was  appointed  as  his  successor,  \vas  t)l)liged  after  a  few 
days  to  surrender  his  charge  to  Counts  Cobenzl  and  Colloredo,  and  as 
the  former  went  to  Luneville  immediatelv  afterward,  in  order  to  prosecute 
the  negotiations  at  that  place,  Thugut  still  remained  the  actual  manager 
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of  foreign  politics.  l'"rom  Liiiu'vilk',  Coljciizl  siilViTed  liiiusolf  to  be 
enticed  to  Paris,  where  he  was  obliged  to  .sul)niit  to  hot  and  rough 
upbraiding  from  the  First  Consul  on  account  of  Austria's  untrustworthy 
and  unvcracious  proceedings,  but  an  agreement  was  not  reached;  Bona- 
parte desired  a  se})arate  j)eaee  excluding  England,  but  (A)bonzl  was 
instructed  to  insist  on  tiie  inclusion  of  England.  Thus  once  again  the 
decision  was  conunitted  to  arms. 

Tiie  Austrians  had  not  allowed  the  period  of  truce  to  pass  away 
uiiinijiroved  ;  their  active  force  was  brougiit  ii])  to  1.'jÜ,()(I0,  almost  equal 
in  number  to  tiiat  ol'  the  enemy,  but  as  res|)eets  intrinsic  worth  as 
little  c()niparal)le  as  were  the  leaders.  Notiiing  siiowed  the  mental 
poverty  of  the  military  men  of  Austria  at  tliat  time  so  much  as  the  fact 
that  Kray  was  sujuTseded  by  an  utterly  inexperienced  young  man  of 
eighteen,  tli(>  Archduke  John,  with  Lauer  as  his  mentor;  and  Älelas  was 
replaced  l)y  Bellegarde :  both  of  them  generals  of  such  recognized  inca- 
])acity  that  the  troops  received  them  with  outspoken  distrust.  The  young 
ai'chduke,  giving  up  the  strong  defence  of  the  river  Inn,  took  the 
otfensive;  an  unimportant  success  gained  by  his  troops  at  Ampfing, 
strengthened  him  in  the  conviction  that  he  needed  only  to  march  on  to 
IVrunicii ;  he  recklessly  plunged  into  tlie  ditfictdt  forest-region  about 
Hoiienlinden,  and  on  emerging  from  it  (December  3)  suddenly  found 
himself  confronted  by  the  whole  strength  of  Moreau.  Attacked  by 
Moreau  in  frt)nt  and  assailed  in  the  rear  b}'  Kichepanse,  he  suffered 
a  comjdete  defeat,  left  10,000  dead  or  prisoners,  beside  eighty  cannon, 
on  the  field,  and  was  obliged  to  be  content  with  reaching  tlie  river 
Enns  in  safetv.  At  the  same  time  IMacdonald,  under  infinitely  greater 
difficulties  than  Bonaparte  had  encountered  at  St.  Bernard,  crossed  the 
Spliigen  in  the  depth  of  winter,  over  snow  and  ice,  and  by  his  advance 
into  the  Tyrol  facilitated  the  march  of  the  army  of  Italy  toward  the 
Adige.  From  all  sides  disaster  befell  the  Austrians.  The  Archduke 
Charles,  to  whom  the  council  of  war  had  now  at  last  appealed,  found  the 
armv  in  such  a  condition  that  it  was  impossible  to  risk  a  fresh  campaign  ; 
there  was  no  means  of  holding  back  the  enemy  except  a  triiee  at  any 
price.  In  the  compact  made  at  Steyer  on  December  25,  Austria  sub- 
mitted to  the  demand  to  conclude  a  peace  without  her  allies  and  delivered 
up  the  fortresses  of  "Würzburg  and  Braunau,  as  well  as  the  Rcharnitz 
jiass,  and  evacuated  the  Tyrol.  For  the  army  of  Italy  an  armistice  was 
agreed  upon  at  Treviso,  January  16,  1801. 

Thugut  was  no  longer  able  to  make  headway  against  the  storm  let 
loose  upon  him  by  the  defeat  at  Hoiienlinden.  That  which  placed  Bona- 
parte in  a  position  to  dictate  peace  in  conformity  to  his  own  views,  was 
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not  merely  the  (lestriictioii  of  Austri:i'.s  ability  to  resist,  l)iit  also  liis  spe- 
cially friendly  relations  with  Prussia  and  Russia.  Botli  these  powers, 
bound  together  by  the  treaty  of  July  28,  1800,  the  aim  of  wliich  was 
to  secure  the  peace  of  Eastern  Europe,  were  filled  with  concern  lest 
Austria  should  establish  an  agreement  with  the  conqueror,  as  at  Campo- 
Formio,  which  should  be  disadvantageous  to  them.  In  order  to  prevent 
this,  they  souglit  to  draw  near  to  France.  Furthermore,  the  Czar  Paul, 
with  the  natural  sympathy  of  a  despot  for  a  desj)ot,  was  filled  after  the 
18th  Brumaire  with  a  passionate  enthusiasm  for  tlie  vanquisher  of  the 
Revolution,  while  his  bitterness  against  his  ally  England  had  reached  its 
height,  because  England,  having  taken  ]Malta,  Se[)teniber  5,  after  a  two 
years'  blockade,  declined  to  give  it  back  to  tlie  Knights  of  St.  John. 
Bonaparte  spared  neither  promises  nor  flatteries  in  onkr  to  complete  this 
conversion.  The  fact  that  he  sent  back  TOOO  to  8000  Russian  prisoners 
of  war  without  ransom  and  well  equipped,  and  tliat  to  Paul  he  proffered 
Malta  and  the  grandmastership  of  the  Order,  ])roduced  precisely  tlie 
contemplated  effect.  Paul  sent  the  Bourbons  from  Mitau,  laid  an 
embai-go  on  English  ships  in  Russian  harbors,  and  renewed  with  Sweden, 
Prussia,  and  Denmark,  the  Armed  Neutrality  of  1780. 

The  consequences  of  this  change  Cobenzl  was  obliged  to  experience 
at  Luneville.  The  threat  of  the  First  Consul  that  if  the  conditions  of 
peace  offered  l)y  France,  viz.,  the  banks  of  the  Rhine  and  of  the  Adige, 
were  not  accepted,  peace  would  be  made  at  Vienna,  Prague,  and  Venice, 
decided  all  further  negotiations  with  regard  to  both  tliese  main  points. 
On  February  9,  1801,  peace  was  signed  on  tlie  terms  whicli  he  had  pre- 
scribed. The  emperor  retained  Venice,  in  ]iursuance  of  Cam])o-Formio, 
but  in  three  particulars  he  was  compelled  to  accept  conditions  more 
severe :  that  he  should,  altliough  without  full  powers,  settle  peace  at  the 
same  time  in  the  name  of  the  empire;  that  besides  the  Duke  of  Modena, 
the  Grand  Didvc  of  Tuscany  siiould  forfeit  his  territory;  and  that  he, 
in  conformity  to  the  principle  of  secularization,  should  make  indemnity 
to  the  "hereditary"  princes  who  were  affected  by  the  cession  of  tlie  left 
bank  of  the  Rhine.  Under  the  same  compulsion  of  necessity,  tiic  (ur- 
man  diet  granted  its  sanction. 

Of  the  entire  coalition,  fornu'd  with  sucii  brilliant  prospects,  there 
remained  now  England,  the  Porte,  Xaples,  and  Portugal.  Naples 
bowed  itself  while  yet  in  time,  as  Murat  was  a|)proaehing,  and  was 
obliged  to  be  content,  on  the  mediation  of  the  Czar  Paul,  to  conclude 
at  Florence,  March  18,  1801,  a  tolerable  peace,  in  pursuance  of  which  it 
closed  its  harbors  to  the  English,  agreed  to  maintain  on  its  soil  a  French 
corps  of  12,000  men,  and  to  grant  amnesty  to  the  patriot  refugees.     As 
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respects  Portuj^al,  the  First  Consul  desired  to  li:ive  il  as  a  |)led<;-e  in  hand 
that  he  niiglit  make  the  same  use  of"  it  in  tiie  fntnre  peace  \villi  Knghind 
wliicli  he  liad  made  of  Venice  witli  Austria.  It  was  not  diflienit  for 
JJonapartc  to  urge  on  the  Spanish  government  to  seize  upon  Portugal. 
Ill  the  treaty  of  Madrid,  March  21,  Spain  pledged  itself  to  liold  posses- 
.sion  of  a  part  of  Portugal  until  a  general  pacification,  and  sanctioned 
again  the  cession  of  Louisiana.  Bonaparte  made  over  Tuscany  to 
Louis  of  Parma,  as  a  kingdom  of  "Etruria,"  in  return  for  wliich  the 
duehy  of  Parma,  after  the  tleath  <if  his  fatlier  Ferdinand  (died  October 
8,  1802),  was  to  belong  to  France.  Eager  for  military  laurels,  the 
"Prince  of  the  Peace,"  Godoy,  at  the  head  of  <i(),0t)O  Spaniards,  i;)llowed 
by  15,000  Frenchmen,  hurst  into  Portugal,  and  in  a  few  days  was  master 
of  all  Alemtejo.  The  court  ol'  Madrid  now  ventured,  in  its  own  name, 
to  conclude  a  treaty  with  i'ortugal  at  Badajo/,  on  June  6,  according  to 
which  the  latter  closed  its  ports  against  the  English,  and  delivered  up 
the  fortress  of  Olivenza  to  Sj)ain.  Bonaparte  was  very  indignant  at  this 
arrangement;  when  the  "Prince  of  the  Peace,"  having  sold  himself  to 
F)ngland,  persuaded  the  king  and  queen  to  hostile  measures  against  the 
republic,  the  last  hour  of  the  Spanish  monarcliy  had  struck.  Then  at 
once  the  idea  oeeurred  to  Bonaparte  that  lie  might  seize  Sj)ain  as 
an  easy  booty.  \\'li(>n,  however,  it  remained  firm  l)eyond  expectation, 
he  changed  his  jiurpose,  and  was  satisfied  that  Portugal  should  pay 
20,000, 000  francs,  should  enter  into  an  onerous  eonnnereial  treaty, 
and  ct'ile  a   part  of  (iuiana. 

Great  Britain  alone  stood  uneonquered  and  une(nu|neral)le.  Its 
business  suffered  severely  in  consequence  of  the  war,  but  this  eil'e('t  was 
now  produced  in  a  less  degree,  since  it  was  freed  from  continental  rivals 
in  the  markets  of  the  world.  Supremacy  on  the  ocean  inclined,  since 
the  outbreak  of  the  Revolution,  more  and  more  in  favor  of  England. 
The  French  had  lost  Martinique,  St.  Lucia,  their  Indian  possessions,  and 
Malta;  of  the  allies,  the  Dutch  had  lost  Ceylon,  the  Cape,  and  Guiana, 
and  the  Spaniards  Minorca;  these  they  had  seen  fall  into  the  hands  of 
P^ngland ;  and  even  the  renewal  of  the  Armed  Neutrality  contributed  to 
a  further  increase  of  British  jiower  at  sea.  While  the  ice  confined  the 
Russian  fleet  in  the  harbor  of  Reval,  a  powerful  expedition  under  Parker 
appeared  before  Copenhagen  to  chastise  Denmark  for  its  partici])ation  in 
the  league.  But  the  anxious  prudence  of  the  aged  admiral  did  not 
accord  with  the  purpose  of  the  victor  of  Abukir,  who  commanded  under 
him ;  when  Denmark  refused  to  withdraw  from  the  league,  Nelson 
proceeded  to  the  attack.  Courageous  as  was  the  result,  the  defence 
equaled  it  in  stubbornness.     For  a  moment  the  conflict  was  so  critical 
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fur  tlie  English  that  Parkor  gave  the  signal  for  retreat.  T'lit  Nelson, 
holding  his  spy-glass  to  his  blind  eye,  swore  that  lie  saw  mithing,  and 
gave  orders  that  his  own  hattle-flag  should  remain  flying;  and  after  fight- 
ing five  hours  he  gained  a  victory,  wliicii,  in  tlie  language  of  Ijord  St. 
Vincent,  minister  of  marine,  surpassed  everything  in  the  glorious  annals 
of  the  British  navy.  The  Danes  had  double  reason  to  eonclude  an 
armistice  (April  9)  as  speedily  as  possible,  for  intelligence  had  arrived 
from  St.  Petersburg  of  an  event  whicli  tlireatened  to  change  the  entire 
political  situation. 

The  Emperor  Paul  (Fig.   77)  had  fallen  into  a  kind  of  madness. 
Everyone  meeting  him  must  kneel ;  anyone  driving,  even  ladies,  must 
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alight  and  prostrate  themselves,  even  if  it  were  in  the  snow.  Dress-cont 
and  hat  were  scouted  as  Jacobinical.  Transgressors  were  punished  witii 
blows  and  stripes.  Many  distinguished  families  had  severe  mortifica- 
tions, bodily  injuries,  and  even  the  undeserved  death  of  near  kindred  to 
be  avenged.  Still  it  was  not  chiefly  revenge,  nor  the  hatred  of  a  political 
party  which  completed  the  destruction  of  Paul,  but  the  apprehensions 
of  those  favorites  who  had  been  loaded  by  him  with  riches  and  honors, 
and  who  now  lived  in  constant  fear  of  his  tyrannical  caprices.  The  first 
one  to  suggest  the  ])lot  was  the  vice-chancellor,  Count  Panin  ;  it  spreail 
the  more  easily  l)ecaiise  the  chief  of  tlie  secret  police  and  governor  of 
St.  Petersburg,  Count  Pahlen,  took  jiart.  and  after  him  the  three  Suboff" 
brothers,  General  Bcnnigsen,  and  many  others.     Tlie  czar  was  now  sur- 
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roiiiuk'd  aiul  wntflicil  liy  traitor.s.  'J'lu'  C/ariiia  Maria  l-'codordviia,  wlii) 
was  hadlv  treated  l)v  liei'  liushaiid,  siillered  lierselt"  to  l)e  flattered  l)y 
tliose  alxiiit  lier  witli  llii'  ])r(is|ieet  <>t"  heedinintr  aiiotlier  Catluiriiie  11. 
Fora  longtime  did  the  young  Grand  Duke  Alexander  (Fig.  78)  strug- 
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gl 0  against  the  detliniuenient  of  liis  father,  initil  the  czar's  sudden  and 
])assionatelv  nianii'e~ted  inelinatiim  i'or  iiis  nejihew,  Prince  Eugene  (.f 
.  Wiirteniberg,  liis  j'"'^'''-')'  ^^'owed  purpose  to  give  him  the  succession, 
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ami  his  anihiguous  utterance  that  in  a  few  days  ho  would  be  obliged  to 
cause  heads  to  fall  liiat  had  been  dear  to  him,  finally  overcame  Alex- 
ander's opposition.  In  the  night  of  March  23—24,  1801,  the  conspirators 
rushed  into  the  emperor's  bedchamber,  and  after  a  desperate  resistance 
he  was  strangled  by  a  sash. 

The  death  scene  in  the  Michaeloff  palace  put  a  speedy  end  to  the 
Franco-Russian  alliance  for  a  joint  conflict  with  England.  The  young 
czar  at  once  suspended  all  hostile  measures  against  that  power,  and, 
although  he  was  not  in  a  state  of  declared  hostility  with  England,  he 
clothed  his  renunciation  of  Malta  and  of  the  maritime  rights  claimed  by 
tiie  Armed  Neutrality  in  the  form  of  a  treaty  of  peace  (February  17). 
At  the  same  time  he  continued  the  good  understanding  with  France, 
with  whom  peace  was  concluded  on  October  8.  Egypt  formed  the  prin- 
cipal obstacle  to  the  reconciliation  of  France  with  England.  Bonaparte 
still  firmly  adhered  to  the  phantom  of  holding  tlie  valley  of  tiie  Nile ; 
the  British  government,  on  the  contrary,  sought  to  compel  tlie  army 
which  was  left  there,  cut  off  from  reinforcement,  to  lay  down  its  arms. 
In  this  army,  since  the  departure  of  the  commander-in-chief,  a  deep 
depression  prevailed,  and  among  the  officers  discord.  Kleber,  full  of 
bitterness  concerning  the  manner  in  wliicli  he  had  been  placed  over  this 
forsaken  post,  and  convinced  of  the  impossibility  of  retaining  the  coun- 
try, had  embraced  the  wisest  course  open  to  him,  and  by  a  convention 
entered  into  with  Sidney  Smith  at  El-Arish,  January  28, 1 800,  had  secured 
the  return  of  himself  and  his  army  to  France  on  English  or  Turkish 
vessels.  Not  only  did  several  of  his  generals  oppose  this  agreement, 
but  the  English  government  rejected  it  and  demanded  an  unconditional 
surrender.  With  his  12,000  men  Kleber  defcnited  80,000  Turks  at 
Heliopolis,  on  ^larch  20.  ]\Iunid  Bey  appeared  in  iiis  tent  and  swore 
to  be  faithful  to  him.  Cairo  was  again  taken.  Kleber  (Fig.  79)  was 
even  beginning  to  devote  himself  to  tlie  peaceful  organization  of  the 
country,  M"hen  on  the  day  of  Marengo  tlu?  dagger  of  a  fanatical  Mussul- 
man smote  him.  Menou,  who,  as  the  senior  general,  succeeded  him,  was 
not  equal  to  the  difHcult  task,  and  by  his  transition  to  Islam  he  had 
become  an  object  of  derision  to  his  men.  The  utmost  which  lie  could 
accomplish,  after  the  failure  of  the  attempt  of  Admiral  Gantaume  to 
bring  him  reinforcements,  was  to  make  a  brave  stand  at  C'anopus,  March 
21,  1801,  against  the  English  force  luulcr  .Vbercromby  ;  after  General 
Belliard's  surrender  at  Cairo,  he  concluded  a  capitulation  (September  2), 
in  ])ursuance  of  which  the  French  army,  with  all  it>  l)aggage  and  all  the 
treasures  of  science  and  art,  was  conveyed  to  Ifance  in  English  ships. 

Hardly  would  Pitt  have  granted  such  conditions  if  he  had  not  felt 
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such  a  sjreat  need  of  peace  for  tlie  internal  rofornis  by  means  of  wliich 
he  hoped  to  dose  the  ever  festerintr  wounds  of  the  Irisli  distress.  Tiie 
deep  disorder,  not  only  economic  but  also  moral,  of  tlie  unhappy  island 
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led  him  to  find  the  only  mean.«,  the  only  possilnlity  of  estahlisln'np;  a 
sounder  condition,  in  calling  the  Irish  lord.s  and  representatives  into  tiie 
English  Parliament,  that  is  to  say,  in  the  parliamentary  union  of  Ireland 
with  Great  Britain.  The  consent  of  the  Lower  House  at  Dublin  (Sep- 
tember, 1800)  was  finally  secured  by  the  purchase  of  votes.  To  the 
second  part  of  his  plan,  the  emancipation  of  the  Catholics,  George  III. 
set  himself  in  opposition,  his  conscience  having  been  skilfully  stimu- 
lated by  the  High  Church  party.  When  the  king  rejected  the  proposal 
to  abolish  the  test-oath  and  to  regulate  church  tithes,  Pitt  resigned  on 
March  14  to  Addington,  who  came  into  office  witli  the  determination  to 
establish  peace  with  France  at  any  price.  On  the  first  day  of  October 
the  preliminaries  were  subscribed  at  London,  and  on  March  25,  LS02, 
this  was  followed  by  the  definitive  Treaty  of  Amiens.  This  decreed  the 
giving  irack  of  Egypt  to  the  Porte,  of  IVIalta  to  the  order  of  the  Kniglits 
of  St.  John,  the  integrity  of  Portugal,  the  evacuation  of  the  States  of 
the  Church  and  of  Naples  by  the  French,  of  the  islands  and  ports  of 
the  jNIediterranean  by  the  English,  and  finally  the  restoration  of  the 
colonies  of  France  and  her  allies,  with  tlie  exception  of  the  Dutch  Ceylon 
and  the  Spanish  Trinidad. 

Relieved  from  the  war  with  England,  the  First  Consul  found  nothing 
in  the  way  of  his  making  tlie  necessary  changes  in  Gcrmanv  in  order  to 
carry  into  effect  the  Treaty  of  Luneville.  The  empire  itself  was  brought 
down  to  such  a  feeble  and  undignified  position  tliat  it  not  merely  facili- 
tated this  but  demanded  it,  and  Bonaparte  manifested  in  the  negotia- 
tions, protracted  througli  two  entire  years,  a  mastery  of  diplomacy  in  no 
respect  inferior  to  his  military  skill.  To  the  peace  of  France  with 
Russia  there  was  added,  three  days  later,  October  11,  a  secret  stipula- 
tion, which,  under  the  seductive  guise  of  a  particijjation  in  the  office  of 
arbiter,  was  designed  to  bring  the  young  czar  into  subordination  to 
French  policy ;  in  order  to  establish  a  just  equipoise  in  the  diffi?rent 
parts  of  the  world,  but  especially  between  Austria  and  Prussia,  they 
both  secretly  pledged  themselves  to  act  in  unison,  whether  by  mediation 
or  force,  to  maintaiB  all  measures  that  should  be  proposed  for  the  welfiire 
of  humanity,  for  the  general  peace,  and  the  independence  of  the  govern- 
ments. To  isolate  Austria  completely  was  the  surest  means  of  gratifying 
the  desires  of  Prussia,  which  were  directed  first  of  all  to  gaining  posses- 
sion of  the  two  Franconian  bishoprics  of  Bamberg  and  Wiirzlnu-g.  But 
Prussia  had  incurred  the  ill-will  of  the  First  Consul,  because,  after  Ham- 
burg was  seized  by  the  Danes  and  Lübeck  by  the  Swedes,  it  had  antici- 
pated a  Franco-Russian  occupation  of  Hanover,  and  in  April,  1S01, 
1  ad  taken  that  country  into  its  keeping  l)y  a  force  of  24,000  men,  not 
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ag;ainst,  but  for  tlic  Kiiijj  of  Kncjland.  Bonaparto  was  arciistonied  to 
suObr  no  stroke  aiineil  at  Iiiiii  to  pass  unpuiiislicd.  To  puiiisli  Prussia 
he  resolved  to  play  upon  the  jealousy  of  Austria.  However  variable  and 
indecisive  the  policy  of  Austria  in  the  feeble  bands  of  a  Colioredo  and 
a  Cobenzl,  the  one  purjiose,  to  lessen  as  much  as  possible  the  indemnifi- 
cation to  be  receivctl  by  Prussia,  stood  firm.  Tiic  (luestion  with  rcüanl 
to  tiie  Franconian  bishoprics  became  imiiicdiatcly  involvcil  in  the  deci- 
sive and  «general  (pu'stiou,  what  extent  sluiuld  be  <;iveii  to  secularization  ; 
whether  it  siiould  only  conipi'usate  tiie  loss  of  tiie  hercilitary  j)rinccs,  or 
whether  it  should  be  i'ully  carried  out  and  be  used  to  strengthen  the 
secular  ])rinci]>alitie,-.  To  tiie  latter  view,  in  concert  with  France, 
especially  adhered  the  tuo  most  ])owerful  among  the  secular  states  of  the 
empire,  Prussia  and  Bavaria,  while  Austria  strove,  as  far  as  possible,  to 
maintain  the  old  liierarciiical  character  of  tiie  emjnre.  Tlie  entire  deci- 
sion became  consequently  a  game  in  the  hands  of  JJonaparte. 

Once  more  the  states  of  the  German  empire,  with  a  few  honorable 
exceptions,  presented  at  Paris  the  degrading  spectacle  of  a  race  for  the 
spoils  of  the  dissolving  realm.  Now  it  was  the  villa  of  Joseph  Bonaparte, 
now  it  was  the  attic  of  the  Strasburger  Matthieu,  to  wliieli  s(mie  jn-essed 
in  person  and  others  by  proxy,  and  wlicre  intrigues  and  oaths,  promises 
of  boundless  devotion,  deceptive  calculations,  and  ojieii  cornqition  were 
em])loyed,  in  order  to  assist  the  new  arithmetic,  which  reckoned  indemnity 
not  according  to  the  actual  loss  eiidnnd.  but  aecordiiig  to  the  jiossibility 
of  attaining  the  objects  coveted.  Since  the  ecclesiastical  jiossessions  did 
not  suffice  for  so  many  grasping  hands,  the  cities  of  the  empire  were  also 
thrown  in,  and,  in  order  to  render  the  disgrace  complete,  the  only  sov- 
ereign of  the  empire  who,  in  these  circumstances,  stood  on  the  ground 
of  justice  and  disinterestedness,  was  the  non-German  Gustavus  IV.  of 
Sweden  (Fig.  80).  Among  all  the  disgraceful  a(^ts  exhibited  by  the 
German  history  of  that  time,  these  transactions  are  by  far  the  most  dis- 
graceful ;  and  by  them  was  Bona]iarte  first  l)rought  to  a  true  under- 
standing of  the  Germans.  "  Tlie  future  emperor,"  Iliiusser  declares  with 
justice,  "sinipl\-  took  the  Gernians  as  he  found  them,  and  the  years  of 
oppression  and  disgrace  that  fbllowed  were  purely  the  merited  chastise- 
ment of  our  own  deeds." 

Clearlv  and  consistently  Bonaparte  pursued  his  object  to  thrust  Aus- 
tria and  Prussia  as  far  as  possibh;  toward  th(!  east;  the  smaller  nicinbers 
of  the  eni])ir(>,  especially  those  in  the  southwest,  which  could  no  longer 
find  support  either  in  one  or  the  other,  were  to  be  converted  into  his 
own  devoted  and  grateful  clients.  In  this  res])cct  Bavaria  gave  an 
example  to  tlie  others,  when  the  elector,  Maximilian  .Tos<>]>h,  instead  of 
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tuniins:  for  protection  to  tlio  never- resting  rapacity  of  Austria,  sought  it 
in  a  return  to  the  ancient  policy  of  his  liouse.  By  a  treaty  signed  at 
Paris  on  August  24,  1801,  he  secured  the  desired  indemnities  for  the 
cession  made  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine.  For  a  moment,  both  at 
Vienna  and  Berlin,  the  need  of  a  mutual  approximation  made  itself  felt, 
and  the  result  was  the  appointment  of  a  deputation  of  the  empire  con- 
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Fig.  80.— Gustavus  l\.  of  Sweden,  as  Count  of  Hapi. 


sisting  of  eight  members,  who  should  bring  to  a  settlement  the  work  of 
indemnifying  the  losing  parties.  But  long  before  the  expiration  of  the 
seven  months  which  this  deputation  required  in  order  to  agree  upon  the 
form  of  its  proceedings,  the  contemj>lated  approximation  had,  on  account 
of  Cobenzl's  grievous  mistakes,  given  way  to  a  wider  separation.  As 
if  it  were  especially  his  business  with  his  own  hand  to  subject  the  ]iolii-v 
of  Prussia  to  French  intluenc-e,  he  was  not  satisfied  with  bringing  up  at 
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Paris  tlic  rciicw.il  of  the  system  of  1750,  hut  also,  after  the  deatli  of  the 
Arehduke  Maxiiiiiliaii,  who  was  eh'ctor  of  Cologne  and  bishop  of 
Münster  (July  27,  1801),  he  opposed  the  choice  of  a  successor — which 
Prussia  demanded — and  effected  in  Münster  the  election  of  Archduke 
Anton  as  bishop.  The  result  was  that  now  Prussia  also  concluded  its 
treaty  with  France,  May  23,  1802,  in  order  lo  olitain  indcnuiilication,  if 
not  by  the  Franconian  hishojirics,  then  in  some  other  way. 

The  two  treaties  coucludetl  by  Bonaparte,  Kussia  assentin<>',  witli 
Bavaria  and  Prussia,  and  the  similar  treaties  tiial  (juickly  followed  with 
Würtemberg,  Baden,  and  Hesse,  decided  the  fate  of  Germany.  On 
August  24  Bussia  and  France  presented  their  plan  of  indemnification, 
whose  apjiroval  within  two  months  they  imperiously  deniandcid;  on  Se]v 
tembor  14  the  deputies  of  the  empire  decided  confornialjly.  The  em- 
peror protested.  lUit  when  Prussia,  assured  of  tiie  consent  of  France, 
witliout  awaiting  the  iiirnial  a]>])roval  of  the  |)lan,  iiastened  to  take  ])os- 
scssion  of  tiie  territory  promised  to  her,  and  thus  gave  the  c.\ainpl<'  to  all 
of  lielping  themselves,  the  cotu't  of  \'ienna  thought  it  could  not  remain 
behind,  and  sought  by  a  surprise  to  make  sure  of  I'assau,  which  was  in 
dispute.  In  the  treaty  with  France,  .signed  December  26,  Austria  sub- 
mitted to  the  princi|)le  of  comiilete  secidarization,  and  by  the  decision  of 
the  imperial  deputation,  February  '20,  180.''),  the  new  arrangement  of  what 
still  remained  of  the  old  empire  was  finally  anil  iiirinally  confirmed; 
112  districts  of  the  empire,  having  3,000,000  inhal)itants  and  nearly 
50,000  square  miles,  wci-e  abolished  by  this,  and  divided  among  the 
temporal  princes.  Ev(>n  the  cnipci-or  by  no  means  disdained  to  take 
something  from  th(>  spoils,  and  accepted  as  com])cnsation  fiir  the  Breisgau 
and  the  Ortenau,  granted  to  t]i(>  |)uke  of  Modena,  the  bishoprics  of  Bri.xen 
and  Trent;  the  other  iiu])erial  rciatixc,  tlic  (irand  Duke  of  Tuscany,  was 
compensated  by  the  archbisho])ric  of  Sal/.lmrg  -with  Berchtesgaden,  the 
l)ishopric  of  Eichstädt,  and  a  ])art  of  Passau.  Prussia  received  the 
bishoprics  of  Hildesiieim  and  I'aderborn,  the  best  part  of  the  bishojn-ic 
of  Münster,  Erfurt,  and  the  jiossessions  of  the  electorate  of  j\Iaycnce  in 
Thnringia,  Eichsfeld,  the  abbeys  of  Herford,  (Quedlinburg  and  others, 
as  well  as  the  imperial  cities  of  Mühlhausen,  Nordhausen,  and  Goslar;  the 
indemnification  of  the  Prince  of  Orange  consisted  of  the  abbeys  of  Fulda, 
Corvei,  Gandorsheim,  and  Helmstädt.  Bavaria,  which  liad  been  obliged 
to  surrender,  beside  the  territory  on  the  left  side  of  the  Rhine,  the  part 
of  the  Palatinate  lying  on  the  right  side,  received  the  greater  jiart  of  the 
bishopric  of  Würzburg,  the  bishoprics  of  J^amberg,  Freisingen,  and  Augs- 
bm-g,  together  with  the  remainder  of  Passau,  the  priory  of  Kempten, 
twelve  abbeys,  seventeen  imperial  cities  (Nördlingen,  Ulm,  and  others) 
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and  villages.  Wiirteniberg  could  easily  bear  with  patience  its  loss  of 
170  square  miles  in  consideration  of  the  possessions,  more  than  fourfijld 
greater,  which  it  received.  Hanover  obtained  the  bishopric  of  Osn.a- 
brück,  and  Baden  was  treated  most  generously  of  all,  receiving  1400 
square  miles  with  237,000  inhabitants,  while  its  loss  was  but  200  square 
miles.  Of  the  cities  only  six  escaped,  Hamburg,  Bremen,  Lübeck, 
Frankfort-on-the-Main,  Nureml)erg,  and  Augsburg;  of  the  ecclesiastical 
powers  of  the  empire,  only  three  remained,  the  Grand  Master  of  the 
Teutonic  order  at  Mergeutheim,  the  Grand  Prior  of  the  order  of  the 
Knights  of  St.  John  at  Heitersheim,  and  the  electorate  of  Mayence. 
The  special  cause  for  prolonging  the  existence  of  the  last-named  was 
the  personality  of  the  coadjutor,  after  1802  Elector  Charles  von  Dalberg 
(Fig.  81),  in  whom  Bonaparte  had  discovered  a  serviceable  instrument 
for  his  future  schemes.  Palbcrg  received  as  his  portion  the  archiepis- 
copal  see  witli  the  cathedral  of  Katisbon,  together  with  jVschaflenburg, 
Wetzlar,  and  some  other  places.  Wlirtemberg,  Baden,  Hesse-Cassel, 
and  Salzl)urg  were  raised  to  electorates,  so  that  the  electoral  college,  after 
Cologne  and  Treves  had  entirely  disappeared,  consisted  of  ten  meml)ers. 
So  began  the  great  political  revolution  of  CJermaiiy,  the  conclusion 
of  which  did  not  occur  till  the  year  1871  ;  a  transformation  as  far- 
reaching  as  this,  neither  the  Reformation  nor  the  Peace  of  M'estphalia 
had  brought  to  pass.  That  intricate  complexity  of  worldly  and  ecclesi- 
astical forms,  which  was  styled  the  Holy  Roman  Empire,  was  irrecon- 
cilable with  the  newly  created  order;  the  hierarchical  character  of  the 
empire  disappeared  at  the  same  time  with  the  ecclesiastical  states  of 
the  empire,  and  as  henceforth  in  the  electoral  college  the  four  Catholic 
electors  were  opposed  liy  six  Protestants,  so  also  in  the  council  of  the 
princes  the  majority  was  with  the  Protestants.  Hence  the  pope  was  on 
the  point  of  condemning  the  cliange,  but  the  emperor,  already  burdened 
with  embarrassments  enougli,  gave  him  a  decided  intimation  to  keep 
silent.  In  the  individual  territories  also  the  Catholic  church  exchanged 
its  ancient  spiritual  autonomy  for  subordination  to  the  temporal  power. 
The  feudal  bond  between  the  emperor  and  the  princes  of  the  empire, 
already  loosened,  was  now  entirely  dissolved.  The  multiplied  and 
variegated  divisions  shown  in  the  maps  of  the  country  gave  place  to 
a  rolling  together  of  separate  atoms  into  the  shape  of  states  or  forms 
resembling  states.  And  this  shock,  by  which  the  foundation-walls  of 
tlie  empire  were  burst  asunder  and  a  wide  chasm  created,  came  not  from 
below,  but  proceeded  from  the  princely  dynasties,  by  whom,  and  not  by 
the  aspiring  masses  of  the  people,  the  feudal  svstem  was  overthrown,  in 
order  to  erect  in  their  dominions  the  new  edifice  of  state  in  conformity 
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Fig.  81. — Charles  Theodore  Anton  Maria  von  Dalberg.     l-'nun  a  copper-plate   engraving 
by  J.  G.  Müller  (1747-1830) ;  original  painting  b.v  V.  Tiscliliein  (1750-1812). 
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to  those  priuciples,  which,  since  1 789,  had  gained  the  ascendancy  in 
France;  principles  equalizing  and  leveling,  hut  also  estahlishing  order 
hy  means  of  a  regulated  administration,  aiming  at  the  exaltation  of  the 
governing  power,  yet  also  promoting  the  general  welfare.  So  utter  had 
been  the  corruption  of  the  old  petty  governments,  that  the  people  accej)ted 
the  innovation  with  evident  approval  and  regarded  it  as  a  deliverance. 
The  improvement  nf  the  administration  of  justice,  the  revival  of  indus- 
try and  intercourse,  which  were  utterly  languishing,  the  lightening  of 
the  burdens  that  weighetl  upt)n  the  peasants,  were  for  them  palpable 
benefits.  Thus  the  breaking  up  (if  tlie  nkl  system  produced  also,  concur- 
rently, a  renovation,  and  by  tiie  same  connection  of  events  it  was  brought 
to  pass  that  the  very  man,  who  formerly  from  the  battlefields  of  Italy 
had  written  to  the  Directory,  "  l^  the  German  empire  did  not  exist,  it 
ought  to  be  created  expressly  fur  the  advantage  of  France,"  now  pre- 
pared the  way  fully  for  this  renovation  by  breaking  down  that  which 
was  withered,  and  by  setting  aside  the  ecclesiastical  states.  He  did  it 
to  enlarge  his  infiuence  and  power,  but  he  thus  labored  unwittingly  to 
bring  about  in  the  future  tlie  national  development  of  Germany. 

"  We  have  confirmed  to  France  the  possession  of  Italy,  and  at  the 
same  time  the  supremacy  over  the  continent!"  cried  Ijord  Grenvilie  in 
Parliament,  witli  reference  to  the  Treaty  of  Amiens.  This  language  l)v 
no  means  expressed  the  whole  truth.  Peace  was  not,  for  Bona])arte,  the 
limit  which  commanded  him  to  halt  in  presence  of  the  rights  or  interests 
of  others.  The  definitive  peace  was  not  yet  signed,  when  he  undertook 
a  series  of  unjust  encroachments,  a  single  one  of  which  might  have  suf- 
ficed to  render  the  renewal  of  war  inevitable.  He  counted  upon  the 
general  exhaustion,  when,  notwithstanding  the  eleventh  article  of  the 
Treaty  of  Luneville,  which  guaranteed  the  independence  of  the  neighbor- 
ing republics,  he  forced  them  into  a  position  of  subordination  that  left 
them  scarcely  more  than  the  name  of  independence.  The  turn  of  the 
Batavian  Republic  came  first.  Since  the  chamliers  of  this  republic  had 
the  presumption  to  reject  the  constitution  brought  before  tlicm  by  the 
First  Consul,  they  \vere  driven  out  by  force  with  the  help  of  Augcrcau, 
September,  1801  ;  and  the  new  constitution  was  submitted  to  a  popular 
vote,  when  a  majority  in  favor  of  accepting  it  could  only  be  counted  up 
by  reckoning  the  votes  of  those  who  did  not  vote  as  being  in  the  atlirma- 
tive.  The  Cisalpine  Republic  bowed  its  neck  more  meekly  beneath  its 
appointed  yoke,  after  the  absorption  of  Piedmont  among  the  French 
military  divisions,  and  the  making  out  of  it  six  departments,  made  the 
republic    an    immediate  neighbor  of   France.      The   adjustment  of  its 
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phantom  Constitution  to  tli:it  of  the  Frencli  consulate  was  a  matter  of 
course,  but  tlie  i^ovcinnicMt  also  hesoufjjht  the  First  Consul  to  undertake 
the  appointment  of  its  olliccrs.  'flw  most  natural  course  would  iiave 
been  to  accomplish  this  in  Milan,  hut  iu  order  to  present  to  the  world 
a  fresh  spectacle  of  his  power,  lie  called  i)cfore  him  for  this  purpose,  in 
mid-winter,  a  consulta  of  450  men  at  Jjjous.  For  president  of  the 
republic  these  delegates  had  desired  the  Marquis  Melzi,  but  Talleyrand 
gave  them  to  understand  what  they  had  to  do,  and  on  their  retpiest  the 
First  Consul  himself  undertook  the  presidency,  January  25,  1802  ;  Melzi 
became  vice-president.  The  Cisalpine  became  the  "  Italian  "  republic, 
but  its  boundaries  remained  unclianfied.  The  same  transformation  was 
experienced  by  the  Ligurian  Republic.  In  the  kingdom  of  Etruria, 
Murat  and  Clarke  ruled  with  unlimited  power,  and  J'.ouapaitc  sunniioned 
the  young,  feeble-minded  king  to  Paris,  since  it  pleased  iiim  "to  have 
a  king  in  his  antechamber."  The  Helvetic  I\e])ul)lie  he  treated  with 
somewliat  greater  moderation.  Tiie  ])opular  vote  up<in  the  new  con- 
stitution, in  JiMie,  1802,  yielded  only  72,45;>  for  aceejitanee  against 
92,4215  for  its  rejection,  but  here  again  those  not  voting  were  counted 
as  approving.  And  then,  iu  order  to  show  tlie  Swiss  that  they  were 
not  able  to  stand  u|»on  their  own  feet,  Bonaparte  withdrew  the  French 
troops.  At  once  the  old  democratic,  separatist  spirit  of  the  original 
cantons  rose  up  against  the  new  form  of  the  state ;  the  movement  seized 
on  other  cantons,  Zurich  rebelled  from  the  Helvetic  government  and 
was  bombarded  by  General  Andermatt ;  presently  the  whole  of  eastern 
Switzerland  was  in  utter  confusion,  when  suddenly  the  First  Consul 
proclaimed  himself  mediator,  and  summoned  the  Helvetic  deputies  to 
meet  iiim  at  Paris.  Tliirty  thousand  men  under  Ney  stood  ready  for 
invasion,  Aloys  Ileding  and  Hirzel,  the  lieads  of  the  anti-French  ]>arty, 
were  arrested,  and  tiicre  was  a  general  a](])rehension  that  l)ona])arte  was 
about  to  make  himself  president  of  Helvetia  also;  yet  this  did  not  haj)- 
pen,  but  instead  he  issued  from  Mnlmaison,  A])ril  ;50,  ]8t)P),  an  act  of 
mediation  whi<!h  formed  Switzerland  into  a  league  of  nineteen  cantons. 
The  more  than  sufficient  price  for  the  pains  thus  taken  consisted  not 
only  in  a  new  treaty  of  alliance  and  a  military  cajjitidation,  but  also  in 
the  cutting  off  of  the  canton  Valais,  a  valley-region  of  great  importance 
in  kee])ing  u]i  tiie  connection  with  Italy;  this,  under  the  semblance  of 
being  formed  into  an  independent  state,  came  into  subjection  to  the  direct 
rule  of  Bonaparte,  and  now  the  construction  of  the  Siniplon  road  was 
decreed,  in  order  to  bind   Ttalv  indissolubly  to   France. 

To  the  mind  of  Bonaparte  all  these  enlargements  of  liis  jxiwer,  how- 
ever considerable  they  might  be  in   tli(>mselves,  were  yet  only  secondary 
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things  in  f()ni[>ari.son  witli  one  lofty  purpose,  wliicli  from  liis  youtli  up  he 
never  abandoned,  of  founcHug  his  world-wide  sway  beyond  the  ocean. 
After  being  thwarted  iu  the  east  he  turned  iiis  eyes  to  the  west,  to  the 
restoration  of  French  colonial  power  in  the  West  Indies.  The  island  of 
Santo  Domingo  was  selected  as  a  centre  of  operations,  and,  chiefly  with  the 
view  of  protecting  it  against  the  United  States,  he  sought  for  tlie  posses- 
sion of  Louisiana.  The  island  was  indebted  to  Toussaiut  Louverture,  a 
negro  of  uncommon  gifts,  for  its  ability  to  rise  with  comparative  ra})idity 
from  the  ruins  with  which  the  emancipation  of  500,000  blacks  had 
covered  it.  Made  president  for  life,  Toussaint  had  brouglit  back  tlie 
negroes,  for  whom  freedom  meant  a  return  to  barbarism,  to  a  e(jndition 
of  civil  order  and  industry,  had  organized  justice  and  administration,  had 
recalled  the  old  planters  to  their  estates,  and  successfully  defended  the 
island  against  England  and  Spain.  Practically  an  independent  ruler,  he 
regarded  the  sovereignty  of  France  as  simply  an  unmeaning  protecto- 
rate, but  Bonaparte  saw  in  him  "  the  rebellious  black  who  must  be  chas- 
tised." The  sending  of  25,000  men  (May,  1802)  to  the  island,  under 
the  command  of  General  Leclerc,  the  husband  of  his  sister  Pauline,  <rave 
him  a  not  unwelcome  opportunity  to  remove  to  a  distance  a  part  of  the 
army  of  tlie  Rhine,  which  was  distinguished  by  a  want  of  devotion  to 
his  person,  anil  contained  many  malcontents  in  its  ranks.  Leclerc  was 
ordered  by  his  instructions  to  subjugate  the  island  by  terror  and  by 
force,  to  disarm  the  blacks,  to  kill  or  banisli  their  leaders,  while  he  prom- 
ised, in  a  solemn  proclamation,  freedom  to  all  men  of  color.  Witliout 
sutFering  himself  to  be  deceived  by  these  hypocritical  words,  Toussaint 
led  a  brave  opposition,  but  after  he  was  deserted  by  his  comrades  Chris- 
tophe and  Dessalines,  he  fell  into  the  hands  of  Leclerc,  and  was  brought 
to  France,  where,  since  it  seemed  impossible  to  execute  him  legally,  he 
was  left  to  die  in  the  dungeon  of  Fort  Joux.  A  law  under  cover  of 
inoffensive  phraseology  re-established  slavery,  and  even  the  slave  trade. 
But  on  these  conquerors  the  yellow  fever  took  vengeance ;  Leclerc  suc- 
cumbed to  it,  and  his  army  also,  till  only  a  few  thousand  were  left.  On 
the  renewal  of  war  with  England,  the  blacks  once  more  seized  tlieir  arms 
and  compelled  Leclerc's  successor,  Rochambeau,  to  surrender  the  wretched 
survivors  of  the  French  army  to  English  cruisers.  Dessalines  made 
himself  emperor  of  Haiti,  a  tjrant  over  the  blacks  and  a  murderer  of 
the  whites ;  after  he  was  slain  in  an  insurrection,  a  war  of  races  broke 
out  between  negroes  and  mulattoes,  the  end  of  which  was  the  division 
of  the  island  into  a  mulatto  republic  in  the  south  and  a  negro  repulilic  in 
the  north.  The  great  scheme  of  Bonaparte  was  again  frustrated,  but 
he  did  everything  to  cause  its  victims  to  be  forgotten. 
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This  iinbritlli'd  iiiijiulsi'  to  disrcf^ard  lli(-  l)(Hin<larics  of  llio  true,  tlie 
reasonable,  and  the  j)o.-.-il)le  is  the  prevailin^j  cliaractcrislif  of  lioiiajiartc's 
rule.  On  the  one  luind  he  aspired  to  i'oiiiul  an  en(hiriiifr  dominion  for 
himself  and  his  family,  on  the  other  he  rendered  tin's  permanence 
impossible  by  his  disdain  of  the  limits  which  the  nature  of  things  and 
of  man  has  establislied. 

That  France  was  onee  more  inclined  to  monarchy  was  perceptible 
even  to  the  dnllest  vision,  and  the  C'onnt  of  Provence,  in  the  belief  that 
tlie  First  Consul  was  laboring  for  the  iJourbons,  had  the  siin])licity  to 
write  him  twice,  asking  to  be  restored  to  the  throne  of  his  iathers.  But 
Bonaparte  refused.  This  refusal  drew  on  Bonaparte  the  deadly  hatred 
of  the  disappointed  royalists.  On  the  .'id  Kivose  of  the  year  \']II. 
(December  24,  1800),  when  he  was  on  his  way  to  the  oj)era,  a  cask  filled 
with  balls,  powder,  and  other  combustibles  exploded  directly  nndcr  his  car- 
riage in  the  Kue  St.-Kicaise;  four  men  were  killed,  sixty  were  wounded, 
onlv  the  unusually  rapid  driving  of  the  coachman  saved  the  First  Consul. 
His  anxiety  was  not  .so  much  to  discover  the  actual  culprits,  as  to  profit 
by  the  opportunity  of  destroying  those  who  chiefly  were  obstructing  his 
path  to  the  dominion.  Before  any  investigation  he  accused  the  Jaco- 
bins, the  "  Septembrists,"  by  whom  he  knew  himself  to  be  hated  as  a 
deserter,  and  caused  several  of  them  to  be  arrested.  The  only  difficulty 
was  how  to  j>ut  them  to  death  without  any  evidence  whatever.  A 
senatus  conmltum  was  a  means  for  decreeing  the  adoption  of  extraor- 
dinarv  measures.  An  order  of  the  consuls,  confirnic(l  by  the  senate, 
sentenced  to  deportation  one  hundred  and  thirty  persons  selected  in  the 
most  arbitrary  manner  ;  Fouch6  succeeded  in  discovering  the  real  crim- 
inals in  three  Chouans,  who  presently  expiated  their  guilt  on  the  scaffold. 
A  further  limitation  of  freedom,  for  which  occasion  was  now  ailorded, 
consisted  in  the  anthority  usurjjed  by  the  government,  against  the 
strong  opposition  of  the  tribunate,  of  superseding  the  ordinary  coiu-ts 
bv  special  tribunals.  These  were  to  have  control  of  exceptional  cases, 
such  as  street  robbery  and  tumult.  This  arrangement  was  to  remain 
in  force  for  two  years  after  the  general  peace,  and  indicated  nothing 
else  than  the  right  of  the  government  to  set  aside  at  its  will  the  forms 
and  guarantees  of  the  regular  administration  of  justice. 

After  Marengo,  the  tone  of  those  surrounding  the  First  Consul 
approMchcd  more  and  more  to  that  of  a  prince's  court.  At  the  Tui- 
leries  and  at  St. -( 'loud,  the  favorite  residence  of  r.onaparte,  tiiere  were 
maids  of  honor  and  lords  of  the  bedelianiber,  the  eti(juette  and  even  the 
courtly  costume  of  the  old  regime;  salons  and  antech.-iinljers  were  filled 
with  the  emigre,  nobility.     Men  of  the  former  day  pleased  him,  as  alone 
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knowing  how  to  serve.  It  was  surely  a  very  legitimate  ])iirpnse  (jii  his 
part,  if  he  sought  to  reconcile  the  royalists  to  his  rule.  Wherever  it  was 
possible,  he  caused  the  customs  and  ideas  of  the  monarchy  to  live  again. 
The  lavish  profusion,  with  which  men  had  played  with  the  old  names 
of  freedom  and  cduntry,  disappeared  from  official  proclamations,  giving 
place  to  trnth,  fame,  and  honor.  Thoroughly  I'amiliar  with  fiie  exces- 
sive ambition  of  his  Frenchmen,  he  introduced  lionorary  sabres  and 
guns,  honorary  trumpets  and  drum-sticks;  the  names  of  the  recipients 
were  to  be  engraven  on  marble  tablets;  as  the  source  of  all  advancement, 
so  would  he  be  also  the  sole  distributor  of  fame  to  all. 

The  greatness  of  his  administration  as  ruler  consisted,  however,  in 
this,  that  amid  the  eflbrts  for  the  increase  of  his  personal  power  he  never 
lost  sight  of  the  interests  of  the  country.  In  the  combination  of  these 
two  purposes  lay  the  secret  of  his  unparalleled  attainment  of  power. 
For  the  welfare  of  the  individual,  he  had  indeed  no  heart,  he  reckoned 
always  only  with  the  masses;  to  this  alone  the  system  of  government  was 
adapted  which  he  himself  described  as  "the  alliance  of  philosophy  with 
the  sword,"  that  symmetrically  constituted  centralization  in  which,  before 
the  omnipotence  of  the  state,  every  local  or  private  activity  of  the  indi- 
vidual disappeared.  But  in  no  respect  were  his  personal  interests  so 
closely  connected  with  those  of  tiie  community  as  in  the  necessity  of 
re-establishing  the  church.  While,  at  an  earlier  day,  the  state  had  been 
master  of  the  church,  the  law  of  1795  (od  Ventose,  III.)  had  entirely 
separated  the  two  bodies;  while  formerly  Catholicism  had  claimed  exclu- 
sive rights,  yet  now  absolute  freedom  of  worship  prevailed ;  the  division 
of  ))riests  into  those  who  had  taken  the  oath,  and  those  who  refused  it, 
still  continued;  there  were  not  less  tlian  10,000  married  priests,  among 
them  fifty  bishops;  the  property  of  the  ciiurch  iiad  disappeared.  Per- 
sonally the  attitude  of  Bonaparte  toward  all  religion  was  one  of  com- 
plete indifi'erence :  it  was  to  him  something  purely  external.  Chris- 
tianity he  regarded  as  aceepta1>le,  not  because  of  its  divine  origin,  but 
because  it  miglit  serve  to  hold  men  in  check,  to  teach  them  good  morals 
and  gratify  their  longing  for  the  marvelous.  "In  Egypt,"  said  he.  "  I 
was  a  Mohammedan,  in  France  I  am  a  Catholic."  He  was  drawn  to 
Catholicism  by  the  fact,  esj)ecially,  that  it  had  a  pope,  and  between  his 
maxims  of  government  and  the  Romish  hierarchy,  between  his  hatred 
of  spiritual  freedom  and  the  prescribed  belief  in  an  infollible  church, 
there  existed  a  natural  affinity.  He  desired  to  establish  the  church 
again,  since  the  [leople  wished  for  it.  In  this  view  the  church  would 
become  an  instrument  in  his  hands  for  attaining  supreme  jiower;  and 
while  he  gained  over  the  clerii'v,  he  intended  to  sever  the  last  thread 
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wilic'li  still  houmi  the  country  to  the  old  dyiiasly.  Pope  Pius  VI.,  shortly 
bolore  hi.s  diath  in  the  citadel  of  Valence  (August  2i),  1799),  had  issued 
an  order  that  the  conclave  should  be  held  in  that  place  where  the  j^reater 
number  of  the  cardinals  nullit  be  residing;.  As  soon,  therefore,  as  Car- 
dinal Chiaranionti  was  elected  at  Venice  and  took  the  name  of  Pins 
VII.,  the  i'irst  Consul  at  once  t:;ave  him  to  understand  tiiat  lie  wished  to 
enter  into  negotiations  witii  the  Holy  See.  Al'irr  ilic  balih;  of  Marengo 
he  attended  mass  in  iMilan;  Sunday  was  restored  as  a  dav  of  rest  ;  the 
republican  holidays,  .January  21  and  August  10,  were  aixjlished;  the 
Madonna,  which  liad  been  removed,  was  allowed  to  return  to  Loretto. 
Rut,  notwithstanding  the  personal  mildness  of  the  new  po])e,  he  exhibited 
in  the  Curia  such  an  invincible  tenacity  that  ]5onapartc  in  anger  broke  oil' 
the  negotiations,  and  threatened,  in  case  a  conclusion  were  not  reached  in 
five  days,  to  establish  a  Frcneli  national  chunli  an<l  annul  the  Peace  of 
Tolcntino.  Himself  a  des])ot,  he  was  unable  to  conceive  of  the  relation 
of  the  pope  to  the  ciiurch  as  anything  else  than  that  of  an  absolute 
despot,  and  diti  not  cciminciiend  tlic  hesitations  ol'  the  Curia  growing 
out  of  canon  law.  On  tiie  advice  of  the  French  envoy  Cacault,  Pius 
VII.  tlis])atchc(I  Cardinal  Consalvi  to  renew  negotiations  at  Paris.  After 
his  woni  liic  I'irst  Consul  endeavored  to  work  upon  him  by  intimidation 
and  .surpiises.  IJnt  Consalvi  understood  in  what  manner  to  secure  his 
advantage.  He  completely  saw  through  the  design  ui'  the  First  Consul 
to  surrender  the  French  church  to  the  pop(!  on  the  sole  supposition  that 
the  pope  would  assist  in  rendering  it  serviceable  to  him.  In  the  con- 
cordat, which  was  subscribed  on  July  IT),  1801,  the  pope  and  the  First 
Consul  vinited  in  a  stroke  of  policy  such  as  was  unexamjjlcd  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  chui'ch.  The  pope  was  therein  recognized  anew  as  the 
supreme  head  of  the  French  clergy,  their  civil  constitution  was  abro- 
gated, the  right  of  choice  in  the  congregations  was  abolished.  The  ])o|)e 
rccogni/cd  the  spoliation  of  church  property  and  the  secularization  of  the 
cloisters,  and  tlius  adniilted  that  the  Catholic  religion  was  only  the  relig- 
ion "of  the  majority  of  Frenchmen";  marriage  became  a  civil  cf)ntracl. 
Tile  chief  dillicuity — the  question  relali\(>  to  liie  nonjui-ing  ])ricsts  and 
those  who  had  taken  the  oath — was  not  solved,  l)ut  cut  through.  In  vir- 
tue of  the  plenitude  of  authority  pertaining  to  him  as  pope,  Pius  VII., 
without  even  giving  a  hearing  to  the  French  bishops  or  making  any  pre- 
vious communication  to  them,  broke  up  at  one  stroke,  by  a  decree  of 
August  I.''),  all  archbishoprics  and  bishoprics,  chapters  and  pari.shes  of 
France,  reduced  the  number  of  the  former  from  156  to  60,  with  entirely 
new  boundaries,  and  required  all  bishops,  constitutional  and  nonjiu'ing, 
for  the  welfare  of  religion,  to   resign  within  ten  days;  those  thereupon 
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nominated  by  the  government  to  the  new  dioceses  must  receive  author- 
ization from  the  Curia ;  and  on  Octoljer  29  the  pope  declared  all  bishops, 
whose  resignation  was  not  then  in  his  hands,  to  be  deposed.  The  chief 
object  of  the  First  Consul  in  the  Concordat  was  to  make  of  the  clergy  a 
"consecrated  police,"  as  was  shown  by  the  "organic  articles''  which  he 
arbitrarily  subjoined  to  it.  Inasmuch  as  these  subordinated  the  influence 
of  the  pope  and  ecclesiastical  otKcial  action  to  the  civil  power,  they  formed 
a  connection  once  more  with  the  traditions  of  the  Galilean  church,  but 
since  they  rendered  the  majority  of  the  priests  removable  at  the  nod  of 
the  bishop,  they  made  the  lower  clergy  wholly  dej)endent  on  their  eccle- 
siastical superiors.  On  Easter-day,  1802,  France  began  its  thanksgiving 
festival  for  the  restoration  of  its  church. 

Next  to  the  church,  the  school  system,  then  in  a  lamentable  contli- 
tion,  had  its  turn  in  reorganization ;  and  like  the  former,  this  too  was 
pressed  into  the  system  of  centralization  \vhich  had  shown  such  an 
extraordinary  adaptation  for  use  in  the  machinery  of  the  government. 
All  educational  institutions,  divided  into  primary  and  secondary  scliools, 
lycdes  and  special  schools,  were,  by  the  law  relating  to  instruction  of 
Mav  1,  1802,  subjected  to  the  supervision  and  control  of  the  state,  but 
the  aim  of  this  education  was  not  the  moral  and  intellectual  develop- 
ment of  youth,  but  the  infusion  of  principles  in  agreement  with  the 
d(jminant  system.  ^Yllat  Bonaparte  styled  ideology,  the  tendency 
toward  the  ideal,  the  not  merely  practical,  the  French  were  to  be  guarded 
against  from  childhood  ;  history  and  philosophy,  with  the  exception  of 
logic,  were  therefore  stricken  from  the  course  of  studies.  In  the  crea- 
tion of  6400  free  scholarships  he  believed  himself  to  have  secured  an 
effective  instrument  for  the  political  training  of  the  coming  generation, 
and  also  a  means  of  acting  upon  the  fathers.  The  public  scho  1,  since 
the  cultivation  of  the  people  seemed  neither  necessary  nor  desirable, 
remained  under  the  control  of  the  several  communities,  without  inter- 
vention on  the  part  of  the  state;  and  for  the  same  reason,  the  education 
of  girls  fell  entirely  under  the  influence  of  the  clergy.  As  the  crown  of 
the  whole  edifice,  the  University  was  constituted  at  a  later  day,  a  grandly 
planned  institution,  which,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  other  and  especially  cleri- 
cal influence,  was  empowered  to  organize,  direct,  and  supervise  the  entire 
field  of  education.  The  reorganization  (by  the  law  of  January  23, 1 803)  of 
the  National  Institute,  erected  under  the  Directory  in  placeof  the  Academy, 
pursued  also  the  one  sole  object  of  centralizing  the  arts  and  sciences  and 
of  rendering  them  conducive  to  the  worship  of  the  supreme  power  of  the 
state;  the  abolition  of  the  courses  in  moral  and  political  science  put  an 
end  to  free  inquiry  in  all  other  provinces  than  those  of  the  exact  sciences. 

Vol.  XVI.— lit 
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The  third  among  tlio  groat  works  which  the  First  Consul  called  to  lift 
was  the  codification  of  civil  law,  the  Code  Civil,  the  systematic  collection 
of  legal  statutes  previously  scattered  and  in  disorder.  Without  regard 
to  their  politics,  Cambac6rös,  Merlin  <le  Douai,  Troncliet,  and  Portalis 
were  chosen  by  Bonaparte  as  the  most  ca])al)le  men  for  undertaking  this 
task;  he  participated  ixTsonally  in  tlie  deliberations  of  the  council  of 
state  concerning  the  draft  submitted  previously  for  the  opinion  of  the 
higher  courts  of  justice;  the  greater,  consecineiitly,  was  his  anger  on 
accouut  of  the  thoroughly  substantial  and  legitimate  criticism  which  tlie 
tribuuate  employed  respecting  it.  There  now  appeared  the  utter  absurd- 
ity of  the  arrangement  according  to  which  neither  the  tribunate  nor  the 
legislative  body  possessed  the  right  to  amend  any  proposition  made  by 
the  government,  but  had  only  the  choice  between  simple  acceptance  or 
rejection.  When  the  tribunate  exercised  the  latter  prerogative  with  respect 
to  three  points,  escheatage  of  certain  bequests,  confiscation,  and  branding, 
Bona[)arte  became  extremely  indignant  over  such  insolent  opposition; 
but  CambacSrSs  discovereil  a  means  to  live  liiin  from  this  once  for  all: 
in  order  to  secure  in  the  sim]ilest  manner  the  purging  of  both  bodies, 
and  the  replaceni(>nt  ()f  oj)))onents  by  pliant  creatures,  it  was  only  neces- 
sary that  the  fifth  removed  annually  according  to  the  constitution  should 
be  selected,  not  by  lot,  but  by  the  senate!  With  this  hypocritical  stroke 
of  state  policy  there  disappeared  the  last  traces  of  influence  exercised  by 
popular  representation.  Now  for  the  first  time  the  First  Consul  suffered 
both  bodies  to  take  the  vote  upon  the  laws  which  hitherto  he  had  not 
ventured  to  lay  before  them,  viz.,  the  amnesty  in  favor  of  the  emigres 
(excluding  their  chief  leaders)  and  the  restoration  of  their  estates,  so  far 
as  they  were  not  yet  disposed  of  or  reserved  as  national  forests,  and  the 
fitunding  of  the  Order  of  the  Legion  of  Honor. 

W^hither  Bonaparte's  wishes  tended  was  no  longer  a  mystery.  It  was 
certain  that  at  the  close  of  the  session  an  enlargement  of  his  authority 
would  be  proposed,  but  with  regard  to  its  limit  and  title  it  was  in  vain 
that  the  attempt  was  made  to  draw  from  him  even  a  word.  On  May  6, 
the  day  on  which  the  Treaty  of  Amiens  was  brought  before  the  tribunate, 
this  body  decreed  that  a  signal  proof  of  national  gratitude  should  be 
given  to  the  First  Consul.  He,  indeed,  acted  the  part  of  Timoleon,  and 
protested  that  the  only  object  for  which  he  strove  was  the  love  of  his 
fellow-citizens;  but  he  was  seized  with  rage  when  the  senate,  by  which 
he  believed  himself  understood,  pretended  to  take  this  high-minded  dis- 
interestedness in  earnest,  and  decreed  only  the  prolongation  of  his 
power  for  the  space  of  ten  years.  In  this  measure  he  saw  an  afi'ront. 
Since  the  voice  of  the  people,  he  replied,  had  clothed  him  with  supreme 
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authority,  a  prolongation  of  that  autliority  roqiiired  also  its  confirmation 
by  the  people.  In  view  of  tiie  alleged  general  dissatisfaction  with  the 
decree  of  the  senate  in  not  iiuving  proffered  the  consulship  for  life,  a 
decree  of  the  council  of  state  substituted  this  for  the  original  question, 
and  the  highest  functionaries  of  the  state  solemnly  congratulated  the  First 
Consul  on  this  compliance  with  the  national  will.  The  result  of  the  vote 
showed  more  than  3,500,000  of  affirmative  against  a  few  thousand  nega- 
tive voices.  But  whoever  believed  Bona[iarte's  ambition  to  be  thus 
appeased  was  presently  to  be  made  conscious  of  his  error.  From  his 
reply  to  the  communication  by  the  senate  of  the  result  of  the  election 
(August  3,  1802),  France  learned  that  the  First  Consul,  "in  order  to 
secure  freedom  and  equality  against  the  caprices  of  fortune  and  the  uncer- 
tainties of  the  future,"  interpreted  the  plebiscite  in  the  same  arbitrary 
manner  as  formerly  the  senate's  decree,  and  conceived  a  series  of  chansres 
in  the  constitution  to  be  necessary.  The  inconsiderable  remains  of  the 
right  of  election  were  soon  displaced  in  all  cases  by  appointment  to  office  ; 
the  membership  of  the  tribunate  was  reduced  to  fifty,  and  the  pri'i'oLia- 
tives  of  the  council  of  state  were  restricted  by  the  creation  of  a  privv 
council.  The  senate,  through  the  right  assigned  to  it  of  suspending  or 
construing  the  constitution,  of  annulling  decisions  of  courts  of  justice,  of 
dissolving  the  legislative  body  and  the  tribunate,  obtained  a  seeming 
increase  of  authority,  but  since  it  could  make  use  of  this  only  upon  the 
initiative  of  the  government,  the  advantages  accrued  not  to  it  but  to  the 
Fii-st  Consul,  and  his  satisfaction  was  the  greater  that  the  gift  of  pardon 
and  the  appointment  of  his  successor  now  pertained  to  him  alone. 

Advancing  from  one  result  to  another,  this  Titanic  man  had  reached 
the  critical  and  decisive  pei-iod  in  his  life.  Two  paths  lay  open  before 
him  ;  one  which,  regarding  the  goal  as  achieved,  pointed  to  the  confirma- 
tion of  his  authority  and  a  sjilendid  and  j)owerful  position  for  France 
among  European  states  ;  the  other,  utilizing  the  power  attained  onlv  as 
steps  onward  to  something  greater  yet  to  be  won,  led  him  on  toward  the 
abyss.  The  final,  irrevocable  choice  dejiended  on  the  course  which  he 
was  now  taking  with  regard  to  England. 

The  Treaty  of  Amiens  had  left  several  matters  of  dispute  between 
the  contracting  powers  unsettled,  which  were  not  easily  adjusted,  and 
were  purposely  passed  over  in  silence.  IMore  dissatisfaction  was  caused 
by  the  disappointment  of  tlie  English  men  of  commerce,  who  had  prom- 
ised themselves  a  great  demand  fiir  their  manufactures  in  consequence 
of  the  peace,  and  now  were  compelled  to  find  that  not  only  did  the  l-'irst 
Consul  throw  difficulties  in  the  way  ot'  the  introduction  of  English  mer- 
chandise into  France,  but  he  had  also  closed  against  them  the  markets  of 
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Holland,  Upper  Italy,  and  Hpain.  On  the  othor  hand,  nothing  enraged 
Bonaparte  so  violently  as  the  freedom  enjoyed  hv  the  Knglish  press;  he 
was  angry  that  there  slionld  he  any  corner  of  the  earth  where  his  person 
and  his  acts  could  he  boldly  criticised.  lie  had  already  demanded,  in 
the  ])eaee  negotiations,  that  "lihelcrs,"  like  murderers  and  eonnteri'eiters, 
should  be  subject  to  extradition.  Two  months  alter  the  peace,  he  ijrought 
forward  his  complaints  not  only  concerning  the  attacks  of  Englishmen, 
but  also  with  respect  to  those  of  the  emic/re  press,  and  demanded  the 
banishment  of  leading  emigrea  as  editors  of  the  press.  The  more  gentle 
the  weak  Addington  cabinet  appeared,  the  more  vehement  became  his 
language.  He  protracted  the  negotiations  relative  to  a  commt^nsial  treaty 
in  order  thus  to  render  the  15ritish  cabinet  ])liable.  Hut  from  the  day 
on  which  he  was  convinced  that  intimidation  availed  nothing,  he 
became  firm  in  the  determination  to  renew  the  war.  That  the  Knglish 
refused  to  givt;  up  Älalta  fin-nished  a  ])retext ;  the  incorporation  of  Pied- 
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Fig.  82. — Nelsmi.     From  an  engravinp;  by  For.sinann,  1806. 


mont  and  Elba  was  the  gauntlet  thrown  down  to  England.  His  agents 
overran  the  British  Isles,  and  prepared  in  advance  the  materials  for  a 
new  insurrection  in  Ireland;  he  studied  the  place  for  a  future  landing; 
the  greatest  activity  jirevailed  in  French  dockyards ;  after  peace  was 
concluded  with  the  Porte  on  June  25,  CTcneral  Sßbastiani  was  sent  to 
the  East  under   pretence  of  a  journey  with  commercial    objects.     His 
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report,  published  in  tlie  Moniteur  of  January  ?>0,  1803,  foiitained  with 
injurious  attacks  upon  England  a  thorough  emimeration  of  all  tiie 
elements  furnished  by  the  East  for  a  second  conquest  of  Kgy]it.  The 
official  statement  respecting  the  condition  of  the  republic  contained  similar 
menacing  language.  Upon  this  the  English  cabinet  renounced  hope  of 
the  maintenance  of  peace,  and  the  country  approved.  "I,  my  lords," 
declared  Nelson  (Fig.  82)  in  the  Upper  House,  "have  in  different 
countries  seen  much  of  the  miseries  of  war.  I  am,  therefore,  in  my 
inmost  soul  a  man  of  peace.  Yet  I  would  not,  for  the  sake  of  any 
peace,  however  fortunate,  consent  to  sacrifice  one  jot  of  England's  honor. 
Our  honor  is  inseparably  combined  with  our  genuine  interest.  Hitherto 
there  has  been  nothing  greater  known  on  the  Continent  than  the  fame, 
the  untainted  honor,  the  generous  public  sympathies,  the  high  diplomatic 
influence,  the  commerce,  the  grandeur,  the  resistless  pciwer,  tiie  uncon- 
querable valor  of  the  British  nation."  On  March  8  the  king  informed 
the  Parliament  that,  in  view  of  warlike  preparations  in  the  French  and 
Dutch  harbors,  he  had  taken  the  needful  precautionary  measures  for  the 
safety  of  the  state.  Bonaparte's  answer  consisted  in  issuing  an  order  to 
create  a  fleet  of  500  ships  and  gunboats.  Ijouisiana,  which  could  not  be 
held  and  which  was  worthless  after  the  failure  of  his  great  colonial  plans, 
Bonai>arte  now  sold  to  the  United  States  for  $15,000,000,  not  caring  that 
Spain  had  ceded  it  only  on  condition  that  it  should  be  r(\stored.  On 
April  26,  England  delivered  its  ultimatum  in  Paris :  evacuation  of  Hol- 
land and  of  Switzerland,  indemnification  of  the  Kins  of  Sardinia;  on 
these  conditions  England  engaged  to  recognize  the  kingdom  of  Etruria 
and  the  Italian  Republic.  Since  acceptance  of  this  did  not  follow  within 
the  appointed  space  of  seven  days,  the  English  envoy  left  Paris  on  INIay 
12.  The  Addington  ministry  gave  place  to  the  man  whom  the  voice  of 
the  nation  again  summoned  to  the  helm ;  William  Pitt  brought  to  his 
office  the  firm  purpose  of  uniting  Europe  in  a  new  alliance  against  the 
supremacy  of  France.  In  the  proud  British  nation  the  threatened 
invasion  of  their  homes  excited  an  emotion  of  extraordinary  depth  and 
unanimity.  Three  hundred  thousand  men  were  enrolled  as  volunteers, 
the  Parliament  allowed  the  government  to  make  a  loan  of  £12,000,000, 
and  increased  the  taxes ;  by  a  fresh  levy  the  naval  force  was  brought  up 
to  120,000  men;  a  premature  Irish  insurrection  under  Robert  Emmet 
and  Thomas  Russell,  in  July,  1803,  met  with  a  speedy  end. 

Against  the  opinion  of  his  councillors,  against  the  wishes  of  a  nation 
longing  for  the  blessings  of  peace,  Bonaparte  enkindled  anew  a  war, 
which  for  more  than  a  decade  filled  all  Europe  with  indescribable  siitfcr- 
ings,  and  sacrificed  the  lives  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  men,  until  the 
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conqueror  liimsell',  vaiKjtii^hed  and  (nitlawcd,  was  Ibrccd  to  flt'c  lor  reiuffc 
to  the  hospitality  of  that  same  England  which  he  now  delivered  over  to 
the  abhorrence  of  mankind. 

Having  once  determined  upon  war,  Bonaparte  tasked  all  the  formid- 
able resources  of  his  inoxliaustihle  genius  to  strike  to  the  heart  tiiat 
power,  which,  more  than  every  other,  blocked  the  wav  to  the  realization 
of  his  plans  of  world  dominion.  In  France  public  oj)inion,  having  lost 
all  its  natural  organs,  was  unable  to  make  itself  heard  ;  the  eight  news- 
papers, which  were  still  tolerateil  in  Paris,  ventured  only  to  repeat  that 
wliieli  the  Motiilciir  had  previously  produced.  But  Bonaparte,  by  means 
of  the  centralization  which  was  useful  in  so  many  ways,  discovered  the 
art  of  creating  a  public  o])inion.  He  needed  a  national  movement,  he 
ordered  it,  and  pi'omptly  it  was  put  in  operation.  The  senate  and  the 
legislative  body  eagerly  hastened  to  thaid<  the  "consular  majesty"  for 
the  magnanimity  and  moderation  which  had  been  displayed,  and  the 
bishops  to  appoint  prayers  for  the  war  against  England,  which  re- 
fused to  give  back  Malta  to  the  Knights  of  St.  John.  Departments, 
communes,  and  private  citizens  were  constrained  to  vie  with  one  another 
in  the  presentation  of  patriotic  gifts.  In  the  ^Fonitrnr  Bonaparte  issued 
a  kind  of  discourse  against  England.  His  consideration  for  the  sacred- 
ness  of  the  law  of  nations  showed  itself  in  the  orders  which  he  gave,  before 
the  declaration  of  war,  that  all  Englishmen  found  in  France,  from  eigh- 
teen to  sixty  years  of  age,  should  Ix'  imj>risiined.  Immense  preparations 
were  made  to  enable  him  to  throw  150,000  men  at  once  upon  the  Eng- 
lish coast;  six  encampments,  distrilmted  along  the  co.ist  from  St.-Malo 
to  Ghent,  were  established  for  the  training  of  the  troops.  AVithal  he 
ventured  to  boast  that  he  needed  neither  loan  nor  increase  of  taxation; 
for  the  greater  part  of  the  cost  was  thrown  upon  dejiendent  states,  and  in 
the  French  budget  iigurcd  under  the  modest  name  of  "  foreign  receipts." 
The  Batavian  Republic,  beside  the  support  of  its  own  16,000  men,  was 
obliged  to  undertake  tlie  maintenance  of  18,000  Frenchmen,  and  to 
supi)lv  ten  large  ships  and  a  great  number  of  smaller  vessels ;  the 
already  sufliciently  plundered  Helvetic  Kejiultlic  agreed  to  an  alliance 
offensive  and  defensive;  Naples,  although  an  utter  .-dien  to  this  war,  was 
compelled  to  receive  French  garrisons  in  its  harbors  and  to  supply  them 
with  sustenance;  Etruria  also,  and  the  Eigurian  Keptiblie,  were  not 
spared.  According  to  the  Treaty  of  Ildefon.so,  Spain  was  already  actu- 
ally bound  to  give  aid  in  time  of  war.  but  the  wretched  Godoy  made  a 
pretence  of  remaining  neutral.  Bi'uaparie  addressed  a  letter  to  King 
Charles  IV.,  demanding  of  him  "  to  remove  a  man  wlio  was  gaining  pos- 
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session  of  the  entire  royal  power,  and  flierel)}'  liad  exhibited  all  the  base 
peculiarities  of  his  character;"  and  the  iiumbled  favorite  immediately 
consented,  with  tears  of  repentance,  to  a  new  treaty  (October  9,  1803), 
which  doubled  the  burdens  of  the  Treaty  of  Ildefonso,  since,  as  a  subsidy, 
the  annual  amount  of  72,000,000  francs  was  imposed  on  Spain.  Portu- 
gal had  to  contribute  16,000,000  francs. 

Since  a  direct  attack  upon  England  appeared  still  to  be  impracticable, 
Bonaparte  returned  to  his  purpose  of  occupying  Hanover,  although  this 
country  had  not  the  slightest  political  connection  with  the  former,  except 
that  the  two  had  a  common  sovereign.  In  order  to  obtain  the  assent  of 
Prussia  to  this  transaction,  Duroc  was  dispatched  to  Berlin.  At  that 
court  it  was  not  in  the  least  understood  how  nearly  an  occupation  of  the 
mouths  of  the  Weser  and  Elbe  by  the  French  concerned  the  interests  of 
Prussia.  To  the  manly  determination  of  repelling  by  the  sword  this  in- 
vasion of  German  soil,  the  timid  mind  of  the  king  could  not  be  aroused. 
The  Prussian  proposal  that  England  should  give  up  Malta,  and  thus 
obviate  the  necessity  of  the  occupation  of  Hanover,  was  followed  by  the 
dry  response  from  London  that  Hanover  was  not  England,  and  that  the 
British  government  in  choosing  its  political  measures  would  never  accept 
that  view. 

Hanover,  after  the  departure  of  her  sovereign  to  England,  was  under 
a  patriarchal  aristocracy,  which  ruled  the  country  without  severity  or 
violence,  and  imposed  only  a  moderate  burden  of  taxes,  but  practiced  to 
perfection  the  art  of  supporting  itself  in  ease  at  the  expense  of  the 
state.  A  privy  council  board  of  nobles  ruled  in  a  manner  practically 
unrestricted  and  irresponsible.  Althougli  George  III.  never  set  foot 
upon  the  soil,  a  court  existed  full  of  lucrative  sinecures  for  the  nobility ; 
by  its  side  a  bureaucracy  of  officers,  instructed  in  civil  functions,  with 
their  knowledge  and  their  industrv  assisted  to  support  the  regiment  of 
distinguished  lords ;  the  lower  positions  in  the  administration  were  com- 
mitted to  favorites  of  the  great  families.  The  citizen  and  the  peasant 
were  pleased  with  this  state  of  things.  That  Bonaparte  cherished  some 
design  upon  Hanover  was  not  unknown  to  the  government  of  that 
country,  but  it  was  still  far  removed  from  seeking  the  aid  of  Prussia, 
since  to  this  ossified  and  haughty  aristocracy  a  Prussian  occupation 
appeared  greatly  more  hazardous  than  the  entrance  of  the  French.  The 
brave  Field-Marshal  von  Wallmodcn  received,  in  reply  to  his  advice  to 
adopt  military  measures  of  precaution,  the  notable  answer :  "  we  must 
seek  to  avoid  everything  which  could  cause  umbrage  and  make  a  sen- 
sation," and  he  was  instructed  not  to  order  the  troops  to  fire,  but  in 
cases  of  most  urgent  necessity  "  tu  use  the  bayonet  with   moderation." 
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On  his  repeated  and  pressing  representation  the  government  finally 
issued  a  summons  (May  16)  to  all  subjects  "  when  the  necessity  arose, 
to  present  themselves  unhesitatingly  for  the  safety  and  defence  of  the 
fatherland;  should  individuals  seek  to  withdraw  hy  flight  from  tiie 
country's  defence,  they  should  he  declared  to  have  forfeited  forever 
all  their  property."  There  still  survived  in  the  population  the  hatred 
of  the  French,  handed  down  from  the  Seven  Years'  War,  but  this  sum- 
mons made  the  very  worst  impression  ;  whole  districts  refused  compli- 
ance, and  parents  sent  their  sons  out  of  the  country.  Finally  the  lords 
in  Hanover  came  to  the  conclusion  to  call  on  Prussia  for  assistant'c,  but 
their  envoy,  vou  der  Decken,  found  nothing  but  helplessness  at  I^erlin. 
On  May  25,  Haugwitz  consented  that  Prussia  should  make  to  Bonaparte 
the  pi'oposal  to  give  up  his  scheme  of  the  occupation  of  Hanover  in  con- 
sideration of  a  sum  of  money.  It  was  confidently  affirmed  that  Bona- 
parte would  undertake  nothing  witluiut  having  a  previous  understandiug 
with  Prussia. 

But  this  very  weakness  and  indecision  of  Prussia  relieved  the  First 
Consul  from  all  need  of  further  deliberation.  On  May  27,  180;5,  Talley- 
rand gave  notice  to  the  Prussian  ambassador  of  the  entrance  into  Han- 
over. His  assurance,  that  everything  should  be  avoided  that  could 
occasion  concern  to  Prussia,  was  unable  to  do  away  with  the  disagreeable 
impre.'^sion  in  Berlin  that  deception  had  been  practised.  Mortier  had  only 
12,000  men,  but,  in  the  daring  confidence  that  no  opposition  was  to  be 
apprehended,  he  pressed  through  forest  and  over  moorland  as  far  as  the 
Weser.  Begun  late  and  in  confusion,  all  opposing  measures  were  incom- 
plete and  imperfect,  every  act  of  hostility  was  carefully  avoided,  and  an 
unimportant  collision  of  cavalry  at  Nienburg  was  the  only  military  event. 
As  soon  as  Mortier  had  made  arrangements  for  crossing  the  Weser,  the 
privy  council,  intimidated  by  his  threatening  tone,  concluded  with  him, 
on  June  3,  the  thoroughly  tlisgracct'ul  ca])itulatioii  of  Suhliugcn.  The 
15,000  men  under  Wallmoden  were  obliged  to  retreat  into  Lauenburg 
and  to  pledge  themselves  not  to  i)ear  arms  in  this  war  against  France. 
The  Hanoverian  fortresses  and  military  supplies  were  yielded  up.  Jn 
such  a  djistardly  and  ignominious  manner  was  all  Hanover  surrendered 
to  the  French.  Not  till  after  this  occurrence  was  the  entire  trickery 
of  Bonaparte  di.sclosed.  He  made  the  ratification  of  the  agreement 
dependent  on  the  consent  of  King  George  to  regard  the  Hanoverian 
army  as  subject  to  exchange  for  Frencinnen  made  prisoners  by  flic  Fng- 
lish;  if  not,  he  would  treat  the  country  according  to  the  rigor  of  tlie  laws 
of  war;  and  when  the  English  government  sought  to  escape  from  this 
utterly    unjustifiable  demand,   he  abruptly  declared  himself   no    longer 
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bound  l)y  the  convention,  and  Mortier  recjiiircd  that  the  Hanoverian 
army,  which  Wallmodcn  liad  led  safely  across  the  Elbe  at  Laiicnburg, 
shonld  be  taken  to  France  as  prisoners  of  war.  Nevertlicless,  Wall- 
moden  made  preparation  for  a  conflict,  but  these  transactions  had  so 
demoralized  his  troops,  and  the  disposition  of  the  common  people  had 
deteriorated  to  such  a  degree,  that  he  was  obliged  to  dismiss  the  thought. 
On  a  boat  in  the  middle  of  the  Elbe,  near  Artlenburg,  a  new  convention 
was  concluded  upon  July  5,  in  pursuance  of  which  the  disarmament  was 
somewhat  modified  in  execution,  and  the  soldiers  were  dismissed  to  their 
homes. 

The  spoliation  was  completed  with  a  thoroughness  never  seen  except 
in  a  district  occupied  by  the  P>ench.  Up  to  December  23,  1803,  in 
addition  to  the  expense  of  quartering  the  men  and  the  extremely  costly 
entertainment  of  the  officers,  the  amount  extorted,  simply  for  ])ay,  sup- 
plies and  equipment  of  the  troops,  was  17,500,000  francs.  The  indebted- 
ness of  the  country  was  augmented,  the  taxes  M'ere  increased,  and  the 
forests  were  cut  down.  The  costs  of  occupation  for  twenty-six  months 
were  estimated  at  one  year's  revenue  of  the  electorate,  as  high  as  twenty- 
six  millions  of  thalers.  Hamburg  also  was  soon  forced  by  menaces 
to  secure  to  the  French  a  loan  of  3,000,000  francs,  and  they  occupied 
Cuxhaven  as  well  as  Lauenliurg  and  endeavored  to  prevent  tlie 
navigation  of  the  Elbe.  The  threatened  attack  upon  England  had 
already  succeeded  in  summoning  the  enraged  population  to  the  defence 
of  their  national  possessions,  but  among  Germans  there  was  no  feeling 
of  shame,  no  outburst  of  patriotic  wrath.  Emperor  and  empire  remained 
indifferent  spectators,  and  the  court  of  ^'ienna  preferred  seeing  the  French 
rather  than  the  Prussians  in  Hanover.  At  liatisbon  the  diet  was  so 
persuaded  of  its  own  utter  weakness  that  the  semblance  of  desiring  to 
preserve  the  integrity  of  the  empire  was  not  once  assumed.  The  absorp- 
tion of  the  ecclesiastical  possessions  had  so  entirely  satisfied  the  lords  of 
the  land  in  the  southwest,  that  now  they  snlijected  the  knights  of  the 
empire,  without  further  consideration,  to  their  supremacy.  This,  Iiow- 
ever,  was  attempted  too  soon.  When  the  imperial  council  interposed 
energetically  in  behalf  of  the  injured  parties,  Bonaparte  also,  in  order 
not  to  occasion  a  conflict,  disapproved  of  the  proceeding;  Prussia  desired 
at  least  more  circumspection,  and  thus  the  princes  were  obliged  for  the 
time  to  forego  the  robljcry. 

In  Berlin  (Plate  XXI.)  it  was  now  perceived  that  a  mistake  bad 
been  committed  in  suffering  the  crying  violation  of  the  neutralitv  of 
North  Germany.  The  disastrous  results  of  this  were  experienced  not 
alone  in  the  loss  of  Prussia's  consideration  with  friend  and  foe,  but  .still 
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more  immcdiatoly  in  tlie  s(!vcre  blow  inflicted  on  Prussian  business 
atlliirs,  since  Knjiland  iiad  answered  the  advance  oi"  tiie  French  by 
blockading  the  mouths  oi"  the  Elbe  and  Wescr.  Haugwitz  proposed, 
without  hesitation,  to  demand  the  evacuation  of  Hanover,  and,  if  neces- 
sary, to  enforce  it,  and  the  cpiecn  and  Prince  Louis  Ferdinand  were  tlis- 
poscd  to  break  with  tiiis  lying  Bonapartist  policy  ;  hut  the  king  cmild 
not  be  brought  to  adopt  such  an  energetic  measure.  He  ])rei'erred  to 
send  Lombard  with  a  letter  to  the  First  CViusul,  then  in  IJrussels,  in 
order  to  obtain  from  him  a  <piieting  word  for  his  own  subjects  as  well  as 
for  his  neighbors.  It  was  a  very  moderate  ])roof  of  independence  wliich 
he  thus  gave,  but  even  this  was  rendered  of  no  avail  by  the  folly  of  his 
envoy,  who  sufl'ered  himself  to  be  entirely  fascinated  by  Bonaparte,  and, 
instead  of  the  wished-for  binding  promise  in  reference  to  Cuxhaven  and 
the  mouths  of  the  rivers,  brought  back  from  him,  as  a  counter-proposi- 
tion, the  cession  of  Hanover  to  Prussia  in  return  for  an  offensive  and 
defensive  alliance  with  France.  To  this  proffer,  which  Lucchesini 
warmlv  supported,  the  king  replied  evasively,  and  the  negotiations, 
which  had  been  protracted  tor  a  long  time  between  i\w  two  powers, 
ended  without  result.  But  already  a  new  and  bloody  disgrace!  was  await- 
ing the  kingdom  of  Prussia,  which  had  become  c(>nttinptil)le  through  its 
feebleness. 

Bonaparte's  rupture  with  England  had  revived  anew  tin;  hopes  of  his 
numerous  enemies.  Without  the  least  notion  of  the  disposition  of  the 
nation,  the  emigres  were  again  preparing  confident  plans  for  the  re-estab- 
lishment of  the  Bourbon  throne.  Especially  did  they  cotmt  upon  Moreau, 
•who,  by  the  seclusion  in  which  he  had  lived  since  the  battle  of  Hohen- 
Hnden,  and  the  coolness  with  which  he  scorned  the  fiivor  of  the  new 
court,  had  quietlv  acknowledged  himself  to  be  an  adversary  of  Bona- 
parte. In  accordance  with  their  agreement,  Georges  Cadoudal,  together 
with  the  most  resolute  Chonans,  repaired  secretly  to  Paris,  and  as 
soon  as  the  necessary  preparations  were  effected,  Pichegru,  who,  since 
his  flight  from  Cayenne,  had  gone  wholly  over  to  the  Bourbon  camj), 
■was  to  follow,  and  to  come  to  an  nnderstanding  with  Moreau  and  the 
other  malcontents.  The  princes  Artois  and  Berry  and  the  other  chiefs 
of  the  emigres  were  to  land  on  the  French  coast  and  jiut  themselves  at 
the  head  of  the  movement.  The  First  Consul  was  to  be  surprised  and 
ca[)tured  on  the  public  street.  But  the  French  police  had  knowledge  of 
all  the  plots  hatched  within  the  emigri  circle.  They  knew  that  it  was 
arranged  that  after  February  8,  1804,  Pichegru  and  Cadoudal  should  be 
in  Paris,  and  they  hunted  them  from  one  hiding-place  to  another,  and  on 
the  28th  Pichegru   fell  into  their  hands  through  treachery  ;  on  March  8, 
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Cadoudal  was  also  seized.  Moreau  had  been  already  arrested  on  Feb- 
ruary 17.  Bonaparte  greatly  desired  to  have  a  senteiiee  of  death  against 
Moreau,  in  order  tliat  he  might  play  the  part  of  one  who  magnanimously 
forgives,  but  the  court  could  not  declare  the  accused  guilty,  and  only  in 
order  to  find  a  passai)le  expedient,  they  sentenced  him,  alleging  extenuat- 
ing circumstances,  to  imprisonment  for  two  years.  It  was,  however,  by 
his  own  demeanor  before  the  court  that  the  victor  of  Hohenlinden  lost 
more  in  the  esteem  of  the  public  than  a  sentence  of  condemnation  could 
have  cost  him.  At  first  he  denied  everything,  theu  he  suffered  himself 
to  be  induced  by  deceptive  representations  to  appeal  to  the  generosity 
of  his  old  brother-in-arms,  and  finally  on  the  supplication  of  his  wife  he 
accepted  the  modification  of  his  punishment  into  banishment  to  America. 
Cadoudal  and  eleven  of  his  associates  died  under  the  guillotine.  Piche- 
gru  was  found,  on  April  6,  strangled  in  his  prison. 

Bonaparte  was  enraged  that  the  attempt  to  seize  the  princes  had 
failed.  For  weeks  at  a  time  had  Savary  secretly  kept  watch  for  them 
on  the  coast.  But  at  least  one  other  member  of  this  house  should  fall  a 
sacrifice,  it  mattered  nothing  whether  guilty  or  not,  so  that  the  inclina- 
tion to  conspiracy  on  the  part  of  these  Bourbons  should  be  driven  out  of 
them  forever.  The  investigation  was  still  pending,  when,  in  the  night  of 
March  15,  two  squadrons  of  French  dragoons  crossed  the  Rhine  and  sur- 
rounded the  town  of  Ettenheim  in  Baden,  where  tiic  Duke  d'Enghien  was 
living  in  quiet  seclusion;  affection  for  the  beautiful  princess,  Charlotte 
Rohan,  had  chained  him  to  this  spot.  In  greatest  iiaste  the  prisoner  was 
brought  to  Paris,  and  at  two  o'clock  in  the  morning  he  was  placed  before 
a  court-martial,  presided  over  by  General  Hullin.  Although  not  the 
least  guilt  could  be  proved  against  him,  yet,  after  a  summary  proceeding 
without  witnesses  and  without  defence,  he  was  condemned  to  death  on 
the  special  order  of  the  First  Consul,  and  was  immediately  shot  (March 
20),  under  the  eye  of  Savary,  in  the  moat  of  the  fortress  of  Vinccnncs. 
Either  to  assume  a  show  of  impartiality,  or  in  order  to  withdraw  himself 
from  all  requests  and  supplications,  the  First  Consul  had  meantime  made 
himself  invisible  at  Malmaison.  All  the  participants  subsequently 
endeavored  to  exculpate  themselves  from  all  share  in  the  crime,  and  the 
execution  was  imputed  to  an  unfortunate  concurrence  of  unforeseen  casu- 
alties. But  it  was  the  deed  of  a  genuine  Corsicau  vendetta,  a  well-con- 
sidered assassination,  and  one  of  the  most  dastardly  that  ever  occurred. 
Murat  and  Talleyrand  were  those  who  confirmed  Bonaparte  in  his  pur- 
pose, and  like  him  they  regarded  it  only  as  a  salutary  terror  which  ought 
to  be  inflicted  ;  but  horror  and  dismnv  seized  upon  all  his  other  advisers. 
Not  otherwise  was  the  impression  in  Europe,  and  the  document  in  justi- 
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fication  sent  to  one  and  all  of  tlio  cabinets  sounded  rather  like  a  self- 
accusation.  The  court  of  St.  Petersburg  ])Ut  on  niournini;-.  In  the  Ger- 
man empire  alone,  whose  soil  had  been  violated  in  a  manner  so  unexam- 
pled, tiie  sentiment  of  national  and  ]>rincely  lionur  a])peared  to  be  wholly 
extinguished.  There  was  first  needed  on  the  part  of  Knssia — as  secur- 
ity for  the  constitution  of  the  empire — a  solenni  protest  against  the 
outrage  by  which  the  peace  and  safety  of  Germany  were  violated,  before 
the  atlair  was  brought  into  discussion  before  the  diet,  but  even  then  it 
came  at  a  time  that  was  highly  inopportune.  At  Vienna,  likewise, 
Cobenzl  assured  the  French  ambassador  tliat  "  his  master  comprehended 
the  necessity  of  the  policy,"  and  therefore  all  imaginable  pains  were  taken 
at  Ratisbon  to  cause  the  fatal  transaction  to  pass  into  oblivion.  Talley- 
rand had  insisted  upon  a  simple  order  of  the  day,  as  that  which  "alone 
was  compatible  with  peace  and  dignity,"  and  then  Baden  also  expressed 
the  desire,  in  accordanir  with  Bonaparte's  wishes,  tiiat  "disclosures  with 
regard  to  the  incident  which  had  occurred  niigiit  hv  followed  up  no 
further."  Since  the  Russian  ambassador  did  not  allow  liimself  to  be 
thereby  prevented  from  insisting  upon  satisfaction,  England  also  ibr 
Hanover,  and  Sweden  for  Pomerania,  uniting  in  this  demand,  the  diet 
finally,  in  order  to  avoid  all  embarrassment,  seized  upon  the  expedient 
of  deserting  in  a  body,  and  tlius  creating  premature  holidays.  The  out- 
rage at  Ettenheim  was  still  in  the  moutlis  of  all,  when  Bonaparte  per- 
petrated another  similar  act  npon  the  English  consular  agent,  Rumbold, 
in  the  circle  of  Lower  Saxony.  Rumbold  was  seized  at  night  in  his 
country-seat  near  Hamburg,  and  dragged  away  (October  20,  1804).  This 
new  and  gross  violation  of  the  law  of  nations  was  not  received  so  patiently 
at  Berlin,  and  in  order  not  to  drive  Prussia  at  an  inconvenient  time  and 
without  need  into  the  camp  of  the  enemy,  Bonaparte  thought  it  expedi- 
ent, on  the  king's  intervention,  to  set  the  prisoner  at  liberty.  Hut  in 
bitter  anger  he  said  :  "  The  King  of  Prussia  has  given  me  a  bad  (luartir 
of  an  hour ;  I  will  return  it  to  him  with  interest." 

Bloodshed  and  violation  of  law  were  the  steps  upon  which  the  First 
Consul  ascended  to  his  throne  as  emperor. 


CHAPTER   IX.  ' 

THE   FOUNDING   OF   THE    EMPIRE. 

THOUGH  the  cxmition  of  tlie  Duke  .rKndiicn  filled  the  world 
with  horror  and  unmasked  Bonaparte  in  his  real  character,  various 
circumstances  favored  the  First  Consul  in  liis  triiuuphant  progress  toward 
what  was  virtually  absolute  pow'er. 

The  conspiracy  of  Cadoudal  and  Pichegru  came  as  if  summoned 
to  promote  the  realization  of  the  long  cherished  wish  of  Bonaparte's 
heart  (Fig.  83).  The  detection  was  hardly  effected  when  electoral 
assemblies  and  municipal  councils  eagerly  vied  with  one  another  in  con- 
juring the  First  Consul  to  put  an  end  to  the  disquietude  of  the  nation 
and  to  confirm  the  measures  of  state  that  had  been  adopted  bv  restoring 
hereditaiy  succession.  This  storm  of  addresses  came  only  from  aliove, 
and  it  was  in  no  sense  the  expression  of  the  unbiased  will  of  the  peo- 
ple. However,  it  is  true  that  the  tyranny  of  the  democracv  was 
imprinted  in  such  bloody  forms  on  the  memory  of  the  French  people 
that,  without  opposition,  they  hailed  the  despotism  of  a  powerful  poten- 
tate as  the  only  means  of  maintaining  order,  an<l  to  secure  tiiis  thev 
willingly  renounced  the  liberty  \\hich  had  been  presented  before  them 
only  in  the  shape  of  license.  "  I  found,"  Xapoleon  could  say  with  jiro- 
priety  at  St.  Helena,  "  the  crown  of  France  on  the  ground,  and  I  raised 
it  on  the  point  of  my  sword."  Suddenly  there  was  awakened  the  ser- 
vile zeal  of  all  those  who  in  advance  placed  their  dependence  upon  the 
favor  of  the  new  monarch.  These  desires  Fouche  betrayed  in  the 
subtlest  manner.  At  his  instance  the  senate  changed  their  conirratula- 
tions  on  the  escape  of  the  First  Consul  into  an  invitation  to  him 
to  delay  no  longer  the  completion  of  his  great  work,  but  to  render  it 
immortal  as  his  fame,  and  to  guarantee  the  future.  The  time  for  delib- 
eration which  Bonaparte's  hypocritical  modesty  demanded  served  onlv 
the  purpose  of  setting  in  operation  the  immense  bureaucratic  machinerv 
for  multiplying  popular  demonstrations.  Like  Fouche,  Tallevrand 
desired  to  have  no  further  knowledge  of  the  Revolution,  from  the  body 
of  which  France  had  taken  out  the  bones,  and  declared  himself  ready 
to  aid  in  erecting  the  new  power,  it  being  presupposed  that  it  would 
be  devoted  to  the  welfare  of  the  nation,  and  that  he  himself  should  gain 
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aJvantage  by  it.  There  remained  now  only  tlic  question  of  the  form 
to  he  <;iven  to  tlic  new  monareliy.  Tiie  title  of  king,  M'hich  he  projjosed, 
tlirew  Bonaparte  into  a  rage;  at  no  price  would  he  be  the  suceessor  of  the 
Bourbons.  "  I  am  the  French  Revolution,"  he  exclaimed,  "  and  I  shall 
maintain  it."  In  the  tribunate  the  proposal  to  cst;iblish  the  cm])ire,  in 
tiio  person  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte;  and  in  his  fuiniiy,  let  loose  a  Hood 
of  the  basest  flattery.     The  only  man  who  spoke  against  it  with  manly 


Flii.  S3. — N'iipcplcon  willi  the  Iron  Clown.      From  an  pnp;raving  liy  Lonshi,  1812. 

boldness,  as  to  Robespierre  at  an  earlier  day,  was  Carnot,  who  tliereby 
oidy  saved  his  good  name,  seriously  compromised  by  previous  servility 
to  Bonaparte.  On  May  18,  the  senate  delivered  to  tiie  First  Consul  at 
St.-CIoud  the  decree  conferring  on  him  the  hereditary  dignity  of  Emperor 
of  the  French.  In  case  of  the  failure  of  direct  descendants  it  should 
pass  over  to  his  brothers  Joseph  and  Louis  and  their  descendants.  On 
this  occasion  Bonaparte  did  not  await,  before  assuming  the  new  title,  the 
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popular  vote  which,  for  the  sake  of  appearances,  had  been  (inlcicd  to  he 
taken.  From  the  constitution  of  the  year  VIII.  there  now  disaj)])eare(l 
every  limitation  of  his  absolute  will.  Tlie  senate,  of  a  servile  mind, 
and  treated  as  slaves,  as  only  the  senate  of  Tiberius  had  ever  Ixtu,  forgot 
its  own  nothingness  in  view  of  tiie  rich  revenues  settled  upon  it ;  the 
legislative  body  assembled  annually  for  only  a  few  weeks ;  tiie  preroga- 
tives of  the  tribunate  were  still  further  abridged  ;  the  ministers  were 
only  mute  instruments ;  woe  to  iiim  who  should  iiave  ventured  to  speak 
aught  contrary  to  the  will  of  the  master.  Bonaparte  had  made  no  secret 
of  the  fact  that  in  his  immediate  entourage  he  j)referred  useful  and 
pliant  mediocrity  of  talent  to  men  of  intellectual  weiglit.  Thus  the 
supreme  rule  rested  upon  tiie  pow- 
erful siioulders  of  one  man  exclu- 
sively and  alone,  and  to  his  mind 
the  conception  appeared  utterly  for- 
eign that  his  ability  to  bear  tiiis  rule 
and  that  of  the  world  besides  had 
any  limits  whatever.  Not  as  the 
head  of  the  state  in  France,  but  as 
successor  of  Charlemagne,  as  the 
universal  sovereign,  he  proclaimed 
himself  by  the  triumphal  progress 
which  he  made  in  September,  ac- 
companied by  his  consort,  tiirough 
the  Rhine  provinces. 

As  a  son  of  his  own  deeds  had 
Napoleon  reached  this  pinnacle  of 
human  power,  but  in  order  to  stand 
as  the  equal  of  tlie  old  dynasties 
which  he  had  bowed  beneath  his 
feet,  he  felt  that  one  tiling  was  still 
lacking :  the  birthright  iniierited 
from  remote  ancestors,  the  posses- 
sion which  is  sanctioned  by  pre- 
scription. "  It  is  my  misfortune," 
said  he,  "  that  I  am  not  my  own 
grandson."  This  want  he  consid- 
ered could  be  best  supplied  by  a 
religious  consecration,  however  little 
this  might  be  in  accord  with  the  state  of  the  times.  It  was  a  severe 
humiliation  for  the  pope  (Fig.  84)  after  all  tiie  mortificatious  and  injuries 


Fig.  84.— Fupc  Pius  VII.  Bust  liy  Antonio 
Canova  (1757-1822).  From  an  engraving 
by  P.  Fontana  (1702-18371. 
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which  he  liad  suffered,  and  still  more  after  the  recent  murder  of  d'En- 
gliien,  to  anoint  his  murderer  as  the  chosen  of  the  Lord.  However, 
after  long  deliberation,  Pius  VII.  decided  upon  the  journey  to  Paris, 
and,  although  he  had  received  nothing  hut  indefinite  assurances,  he  yet 
flattered  himself  with  the  hope  of  obtaining  from  the  gratitude  of  Napo- 
leon the  removal  of  the  constitutional  bishops,  the  revocation  of  the  organic 
articles,  and  even,  in  addition,  tiie  institution  of  the  legations.  But  his 
sojourn  there,  although  prolonged  for  several  months,  was  for  him  only 
a  series  of  bitter  disappointments.  All  that  he  <)i)taiiied  was  confined  to 
the  reintroduction  of  the  Gregorian  calendar  and  the  recantation  of  the 
constitutional  priests;  moreover,  the  emperor  was  obliged  to  consent  to 
the  restoration  of  marriage  by  the  church.  The  solemnity  of  the  coro- 
nation in  Notre  Dame  (Pi.atk  XXII.,  Fig.  .So)  took  place  on  Decem- 
ber 2,  and  although  set  forth  with  boundless  splendor,  it  was  chilling  and 
stiff,  and  attended  with  a  ceremonial  in  most  respects  partly  painful  and 
partly  ridiculous.  The  emperor  suffered  the  pope  to  wait  for  a  full  hour, 
then  took  the  crown  from  his  hand,  and  himself  placed  it  upon  his  own 
head  (ei;  Pl.\te  XXIII.). 

As  another  means  of  concealing  his  jjlebeian  origin,  the  new  Caesar 
surrounded  himself  with  an  exceedingly  splendid  court.  His  two  oldest 
brothers  and  his  former  associates  in  the  consulship,  Cambacercs  and 
Lebnm,  were  decv^rated  witli  the  grotes<iue  titles  of  Grand  P^lector, 
Grand  Constable,  Lord  Higii  Chancellor,  and  Lord  High  Treasurer, 
but  to  a  large  extent  he  borrowed  titles,  etiquette,  and  even  persons  from 
the  old  regime,  for  Napoleon  appointed  preferably  as  oflicers  of  his  court 
members  of  the  noble  families,  who  had  returned  home  and  were  recon- 
ciled to  the  new  order,  the  bearers  of  names  renowned  of  old.  But  that 
which  he  could  not  recall  to  his  court  was  the  elegance  and  the  esprit  of 
Versailles  before  the  year  1789.  Notwithstanding  the  lavish  profusion 
of  external  splendor,  this  court  was  not  free  from  plebeian  features,  and 
remained  within  itself  barren,  empty,  and  tedious.  But  what  was  lack- 
ing in  him  was  not  merely  good  breeding  and  good  taste;  great  as  was 
his  intellect,  equally  base  was  his  soul,  possessing  neither  magnanimity 
nor  understanding  for  that  which  is  noble.  Heartlessness,  contempt  f()r 
mankind,  and  selfishness  remained  conspicuous  in  his  character,  and  a 
want  of  veracity  that  was  utterly  insensible  to  the  disgrace  of  falsehood. 
No  human  yielding  up  of  his  heart  did  Napoleon  ever  know,  and  if  he 
seemed  to  follow  it  at  any  time,  it  was  only  a  calculated  attitude.  No 
enkindling  breath  went  forth  from  him,  and  never  had  he  a  trusted  or  a 
real  friend.  The  ablest  of  his  generals,  so  far  as  they  showed  requisite 
devotion,  were   promoted    to   become   marshals,   but   the   distinguished 
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Distribuiion  of  the  Eagles  to  the  Army,  on   December  5,  1804. 
After  nn  cn-niviiig  by  Frilley  of  the  iiaintiiig  l>y  Jiiniiies  Louis  David  (174S^1825l.     Vereailles.  Historical  Gallery. 
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Leconrbe     expiated    his     friendship     f<ir     Morenii     by    beiii«^    entirely 
neglected. 

It  was  an  ardent  desire  of  Napoleon,  as  it  had  been  of  Louis  XIV.,  to 
render  literature  and  the  arts  subservient  to  the  tjlorificiitiou  of  his  person 
and  his  rule,  but  this  was  beyond  his  power.  He  was  iiighly  annoyed 
that  the  great  poet,  who  should  have  sung  his  deeds,  would  not  suifer 
himself  to  be  discovered.  In  vain  did  he  found  high  prizi's  ibr  the  best 
productions  in  art  and  science,  which  were  to  be  distril)uted  by  him 
every  ten  years  on  the  anniversary  of  the  18tli  Brumaire,  but  in  both 


Fig.  86. — Promenade  on  the  Boulevard  des  Italiens  at  Paris.    From  a  copper-plate  ingraviiip 

of  1809. 


departments  the  period  of  the  empire  remained  fearfully  barren.  Art 
was  stiffened  into  conventional  dullness,  and  poetry,  subjected  to  police 
supervision,  was  silent  or  became  adulatory.  Even  an  M.  J.  Chenier 
profiined  his  talent  to  create  the  fawning  drama  of  Cyrus,  and,  in  view 
of  the  vast  collections,  the  spoil  of  conquered  ])rinces,  that  were  gathered 
and  displayed  in  the  Ijouvre  for  the  benefit  of  all  Europe,  Schiller  w;is 
bold  to  speak  the  noble  words:  "He  alone  possesses  the  muses  who 
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Kix-acu  ill  tlie  Imiicrial  Piilncc  at  Milan  by  Andrvu  Appiani,  court-pa  inter  of  Napuleon  (1754-1017) ;  after  a  copper-plate  cograviiig  by  Fniuccäuu  Bosaspina  (1763-1841). 
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cherishes  them  in  a  warm  heart;  to  Vandals  they  are  stone."  On  the 
other  hand,  incomparable  in  the  art  of  organizinfj  despotism  and  leading 
the  French  into  torgetfiilness  of  the  sterile  tlieories  of  the  Constituent 
Assembly,  by  means  of  the  multiplicity  of  his  creations,  he  completely 
brought  it  to  pass  that  of  the  intoxication  of  freedom,  only  submission, 
obedience  as  the  sole  civic  virtue  survived.  Even  among  those  who 
were  formerly  the  fiercest  republicans  he  knew  how  to  find  useful  laborers 
for  the  building  of  the  new  social  edifice.  While,  indeed,  a  loud  lament 
arose  here  and  there  over  the  taxes  reimposed  under  the  name  of  droits 
reunis,  over  the  blood  tribute  of  conscription,  yet  none  the  less  did  the 
nation  of  Voltaire  and  Ifousseau  offer  up  its  idolatrous  worship  to  the 
wonderful  man,  to  whom  it  was  indebted  for  its  material  prosperity,  for 
its  highest  renown  in  war,  and  for  the  intoxicating  consciousness  of  being 
the  Great  Nation. 

In  continuation  of  the  game  begun  two  years  since,  the  Italian 
republic  must  now  make  request  to  be  transformed  into  a  monarchv. 
In  the  beginning  Napoleon  had  destined  this  crown  for  his  brother 
•loseph  or  Louis,  but  they  both  rejected  it,  in  order  not  to  endanger  in 
any  respect  their  right  of  succession  to  the  throne  in  France.  After  he 
had  given  on  the  plains  of  Marengo  a  representation  of  that  memorable 
battle,  he  then  at  Milan  (Plate  XXIA".),  May  2.3,  1805,  placed  on 
himself  the  iron  crown  of  Lombardy,  and  announced  his  stepson,  Eugene 
Beauharnais  (Fig.  87),  as  viceroy  of  Italy.  The  Batavian  republic  also 
received  ])rovisionally  a  half-monarchical  form. 

Of  foreign  courts  none  had  such  a  near  concern  in  the  establishment 
of  the  empire  of  Napoletm  as  that  of  Vienna.  A  restoration  of  the  royal 
throne  in  France  would  have  been  hailed  with  joy  as  closing  the  Revo- 
lution, but  a  second  imperial  government  in  the  west  would,  by  its  mere 
existence,  be  prejudicial  to  the  hitherto  solitary  Koman-Gcrman  empire. 
To  an  immediate,  nnreserved  recognition,  such  as  Frederick  William 
III.  had  given  and  as  the  Archduke  Charles  warndy  recommended, 
whereby  Austria  in  alliance  with  France  would  be  able  effectually  to 
oppose  the  designs  of  Russia  upon  Turkey  and  those  of  Prussia  upon 
North  Germany,  the  court  would  not  assent.  It  was  only  after  Napoleon 
had  conceded  the  parity  of  the  Austrian  imperial  dignity  and  allowed 
precedence  to  the  Roman  emperor,  that  the  desired  recognition  followed. 

There  existed  at  Vienna  the  most  urgent  reasons  for  compliance.  The 
army  was  disorganized,  among  the  officers  a  refractory  spirit  prevailed, 
and  among  the  people  discontent  and  ill  humor  made  themselves  felt  by 
reason  of  the  scarcity  and  want  existing  among  the  exasperated  popula- 
tion.   But  to  strengthen  and  to  exercise  these  paralyzed  energies,  sagacity 
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Fig.  87.— Prince  Eugene  Napoleon.     From  an  engraving  by  Lmiis  Kados,   1808;  original 

drawing  by  J.  B.  Bosio. 
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and  good  will  were  alike  wanting.  To  remedy  the  extreme  financial 
disorder  no  otiier  method  was  known  than  multiplying  government 
paper  money  and  increasing  the  taxes,  "for  a  slight  harden  is  prejudicial 
to  a  people,  smce  it  opens  door  and  gate  to  idleness  and  relaxes  industry-." 
The  payment  in  paper  money  of"  the  iiitere.-t  on  state  dehts,  ordered  on 
December  14,  1804,  was  already  the  beginning  of  admitted  bankruptcy. 
An  economic  system,  which,  as  sliown  by  tlie  usury  decree  of  1805, 
rather  aimed  to  discourage  business  tlian  to  revive  it;  the  land  and  water 
ways  wretchedly  neglected ;  agriculture  hampered  by  the  remains  of  the 
feudal  system;  the  recently  acquired  Italian  provinces  extremely  dis- 
satisfied because  not  the  least  thing  \\as  done  for  their  improvement ; 
Hungary  embittered  by  reason  of  the  constantly  rencMcd  attempts  to 
restrict  her  constitutional  rights;  the  Protestants  contemptuously  treated  ; 
all  intellectual  life  after  the  brief  awakening  under  Joseph  II.  again 
iallen  into  a  deep  sleep;  connection  with  the  great  literary  niuveiiient  of 
Germany  severed  through  petty  supervision  aiul  a  distrustful  ])oliee  cen- 
sorship; the  highest  circles  split  iutt>  hostile  camps;  whence,  tiien.  could 
improvement  in  ailairs  have  arisen?  ^Nlen,  indeed,  imagined  that  i)v  a 
change  of  mechanism  of  the  state  such  a  result  could  be  readied.  On 
August  31,  1801,  there  was  created,  instead  of  the  Council  of  State,  a 
Ministerial  and  State  Conference,  under  the  personal  ])resideney  of  tlie 
emperor,  Ijut  since  this  body  pos.sessed  no  really  conclusive  voice,  and  tlie 
emperor,  dull,  narrow,  and  suspicious,  stifHy  insisted  upon  personally 
discharging  the  most  inconsiderable  matters  of  business,  delays  increased 
to  such  an  extent  that,  the  next  summer,  ali-eady  two  thousand  reports 
of  the  most  urgent  nature  were  awaiting  action.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
clergy  recovered  its  jurisdiction,  and,  in  addition,  obtained  exclusive  con- 
trol over  the  schools.  A  commission  of  review  subjected  all  Mritings 
jiublished  since  the  time  of  ,Josej)ii  II.  to  a  careful  examination.  The 
Archduke  Charles  had  undertaken  to  reform  tlie  army,  as  president,  since 
January  9,  1801,  of  the  Aulic  council  of  war,  and  the  service  for  life  had 
been  reduced  to  fourteen  years,  the  purchase  of  office  in  tiie  cavalry  had 
been  abolished,  and  the  council  of  war  was  placed  under  the  war  ministry. 
I'^nder  such  circumstances  the  disinclination  at  Vienna  to  take  part 
in  the  Englisli-French  war  was  justified.  No  one  was  more  strongly 
penetrated  than  the  Archduke  Charles  with  the  conviction  that  Austria 
needed  peace  first  of  all,  in  onler  to  be  able  to  concentrate  all  her  energies 
upon  the  work  of  internal  reform.  Still,  this  sagacious  and  provident 
caution  was  shortly  afterward  put  to  a  test  by  a  change  in  the  general 
political  situation,  which  it  was  unable  to  endure.  The  shock  came  from 
Russia. 
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The  St.  Petersburg  conspirators  of  Mareli  23, 1 801 ,  had  entirely  mis- 
oalculatcd  if  they  ini:iüiiu'(l  tliat  after  tlic  murder  of  tlie  Enijiemr  I^iid 
they  were  to  possess  the  controlliiig  iiitiiienee.  Not  to  tiiem  (Hil  the  young 
Czar  Alexander  I.  commit  himself,  but  to  a  circle  of  his  youthful  com- 
jianions,  of  whom  Count  Kotschul)ey  alime  filled  a  ministerial  post;  the 
others,  like  the  Polish  Prince  Czartoryski,  Count  I'anl  Ötroganoö",  Prince 
Alexander  Galit/in,  and  Nicolas  Novosiltzofl",  were  bound  to  him  by  ])er- 
sonal  friendship.  In  union  with  them  the  susceptible  pupil  of  Laharpe 
hoped  to  obliterate  the  dark  coninieneement  of  his  reign  by  deeds  of  be- 
nclieence,  which  he  sliould  aeconiplisli  ibr  liis  ])eople  antl  tlie  whole  world. 
The  "seeret  office,"  the  drcadc(l  pulitical  and  piili<-e  cnurt  under  his 
predecessor,  was  abolislieii,  and  persons  iniprisiiued  or  banished  by  it 
were  set  at  liberty;  an  imperial  council  was  erected,  over  which  the 
emperor  was  personally  to  preside;  the  powers  of  tiie  senate  were 
enlai'ged ;  tiie  nobility  and  clergy  were  reinstated  in  the  possession  of 
their  oritrinal  ritrhts;  educational  interests  as  well  as  commerce  and  trade 
were  promoted.  Alexander  aimed  likewise  at  the  greatest  results  in  the 
foreign  policy  which  he  adopted.  The  more  splendidly  his  fancy 
depicted  the  call  to  be  umpire  of  Euro])e,  the  more  insuflerable  to  his 
mind  were  the  arrogant  assumptions  with  which  Bonaparte  challenged 
and  insulted  the  other  powers.  It  had  been  already  a  sore  annoyance 
tiiat  in  dividing  up  the  German  territories  Bonaparte  had  made  use  of 
him  onlv  as  an  instrument,  and  tiuit  he  had  received  notliiug;  and  when 
the  miHxler  of  d'Enghien  occurred,  nowhere  was  greater  agitation  caused 
than  in  St.  Petersburg.  ISIarkoif,  the  Russian  ambassador  at  Paris, 
ac(piitt('d  himself  in  a  manner  so  otfensive  that  iiis  recall  was  inevitable, 
but  in  St.  Petersburg  iiis  master  received  him  witli  the  highest  distinc- 
tion. Alexander's  ciiange  of  policy,  however,  had  its  rise  substantially 
in  the  interests  of  the  Russian  empire  itself.  The  French  garrisons  in 
Brindisi  and  Otranto  constituted  a  violation  of  the  treaty  of  October  11, 
1801,  and  held  in  check  not  only  the  English  at  Malta,  but  also  the 
Russians  at  Corfu.  Bonaparte's  evident  design  to  re-esüiblish  the  influ- 
ence of  France  in  the  east  struck  the  eastern  policy  of  Russia  at  its 
most  sensitive  point.  On  the  First  Consul's  rejection  of  the  Russian 
ultimatum — evacuation  of  Naples  and  Hanover  and  indemnification  of 
the  King  of  Sardinia — the  diplomatic  intercourse  between  the  two  empires 
was  broken  off. 

Alexander  would  have  preferred,  at  the  head  of  a  league  with  the 
two  German  ])owers,  to  announce  to  Naj)oleon  the  limits  to  which  the 
latter  could  go.  To  Frederick  William  of  Prussia  he  was  bound,  since 
a  personal  interview  at  Memel,  in  June,  1802,  by  an  enthusiastic  friend- 
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ship.  Yet  his  proposals  now  found  no  favorable  soil  in  Berlin  ;  the  king 
desired  no  war,  and  continued  negotiations  with  France;  he  totally  failed 
to  recognize  the  fact  that  to  maintain  a  peaceable  juxtaposition  with  this 
military  power,  provided  with  over  half  a  million  of  fighting  men  and 
always  ready  to  attack,  M'as  in  general  an  impossibility.  In  February, 
1804,  Haugwitz,  who  just  then  returned  to  assume  direction  of  affairs, 
succeeded  in  having  the  definite  question  sent  to  St.  Petersburg:  Coidd 
Prussia,  in  case  of  French  hostilities,  depend  upon  Russian  aid?  The 
reply  of  the  czar,  that  if  the  king  stepped  forward  on  behalf  of  the  inde- 
pendence of  Europe,  he  would  instantly  place  himself  by  his  side,  was 
decisive  with  regard  to  the  conclusion  to  suspend  negotiations  with 
France  and  to  exchange  (May  24)  secret  stipulations  with  Russia,  by 
which  both  powers  pledgetl  themselves  to  resist  all  further  encroachments, 
if  necessary  with  arms,  and  to  effect  the  removal  of  the  French  troops 
from  Xorth  Germany.  To  England,  also,  Alexander  drew  nearer, 
although  but  slowly;  in  September  he  sent  his  friend,  Novosiltzoff,  to 
London,  with  a  comprehensive  plan,  which  aimed  at  nothing  less  tlian 
the  reconstruction  of  the  entire  European  political  world,  on  the  principle 
of  freedom  within  each  state,  and  just  limitation  without. 

At  Vienna  the  satisfaction  over  Alexander's  estrangement  from 
France  could  not,  however,  terminate  the  wavering  between  warlike  and 
peaceful  councils.  As  a  preliminary  measure,  the  middle  course  recom- 
mended by  Cobcnzl  found  favor :  to  avoid  everything  that  could  irritate 
Napoleon,  and,  taking  advantage  of  the  yellow  fever  which  had  broken 
out  in  Spain,  and  under  pretext  of  making  an  elective  quarantine  against 
it,  to  occupy  the  Italian  and  Swiss  frontiers.  The  Austrian  court  felt 
itself  to  be  between  "the  hammer  and  the  anvil,"  between  Napoleon's 
^vatchful  distrust  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other  Alexander's  growing 
displeasure  on  account  of  the  indecision  at  Vienna.  To  this  danger  was 
added  the  reflection  that  Napoleon's  insatiable  avidity  would  never  be 
self-restrained.  These  considerations  led  to  the  secret  defensive  treaty 
of  Austria  with  Russia,  of  November  6  :  on  the  least  additional  encroacli- 
ment  on  the  part  of  Napoleon  a  force  of  350,000  combatants  should  be 
put  under  arms,  of  which  Austria  should  furnish  235,000  and  Russia 
115,000  men.  The  latter  promised  to  secure  English  subsidies;  in  the 
event  of  a  happy  issue,  Austria  should  obtain  as  frontiers  the  Adda  and 
the  Po,  the  restoration  of  the  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany,  and  Salzburg 
and  Bavaria  as  iar  as  the  Inn.  Both  parties  pledged  themselves  not  to 
conclude  peace  singly. 

Although  on  the  side  of  Austria  only  measures  of  defence  were 
meant,  yet  this  treaty  became  tiie  foundation  of  the  new  coalition,  by 
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means  of  whicli  Pitt's  bold  scheme  of  arming  the  whole  continent  against 
revolutionary  France  aj)j>roache<l  its  realization.  Austria  heiug  secured, 
Alexander  now  signed,  on  April  11,  his  league  with  England,  having  for 
its  ohjects  the  re-cstal)lisliiii(>nt  of  the  balance  of  power  in  Europe,  the 
removal  of  the  Frcucii  from  Hanover,  the  independence  of  Holland 
and  Switzerland,  the  restoration  of  the  King  of  Sardinia,  and  the  freeing 
of  Italy  from  French  domination  ;  after  the  close  of  the  M'ar  a  general 
congress  was  to  settle  permaiuuitly  the  relations  of  European  states. 
An  army  of  nearly  half  a  million  of  combatants  was  to  enforce  these 
demands. 

Upon  the  friends  of  peace  in  Vienna  the  first  intelligence  of  the 
Anglo-Uussian  treaty  produced  a  very  depressing  effect.  The  Archduke 
Charles  saw  in  Russia  only  the  endeavor  to  bring  Austria  on  to  the 
field  of  battle,  in  order  herself  to  take  just  as  much  part  as  she  might 
please.  Such  severe  lessons  were  needed  in  order  finally  to  open  the 
eyes  of  the  Austrian  caliinet  to  the  folly  of  the  old  hatred  of  Thugut's 
party  for  Prussia  ;  an  iionorablc  understanding  with  that  country  was 
now  the  only  means  of  j)rotecting  .Vustria  against  the  enmity  or  against 
the  obtrusive  friendship  of  Russia.  Willi  this  view  labored  Friedrich 
Gentz  (Fig.  <S8),  the  most  remarkal)le  publicist  whom  Germany  had 
produced  up  to  that  time.  He  preached  in  the  most  impressive  manner 
the  necessity  of  overcoming  the  old  spirit  of  opposition  to  Prussia,  if 
all  was  not  to  come  to  ruin,  if  all  hope  of  restoring  the  German  name 
to  its  old  dignity  was  not  to  be  lost.  There  really  was  in  Berlin  also 
a  war  party  ;  at  its  head  were  the  Queen  Louisa  and  Prince  Louis 
Ferdinand,  who,  after  a  wiM  youtli,  had  now  devoted  his  rich  nature  to 
an  earnest  discharge  of  his  duties.  Haugwitz  also,  now  but  a  private 
citizen,  zealously  favored  a  good  luidcrstnnding  with  both  neigiibors. 
Hardenberg,  who,  on  August  13,  1804,  was  appointed  his  successor, 
thought  otherwise.  Quite  unconcerned,  he  did  not  believe  in  the 
existence  of  any  real  danger  from  Napoleon,  and  cheerfully  undertook 
the  art  of  securing  for  Prussia,  without  conflict  or  great  exertion,  but 
entirely  by  diplomatic  skill,  the  extension  of  its  boundaries  and  a  l)etter 
rounding  out  of  the  frontier.  To  him,  a  born  Hanoverian,  the  acquisi- 
tion of  Hanover  appeared  most  desirable,  yet  he  suffered  a  covetous  eye 
to  glance  toward  Saxony  and  Bohemia,  and,  .since  the  accomplishment 
of  wishes  of  this  kind  was  possible  only  by  the  aid  of  France,  his  inclina- 
tion favored  that  country,  and  made  it  his  most  anxious  concern  to  avert 
the  contingency  of  war,  which  the  treaty  with  Russia  contemplated. 
These  views  found  important  support  as  well  in  the  king's  avowed  lov^e 
of  peace,  as  also  in  the  deep-rooted  distrust  of  the  policy  of  Vienna. 
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According  to  the  assurance  of  Mettcrnich,  tlion  Austrian  ambassador 
in  Berlin,  only  one  man,  the  Emperor  Alexander,  was  al)lo  to  unite 
Prussia  and  Austria  in  alliance ;  and  for  this  Alexander  was  very 
ready.     In    February,  his    adjutant,   Wiiitzingerode,  appeared    at    Bor- 


FlG.  Ob. — Friedrich  Geutz.     From  tlie  original  painliug  iu  tlie  jjuisL'säiuii  ul"  i'nnce  KicLurd 
Metternich-Winncburg  at  Vienna. 

lin,  in  order  to  compel  Prussia  to  enter  the  coalition  either  from 
regard  to  profit,  or  by  threats.  But  in  ])oint  of  honesty  this  pro- 
ceeding possessed  no  advantage  whatever;   among  the  advisers  of  the 
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czar,  at  least  Czartoiyski  urged  the  artful  plau  that  Alexauder,  iu  order 
to  gain  the  good  will  of"  the  Poles,  should  assume  the  title  of  King  of 
Poland  ;  tliat  Austria  should  be  compensated  for  the  loss  of  Galicia  by 
Silesia  at  tlie  expense  of  Prussia ;  it  was  not  found  at  all  necessary  to 
grant  tlie  Berlin  cabinet  full  insight  into  the  treaties  that  were  concluded. 
But  Wiut/iugerode's  brustjue  manner  had  no  greater  success  than  the 
courtliness  of  Metternich  and  of  (ieneral  Mervcldt,  wlio  was  sent  to 
his  assistance.  But  ineantiine  an  imp((rtaut  crisis  had  occurred  at 
\'ienna;  tlie  Aulic;  council  of  war  was  again  rendered  independent  of  the 
ministry  of  war,  the  Arciiduke  Charles  was  left  at  the  head  of  ilie  latter 
only  ;  Quartermaster-(!eneral  Duka,  his  favorite,  was  supplanted  by 
Mack,  in  whom  was  found,  as  people  imagined,  the  man  who,  by  stamp- 
ing his  foot,  could  summon  armies  from  the  ground  ;  for,  when  Charles 
had  demanded  six  montlis  within  wliich  to  prepare  the  troops  for  march- 
ing, the  other  promised  to  be  ready  in  two  months.  Hence,  witliout 
hesitation,  the  strength  of  the  two  armies  and  the  time  for  commencing 
hostilities  were  settled  with  Wintzingerode. 

But  Russia  was  still  far  in  arrears  with  her  preparations.  In  order 
to  gain  time,  Alexander  turned  to  the  King  of  Prussia  with  the  request 
tliat  lie  Wduld  make  another  attempt  for  an  amicalile  arrangement,  and 
the  latter  was  immediately  ready  to  aid  in  extinguishing  by  diplomacy 
tiie  threatening  tirebrand  of  war;  passports  to  Napoleon  were  by  his 
order  made  out  for  Novosiltzoff.  But  other  difficulties  were  multiplying 
from  day  to  day ;  since  King  Gustavus  IV.  had  joined  the  coalition, 
Swedish  Pomerania,  also,  was  threatened  with  becoming  the  theatre  of 
war.  Napoleon  was  no  longer  willing  to  be  appeased.  As  the  wish  to 
maintain  peace  had  at  no  time  whatever  influenced  his  policy,  except  that 
he  would  put  off  one  adversary  (nitil  he  had  subdued  another,  in  like 
manner  his  provoking  procedure  at  this  time  in  Italy  showed  that  he 
regarded  circumspection  as  no  longer  necessary.  On  June  4,  1805,  he 
effected  the  incorporation  of  the  Ligurian  Republic  and  Piedmont  with 
the  French  Empire ;  Parma  was  made  over  to  the  kingdom  of  Italy  ;  a 
principality  formed  out  of  Lucca  and  Piombino,  afterwards  increased 
by  the  addition  of  ]\Iassa  and  Carrara,  was  assigned  to  Bacehiochi, 
the  husband  of  Napoleon's  sister  filise.  Upon  such  news  Novo- 
siltzoff returned  to  Berlin.  At  Vienna  the  danger  to  Venice,  and 
the  fear  of  losing  the  aid  of  Russia,  alike  forbade  longer  delay ;  on 
August  9,  Austria  joined  the  Russo-English  alliance.  She  went  into  the 
war,  according  to  Niebuhr's  expression,  like  a  bride,  who,  forced  to  marry, 
comes  to  the  altar  with  tears  in  her  eyes.  While  there  was  needed  in 
order  to  meet  so  formidable  an  enemy  the  utmost  elevation  of  mind,  the 
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only  general  of  the  country  depressed  by  his  hopelessness  tiic  feeling  of 
the  court  and  of  the  army. 


Fig.  89.— Nelsou.     From  an  engraving  1)3-  \V.  Harnanl;  original  painting  by  F.  I..  Abbott 

(176-2-l>S():i). 
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During  those  ilij)l()m:iti<!  preliminaries  to  a  new  continental  war 
Napoleon  had  continually  prosecuted,  on  the  greatest  scale,  his  prepara- 
tions for  a  landing  in  England.  It  was  and  ever  remained  the  Titan's 
dream  to  re-establish  that  France  beyond  tiie  oeean  which  had  been 
destroyed  in  the  conflicts  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  to  ovcrtiirow  the 
British  power  tiiat  iiad  risen  upon  its  ruins.  Since  England  bv  liie  seiz- 
ure of  the  Peruvian  sihcr  Hect,  in  October,  1804,  iiad  binken  o])enly 
with  Spain,  he  fbinitl  hiinselt'  master  ol'  all  the  harbors  and  maritime  re- 
sources of  the  latter  country.  But  the  fiuihcr  his  |)reparations  advanced, 
the  more  irresistibly  there  pressed  upon  him  the  conviction  of  the  im- 
practicability of  his  attempt.  However  ingenious  his  arrangements 
might  be,  they  all  led  up  to  one  defect,  that  a  very  inconceivable  con- 
currence of  favorable  conditions  must  exist  in  order  to  carry  them  into 
eflect.  Admiral  Villeueuve — sucli  was  the  emperor's  plan — taking 
advantage  of  stormy  weather,  was  to  escajie  from  the  harbor  of  Toulon, 
bloclcadeil  by  Nelson  (Fig.  89);  and  draw  him  olf  by  a  diversion  to  the 
West  Indies ;  at  the  same  time  Admiral  Gantatmie  shoidd  sail  from  Brest ; 
both,  then,  should  speedily  turn  back  to  Europe,  form  a  junction  with 
the  Spanish  squadron  at  Ferrol,  and  hastening  to  Hnulngue  cover  the 
passage  of  the  fleet  of  transports.  Villeneuve  fortunately  slipped  out 
of  Toulon  on  March  30,  1805,  at  Cadiz  joined  the  Spanish  admiral, 
Gravina,  and,  on  May  13,  cast  anchor  before  Martinique  ;  l)ut  he  waited 
here  in  vain  for  Gantaume,  whom  the  English  held  effectually  blockaded 
in  Brest.  Napoleon's  order  recalled  him  to  Ferrol ;  hajipilv  he  escaped 
Nelson,  who  had  sought  for  him  with  feverish  passion,  first  eastward  as 
far  as  the  Nile,  then  in  the  Caribbean  Sea ;  but  after  an  indecisive 
engagement  at  the  point  of  Cape  Finisterre  he  retreated  to  Cadiz  in 
order  to  escape  a  sure  destruction  from  the  combined  forces  of  the 
enemy.  The  grand  scheme  of  a  landing  was  thus  frustrated;  for  this 
failure  the  rcj)n)aches  of  Na])oleon  assailed  the  admiral  most  imjustlv 
and  the  gathering  storm  of  war  iiyxm  the  continent  forced  this  matter 
completely  into  the  background,  l)ut  to  deceive  the  enemy  pre])aralions 
for  landing  in  England  still  continued  to  be  prosecuted.  The  concentra- 
tion of  his  army  at  Boulogne  gave  the  emperor  a  great  advantage  over 
his  enemies  on  the  continent ;  this  army  was,  according  to  his  own  testi- 
mony, the  finest  in  Europe,  full  of  military  ambition,  from  the  marshal 
down  to  the  last  drummer,  and  inflamed  by  the  renown  of  the  Italian  cam- 
paigns, led  by  excellent  generals  in  the  flow^er  of  their  age,  formed  in  the 
school  of  the  most  gifted  commander  of  armies,  and  confident  of  victory 
over  every  foe  with  the  emperor  as  their  chief  On  August  23,  he  wrote 
to  Talleyrand  :    "  Should  the  united  fleet  not  arrive  from   Ferrol  and 
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Brest,  I  shall  hasten  to  that  which  is  most  pressing;  I  shall  brcali  up 
my  encampment,  and  on  September  23,  I  sluill  stand  with  200,(M)0  men 
in  Germany  and  with  25,000  in  Naples.  I  shall  march  upon  Vienna, 
and  will  not  lay  down  my  arms  until  I  have  Naples  and  Venice,  and 
until  Bavaria  be  so  enlarged  that  I  shall  have  nothing  more  to  fear 
from  Austria." 

i\Iasterly  as  was  the  military  preparation  for  the  war,  tlie  diplomatic 
was  not  less  so.  It  was  of  the  first  importance  for  Bonaparte  to  detach 
Prussia  from  the  coalition,  and  if  possible  to  draw  it  over  to  an  alliance 
with  himself.  He  offered  Hanover  as  a  price  for  this :  the  union  of 
Prussia  with  France  was  a  promise  of  the  maintenance  of  peace,  since 
in  that  event  Russia  and  Austria  would  not  venture  to  attack  him.  In 
a  conference  held  on  August  28,  at  Halberstadt,  between  Hardenberg, 
the  Duke  of  Brunswick,  and  Schulenburg,  all  three  spoke  in  favor  of 
consenting  to  these  proposals,  since  without  the  possession  of  Hanover, 
Prussia,  on  the  occurrence  of  any  outbreak  between  France  and  England, 
would  be  drawn  into  the  strife,  and  only  through  the  departure  thence 
of  the  French  could  the  king's  possessions  in  Lower  Saxony  and  ^^'est- 
phalia  be  secured.  On  September  1 ,  Diiroc  delivered  the  direct  proffer 
of  a  treaty  offensive  and  defensive  with  France  in  return  for  the  cession 
of  Hanover,  for  which  Prussia  was  to  yield  up  Cleves,  together  with 
Wesel.  While  a  proposal  that  comprehended  the  surrendering  to  France 
of  the  Lower  Rhine  and  the  anticipation  of  making  an  enemv  of  England, 
and  simply  ignored  the  conditions  brought  forward  <m  the  Prussian  ?ide, 
was  in  itself  but  little  attractive,  there  came  now  also  the  urgent  warn- 
ings of  Haugwitz  concerning  tiie  devices  ol'  Bonaparte,  and  his  counsel 
to  remain  neutral.  In  this  respect,  he  understood  so  much  better  than 
Hardenberg  the  inmost  purpose  of  the  king,  tliat  he  was  recalled  to  the 
conduct  of  affairs  in  order  to  maintain  neutrality  with  vigor  on  everv 
side.  Amid  all  these  discussions  Napoleon  gained  this  advantage  from 
negotiation,  that  Prussia  withstood  the  summons  to  enter  the  coalition. 
He  met  with  greater  success  at  Munich.  Bavaria,  incessantly  hanl-pressed 
and  threatened  by  Austria  since  the  reign  of  Jose]>h  II.,  was  not  diffi- 
cult to  win  ;  on  August  24,  the  Elector  Maximilian  Jose{)h  (Fig.  90) 
signed  a  secret  offensive  and  defensive  treaty  with  France.  The  dynas- 
tic propaganda  which  Napoleon  carried  on  at  the  courts  of  the  Ciirman 
princes  was  more  fruitful  in  residts  than  the  revolutionarv  propagandism 
with  which  the  republic  had  afflicted  the  peoples. 

Now  followed  blow  upon  blow.  On  August  16,  the  emperor  brought 
together  the  corps  of  Soult  and  Ney  at  Boulogne,  for  the  purpose  of 
inflaming  the  ardor  of  his  troops  by  a  distribution  of  crosses  of  the 
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Fig.    flO. — Maxirailiiin    Joseph,    King   of   Bavaria.      From    an    engraving    by    S.    Niliolaus 
Scheuker  (about  1760-1822) ;   painted  by  J.  K.  Stieler  (17Ö1-1858). 
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Legion  of  Honor,  accompanied  with  imposing  ceremonies ;  three  days 
before  he  had  dispatched  a  note  to  Vienna,  demanding  that  the  Aus- 
trian preparations  for  war  should  cease  ;  without  awaiting  an  answer,  lie 
followed  this  on  the  1 6th  by  a  second  note  in  still  sharper  terms.  A  more 
serious  error  could  not  have  been  committed  at  Vienna  than  to  imagine  it 
possible  to  surprise  Xapoleon  because  occupied  with  the  landing  in  Eng- 
land ;  notwithstanding  all  doubts  on  the  part  of  the  Archduke  Charles, 
the  only  explanation  admitted  for  the  "  blindness "  of  the  French  em- 
peror was  that  he  seemed  not  to  believe  that  the  Austrian  and  Russian 
preparations  were  being  made  in  earnest.  According  to  the  Austrian 
plan  of  campaign  the  Archduke  Charles,  with  95,000  men,  was  to  make 
the  principal  attack  in  Upper  Italy  ;  for  the  scene  of  hostilities  in  Ger- 
many only  60,000  men  were  appointed,  of  whom  nominally  the  Arch- 
duke Ferdinand  was  leader,  but  in  fact  the  chief  command  was  assigned 
to  General  Mack,  in  Xapoleon's  judgment  one  of  the  most  incapalile  of 
men.  This  army  was  to  be  brought  up  to  150,000  by  the  addition  of 
90,000  Russians.  The  connection  between  the  two  wings  was  to  be  main- 
tained by  the  Archduke  John  with  .32,000  men  in  the  Tyrol.  The  oper- 
ations contemplated  at  the  extremity  of  each  wing — a  Swedo-Russian 
landing  in  Pomerania,  which  was  to  advance  against  Hanover,  and  a 
Russo-English  expedition  to  the  Gulf  of  Taranto  for  the  purpose  of 
brinwinsT  aid  to  Naples  and  of  cominar  into  the  rear  of  Massena,  who  was 
guarding  the  peninsula  with  50,000  men — were  both  impracticable  from 
the  first,  the  one  on  account  of  Prussian  neutrality,  and  the  other  because 
Napoleon's  menaces  had  forced  Xaples  into  a  treaty  of  neutrality.  Accord- 
ing to  the  plan  of  the  Archduke  Charles,  Mack  was  to  take  up  a  position 
and  wait  there  until  the  attack  in  Italy  succeeded ;  but  notwithstanding  that 
of  the  two  Russian  armies  one  had  scarcely  reached  the  Galician  frontier, 
and  the  second  was  only  assembling  at  Warsaw,  and  that  much  was  still 
wanting  on  the  part  of  the  Austrians  in  efficiency  in  the  field,  i\Iack  was 
pushed  onward  by  his  thirst  for  action,  and  not  without  eftbrt  did  Charles 
cause  it  to  be  settled  that  the  German  army  should  advance  only  as  far 
as  was  necessary  to  cover  Swabia,  and  that  in  the  event  of  Napoleon 
forcing  an  engagement  before  the  arrival  of  the  Russians,  it  should 
retreat. 

On  September  3, 1805,  Austria  replied  to  the  note  of  August  13,  to  the 
eifect  that  it  pronounced  all  treaties  broken  by  Napoleon ;  a  manifesto 
of  the  12th  enumerated  all  his  violations  of  justice  since  the  Peace  of 
Luneville;  Mack  had  already'  opened  the  war  on  the  8th  by  crossing 
the  Inn  ;  on  September  6,  Prince  Schwarzenberg  delivered  to  the  Elector 
of  Bavaria  the  peremptory  demand  to  unite  his  troops  with  those  of  the 
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emperor;  sliould  the  Bavarians  apj)ear  to  lie  withdrawing,  Mack  had 
secret  instructions  to  prevent  their  march.  The  elector  wavered;  already 
he  had  dcferniined  to  change  sides  and  accept  the  Austrian  proposals ; 
when  iMontgclas,  who  correctly  anticipated  tlie  victory  of  the  French 
arms,  tiircw  iiis  wiioh'  influence  iuto  the  other  scale,  and  even  asked  for 
Iiis  dismission,  and  the  eiectoi",  to  Schwar/enberg's  aniazement,  once  more 
changed  his  decision.  When  the  Emperor  Francis,  on  September  20, 
made  his  entry  as  victor  into  Munich,  the  Bavarians  had  withdrawn  to 
the  Danube,  and  tlieir  elector  had  escaped  to  Wiirzburg.  As  if  Mack 
were  making  iiaste  to  remove  as  far  as  possible  from  the  Russians,  he 
made  every  effort  to  reach  the  Hier,  and  when  the  Archduke  Ferdinand 
stopped  tile  hurried  and  broken  advance,  he  was  directed  by  the  emperor 
to  submit  iiimself  to  Mack's  counsels.  Thus  division  and  indecision  came 
into  the  supreme  command,  and  Mack's  contradictory  orders  completed 
the  confusion.  But  in  Vienna  his  abounding  activity  enkindled  the 
proudest  ho])es,  and  Gentz  exulted  that  in  Bonaparte's  jirofound  silence 
shame  and  perplexity  certainly  had  a  large  part. 

But  this  silence  was  only  the  peaceful  lull  before  the  Imrricaue. 
The  emperor  remained  as  long  as  jwssibie  at  Boulogne  and  then 
at  St.-Cloud  ;  his  columns  moved  quietly,  but  with  tlie  precision  and 
rapidity  of  a  machine,  from  the  shores  of  the  ocean  toward  the  Rhine, 
which  they  crossed  with  a  united  force  of  200,000  men  at  Mayenee, 
Spires,  and  Mannheim.  Napoleon  was  thus  bent  upon  seeking  the  decis- 
ion not  in  Italy,  as  in  the  last  wnr,  but  in  (jcrmany.  "Soldiers,"  he 
cried  to  his  army  from  Strasburg,  "  the  War  of  the  Tiiird  Coalition  has 
begun ;  the  Austrian  army  has  crossed  the  Inn,  treaties  have  been  vio- 
lated, our  allies  assailed  and  driven  from  their  capital.  .  .  .  We  will  not 
stop  until  we  have  secured  the  independence  of  the  German  empire,  aided 
our  confederates,  and  confounded  the  pride  of  our  adversaries.  Soldiers, 
your  emperor  is  in  the  midst  of  you,  you  are  but  the  vanguard  of  the 
great  nation!"  His  eagle  eye  at  once  pierced  through  the  mistakes  of 
the  enemy.  "  The  Austrians,"  he  wrote,  "  have  placed  themselves  on 
the  roads  issuing  from  the  Black  Forest ;  God  grant  that  they  remain 
there ;  my  only  concern  is  lost  we  cause  them  too  great  apprehension. 
If  I  have  the  good  fortune  that  the  Austrian  army  sleep  on  three  or  four 
days  longer  on  the  Hier  and  in  the  Black  Forest,  I  shall  then  have 
turned  it,  and  I  hope  that  only  fragments  of  it  can  then  escape  me." 
While  Mack,  dominated  t)y  the  conviction  that  he  was  threatened  with 
an  attack  in  front,  remained  immovable  upon  the  Hier,  his  lines  extend- 
ing from  Ulm  to  Memmingen,  Napoleon,  who  had  purposely  remained  as 
long  as  possible  at  Strasburg  to  confirm  him  in  his  delusion,  had  formed 
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the  plan  of  throwing  liimself  with  all  his  force  upon  t!i(;  left  hank  of  tiie 
Danube,  and  of  surrounding  the  Austrian  right  flank.  Davont  took  tiie 
direction  toward  Neuburg,  Soult  towards  Donauwörth,  whilhcr  Murat 
also  followed  with  the  cavalry  ;  Lannes  marched  upon  Ncresiieini,  and 
Ney  upon  Heidenheim.  In  order  to  close  the  net,  Bernadotte,  who  was 
in  Hanover,  received  orders  to  march  from  Göttiiigen  by  way  of  Anslxicii 
to  Eichstädt,  without  regard  to  the  neutrality  of  Prussia  and  the  elei'tor- 
ate  of  Hesse ;  he  was  to  give  the  most  friendly  assurances,  and  to  proceed 
with  all  possible  consideration,  but  to  appeal  to  the  necessity  of  his  course 
in  justification.  On  October  2,  Napoleon  came  up  with  his  army  at 
Ottingen.  Forthwith  the  attitude  of  the  other  southwestern  German 
states  was  decided  in  conformity  to  the  example  set  by  Bavaria.  The 
Elector  of  Baden  hastened  to  place  his  contingent  of  oOOO  men  at 
the  disposition  of  the  French  commander;  the  Elector  of  Wtirtemberg, 
who  at  first  seemed  disposed  to  defy  the  detested  upstart,  sutl'ered  him- 
self, on  the  personal  appearance  of  the  latter  at  Stuttgart,  to  yield  imme- 
diate and  submissive  obedience,  and  even  promised,  having  in  view  a  rich 
recompense,  to  furnish  his  10,000  men.  Jn  a  like  manner,  20,000  Bava- 
rians, under  Deroy,  joined  Bernadotte  and  Marmont  at  Bamlterg ;  to 
their  elector  Napoleon  secured  by  treaty  the  acquisitions  which  consti- 
tuted his  reward.  The  diet  at  Ratisbon  had  no  conception  how  con- 
temptible it  made  itself,  when,  only  anxious  in  the  great  conflict  to  main- 
tain its  neutrality  undisturbed,  it  credulously  gave  ear  to  the  assurances 
of  the  French  that  they  had  come  simply  to  protect  the  German  impe- 
rial constitution. 

On  October  7,  ]\Iurat  and  8oult  began  crossing  the  Danube  at  Donau- 
wörth, and  they  immediatelv  tore  in  pieces  the  strategic  combinatiims  of" 
Mack  as  if  they  had  been  spiders'  webs.  Now,  indeed,  the  truth  began 
to  dawn  ujion  his  mind,  yet  he  conceived  it  possible  to  frustrate  the 
enemy's  plan,  if  his  widely  extended  lines  could  be  drawn  closely 
together  near  Ulm ;  after,  however,  5000  men  under  AnfVi  iilurg  were 
scattered  or  made  prisoners  by  Murat  near  Wcrtingen,  he  embraced  the 
very  just  plan  of  retreating  through  Nördlingen  toward  Bohemia,  but 
the  unfortunate  engagement  at  Giinzburg  on  October  9  frustrated  this 
purpose.  After  that  Mack  became  blinded  in  a  manner  that  rendered 
his  fate  inevitable.  An  insignificant  advantage  gained  by  the  Austrians 
on  October  11  at  Haslach,  gave  him  the  senseless  idea  that  Napoleon 
with  his  main  ixidy  had  turned  his  course  to  meet  the  Russians;  he 
resolved  to  march  upim  Heideiilieim.  and,  falling  u])on  the  enemy's  com- 
nuuiications,  to  "make  his  retreat  as  disastrous  as  it  deserved  to  be": 
but  then  he  postponed  the  execution  of  the  movement  till  (October  l.">  on 
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account  nf  the  ooiulitioii  of"  liis  troops,  who  were  greatly  worn  hy  con- 
tinuous rains,  had  mads,  and  incessantly  coiiflicting  coniniands.  The 
Arciidukc  Ferdinand  was  furious  at  Maek's  liilly.  On  tlie  same  dav 
Soult,  by  occupying  Memmiugen,  cut  the  Austrian  ((jniiuiuiicatidn  witli 
tile  'IVrol,  and  on  the  14tli  Ney  crossed  the  I)anui)e  at  l*]leliini;en,  and  at 
Jjangenan  and  Ali)e<'iv  (Irove  l)ack  the  division  under  Riescli  and  thus 
completed  the  investment  of  tlie  Austrians  at  Ulm.  With  one  voice  all 
the  generals  demanded  a  final  etlbrt  to  free  themselves  from  the  deadly 
snare,  but,  deceived  by  the  clumsy  inventions  of  a  spy,  Mack  tliought  his 
adversary  compelled,  by  a  landing  of  the  ICnglish  at  Boulogne  and  by  a 
revolution  in  Paris,  to  make  a  hasty  retreat,  and  dreamed  of  nothing;  but 
pursuit.  Since  all  representations  proved  vain,  h\'rdiuand,  in  c<ineert  with 
(renerals  Schwarzenberg  and  Kolowrat,  determined  to  bi-eak  tiirough  the 
circle  of  foes,  'i'lii^  liold  stroke  succeedeil  on  tli"  following  night ;  thev 
reached  JOger  willi  (lie  sat  litiee  of  all  their  ai'tillei'v  and  of  the  corps  of  Wer- 
neck,  which  joined  them  on  the  way,  but  they  saved  for  llu'  emjieror  twelve 
squadrons,  and  tiir  themselves  honor.  The  taking  by  the  Kreuch  troops 
of  the  iMichaelberg  and  the  Franenberg  by  storm,  on  the  1 5th,  made  a  ca- 
pitulation,on  condition  of  retiring  unmolested,  necessary  in  the  unanimous 
judgment  of  the  statt-oflicers,  in  order  to  preserve  the  armv  for  the  em- 
])eriir.  Only  Mack  (chafed  at  the  word  "surrender,"  and  iirotcsled  (hat  he 
would  be  the  first  to  eat  horseflesh;  on  October  lli  he  signed  the  capitu- 
lation ;  should  no  relief  arrive  in  eight  days  TTlm  would  l)e  surrendered. 
But  Na])oleon  Avas  impatient,  and  Mack,  easily  persuaded,  put  an  eml  lo 
the  delay.  On  October  20,  23,000  Austrians,  among  them  thirteen  gen- 
erals, laid  down  their  arms.  Mack,  at  a  later  day,  was  dishonorablv  cash- 
iered by  a  sentence'  of  ('ourt-martial ;  but  in  ISl!)  he  was  restored  to 
his  rank  and  dignities.  There  was  no  court-niartial  to  pass  sentence  on 
the  system,  which  was,  properly,  the  cause  of  this  disgraceful  result. 

Napoleon  lost  not  a  moment  in  improving  his  advantage.  To  Ney 
he  committed  the  attack  upon  the  Tyrol,  while  he  himself  marched 
toward  the  Inn,  now  covered  by  only  50,000  Austrians.  Of  the  liu.s- 
sians,  who  ought  to  have  been  60,000  strong  upon  the  Lech  at  the 
beginning  of  ()etoi)er,  only  one-half  had  just  i-eached  the  Inn  under 
Kutusoff;  the  second  Russian  army  had  remained  as  a  menace  to  Prussia 
on  the  fiirther  side  of  the  Vistula.  Thus  the  first  decisive  action  had 
occurred  before  these  scattered  masses  liad  even  entered  the  field.  Kut- 
usoff retired,  drawing  the  Austrians  after  him,  behind  the  Emis,  then 
i)ack  to  St.  Polten,  by  way  of  Krems,  and  then,  on  November  9,  he  crossed 
over  to  the  left  bank  of  the  |)anul)e,  without  |)reparing  for  an  engage- 
ment— as  was  generally  expected — in  order  to  protect    Vienna  against 
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the  enem)'.  For  tlie  tlieatre  of  war  in  Italy  also,  tliese  events  were 
decisive.  As  soon  as  it  was  understood  at  A^ienna  that  Napoleon  was 
leading  his  principal  force  against  Germany,  Archduke  Charles  was 
instructed  not  only  to  give  up  a  few  regiments  to  the  army  on  the 
Danube,  but  also  to  hold  himself  in  general  on  the  defensive,  so  tiiat  in 
this  manner  the  original  plan  of  the  campaign  was  completely  changed. 
The  archduke,  accordingly,  proceeded  to  occujiy  a  strong  position  at 
Caldiero,  not  far  from  Verona,  in  which  \w  awaited  the  development  of 
affairs  on  the  Danube.  Upon  receiving  intelligence  of  the  emperor's 
advance  toward  the  Inn,  Älassena,  who  had  been  joined  by  St.-Cvr 
from  Naples,  marched  to  attack  the  Germans,  in  order  to  prevent  their 
retreat  upon  the  Danube.  But,  in  hotly  contested  engagements  lasting 
three  days,  the  archduke  repulsed  all  assaults,  and  secured  an  unmolested 
retreat,  which  he  made  through  Carniola  to  Hungary,  in  order  to  avoid 
being  taken  between  two  fires.  Since  Massena  was  threatening  on  the 
south,  while  Ney  had  already  gained  possession  of  Innsbruck  and  Schar- 
nitz,  and  Augereau,  with  30,000  men,  was  attacking  Vorarlberg,  the 
Archduke  John  abandoned  the  Tyrol,  withdrew  through  the  Pusterthal, 
and  united  his  forces  to  those  of  his  brother  between  Cilli  and  Marburg. 
Jellaehieh,  who  had  delayed  too  long,  and  the  small  corps  of  Rohan  were 
cut  off  and  compelled  to  lay  down  tlieir  arms.  P]verywhere  there  was 
confusion  and  dissolution — as  there  had  been  at  Ulm. 

In  this  distress  the  Emperor  Francis  sent  General  Giulay  to  Linz,  in 
order  by  a  truce  to  arrest  the  onward  march  of  the  formidable  victor, 
but  Napoleon  offered  terms  that  were  inadmissible.  Pending  other 
negotiations,  the  corps  of  Merveldt,  which  had  foolishly  separated 
itself  from  the  Russians,  was  scattered  by  Davout  at  Neuhaus  and 
Mariazell,  on  November  8,  and  driven  into  Hungary.  The  only  gleam 
of  light  in  this  night  of  misfortune  came  from  a  successful  stroke  dealt 
by  Kutusoff  on  Marshal  Älortier,  who  had  been  imprudently  dispatched 
by  Napoleon  to  the  left  })ank  of  the  Danube  in  pursuit  of  the  Russians; 
attacked  at  Dürrenstein,  on  November  11,  by  far  superior  forces,  he 
escaped  across  the  river  with  difliculty  and  with  the  loss  of  2000  men 
made  prisoners,  and  five  cannon.  Meanwhile,  there  prevailed  at  Vienna 
a  feeling  of  perfect  helplessness,  especially  after  the  flight  of  the  emperor 
and  the  aristocracy  to  Presburg.  On  November  13,  the  French  took 
possession  of  the  capital,  themselves  astonished  to  find  in  the  population 
neither  gloom  nor  shame,  but  only  curiosity  and  a  craving  for  .show. 
Napoleon  took  up  his  headquarters  in  Sehönbrunn.  More  important 
than  the  possession  of  Vienna  with  its  a1)undant  supplies,  was  the  com- 
mand obtained  of  the  great  Tabor  bridge  over  the  Danube,  which  he 
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needed  in  order  to  prevent  the  jiinction  nl'  Kutiisoil'  witli  the  se<'oiid 
Russian  army,  now  approachinfj  that  phiee.  Murat,  witli  /iOjOOO  men, 
took  the  direction  of  Stockerau,  wliile  15eriiadotte  crossed  at  Krems  in 
order  to  take  ivutnsolF  in  the  rear.  At  Ilolhihnnni  Miirat  struck  upon 
Bagration,  who  was  endeavoriniz;  to  keep  tlie  road  to  Znaiiu  free  for 
Kutusoff.  Murat,  tliinkinj^  tiiat  he  liad  before  iiini  the  entire  Russian 
arniv,  dehiyed  in  order  to  gain  time  for  all  his  troops  to  come  Tip. 
Kutusoff,  like  Murat,  could  desire  nothing  better  tiiau  to  delay  ;  he  (;on- 
cluded  a  formal  truce,  and  effected  his  retreat  to  ßrünu,  altliouj^h  with 
the  sacrifice  of  a  part  of  13agration's  corps,  which  fijr  a  whole  day  had 
withstood  the  shock  of  -10,000  assailants;  at  Briiiin  he  joined  his  forces 
to  those  of  Buxhövden,  who  was  leading  tlie  raj>id  niarcli  of  the  second 
Russian  army,  with  which  was  the  Emperor  Alexander. 

But  l)efore  there  occurred  a  new  passage  at  arms,  the  decisive  change 
in  the  position  of  Prussia  was  completed.  Weary  of  the  long,  fruitless 
negotiation,  the  Emperor  Alexander,  on  the  urgent  adviec  of  Czartoryski, 
resolved  to  make  the  attempt  to  .see  if  open  threats  might  not  bring  the 
king  to  the  decision  which  secret  menaces  had  liiiied  to  effect.  With  the 
request  for  a  personal  interview  he  comi)ine(l  not  so  much  a  reipiest  to 
pass  through,  as  a  notice  that  even  without  this  he  would  march  1()(),()00 
men  through  South  Prussia  and  Silesia.  A  great  council,  in  which, 
beside  Hardenberg  and  Haugwitz,  the  most  distinguished  generals  f)ar- 
ticipated,  came  to  the  conclusion  that  all  the  forces  should  be  immedi- 
ately summoned  with  a  view  of  maintaining  by  arms  the  neutrality  and 
independence  of  Prussia.  On  September  19  the  command  went  forth 
to  put  the  whole  army  upon  a  war  footing ;  Major  Hacke  hastened  to 
St.  Petersburg  with  a  letter  from  the  king,  accepting  the  proposed  inter- 
view and  deprecating  in  decisive  language  the  passage  of  the  Russians 
through  his  territory.  Corresponding  declarations  were  l)rought  by 
Haugwitz  to  Vienna,  with  the  result  that  Coben/l  at  once  dispatched 
couriers  i'or  the  purpose  of  dissuading  Alexander  fmni  an  indiscretion 
which  would  have  withdrawn  a  large  i)art  of  the  llussian  troops  from 
the  Austrians.  Meanwhile,  the  czar  had  already  of  his  own  accord 
desisted  from  this  j)lan ;  on  October  0,  his  confidential  friend,  Dolgo- 
ruki,  delivered  at  Sans  Soui'i  the  atmouncement  that  instead  of  the 
march  toward  Prussia  the  czar  had  ordered  a  retrograde  movement  of 
his  army.  Thus  matters  stood  when  the  intelligence  arrived  oi'  Berna- 
dotte's  passage  through  Ansbach.  The  king  was  enraged,  and  his  tirst 
thought  was  to  give  the  French  ambassador  Ids  passports  immediately; 
after  the  last  incident  with  Russia,  to  preserve  his  territory  imtouched 
by  either  party  had  become  the  mark  of  his  policy  and  a  point  of  honor 
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witli  liiin.  The  maDiier  in  wliicli,  hy  letter,  Napoleon  endeavored  to 
represent  the  affair  as  a  trifle  poured  oil  upon  the  fire;  the  kiiifj  plainly 
declared  to  Duroc  tiiat  he  held  himself  freed  from  all  former  engage- 
ments. Moreover,  the  pride  of  people  of  rank  rose  up  with  renewed 
vigor  against  the  insolent  upstart.  On  this  occasion  the  deed  pronijjtly 
followed  the  word.  The  liussians  received  permission  to  march  through, 
the  advance  march  of  the  Prussian  troops  instead  of  eastward  was  directed 
toward  the  west,  and  they  received  orders  that  to  the  French  in  Hanover 
they  were  "to  show  the  way  out  in  a  friendly  manner."  On  October 
19,  Haugwitz  was  summoned  to  conduct  foreign  affairs  in  connection  with 
Hardenberg,  the  king  being  dissatisfied  with  the  lukewarmness  of  the 
latter.  The  allies  did  not  delay  to  reap  the  advantage  afforded  tlieni  by 
the  incident;  Cobenzl  now  willingly  imputed  to  that  march  through  the 
Ansbach  territory  the  chief  blame  for  the  catastrophe  at  Ulm,  in  order 
thus  to  lead  to  the  payment  of  Prussia's  debt  of  honor  l)y  getting  her  to 
render  speedy  assistance.  On  October  25,  the  Russian  emperor  arrived 
at  Potsdam.  Alexander  exhausted  his  eloquence  in  the  endeavor  to 
persuade  the  king  to  enter  the  coalition  immediately,  but  tliat  was  still  in 
no  sense  the  intention  of  Frederick  William;  he  continued  to  liold  firmly 
the  idea  that  by  mediation  between  the  combatants  he  would  be  able  to 
obviate  the  necessity  of  taking  the  sword.  In  the  treaty,  subscribed  at 
Potsdam  on  November  3,  he  pledged  himself  to  demand  of  Napoleon 
the  indemnification  of  the  King  of  Sardinia,  the  independence  of  Naples, 
of  the  German  empire,  Holland,  and  Switzerland,  and  also  the  separa- 
tion of  the  Italian  from  the  French  crown ;  should  these  conditions  be 
accepted  a  congress  would  meet  to  re-establish  general  peace;  if  within 
four  weeks  the  acceptance  should  not  follow,  Prussia  was  bound  to  take 
the  field  with  ]  80,000  men.  In  a  secret  article  Alexander  engaged  to 
brinir  about  with  Enoland  the  cession  or  exchanjre  of  Hanover. 

The  warlike  preparations,  which  were  to  give  needful  emphasis  to 
Prussian  mediation,  took  their  course.  The  headquarters  of  the  Duke 
of  Brunswick  were  established  at  Hildosheim ;  a  second  corps  under 
Prince  Hohenlohe  moved  through  Saxony  to  Thuringia;  a  third  was 
assembled  in  Westphalia  under  the  Elector  of  Hesse.  Notwithstanding 
these  movements  the  old  timidity,  which  had  existed  before  the  war,  still 
continued ;  only  in  the  event  of  the  worst  was  war  to  be  entered  upon, 
at  least  not  until  the  country  was  fully  prepared  for  it,  and  that  could 
not  be,  according  to  the  duke's  declaration,  before  Hecember  15.  In 
accordance  with  this  was  the  conduct  of  Count  Haugwitz,  whose  duty 
it  was  made  to  deliver  the  ultimatum  of  Prussia  to  Napoleon.  He  pur- 
posely traveled  slowly  in  order  not  to  hasten   the  decision,  and   in   the 
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audience  granted  liim  by  Napoleon  at  Bri'mn,  on  November  28,  he  was 
contont  to  proiler  tlic  mediation  of  Prussia  only  in  very  general  terms. 
The  emperor  very  well  knew  the  purport  of  his  mission,  but,  under- 
standing thorouglilv  how  dangerous  iiis  situation  might  become  if 
Prussia  joined  his  ciicmics,  he  seemingly  agreed  to  the  [)rc)posals,  and 
Haugwitz,  faithful  to  his  conception  of  the  whole  business,  willingly 
allowed  liimself  to  be  dispatched  to  \'ieniKi  in  (ndcr  iIk  re  to  prosecute 
the  negotiations  with   Talleyrand   (Fig.  ill).     Ihit  the  interposition  of 
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Prussia  rendered  Napoleon  open  to  the  thought  of  ;ui  understanding 
with  Austria;  already,  subseiiucntly  to  the  ca])itulation  of  I'lm,  liad 
Talleyrand  counseled  him  to  make  this  power  bis  friend  by  compen.sat- 
ing,  on  the  Lower  Danube,  its  losses  in  the  west.  Stadion  and  (Jiulay 
had  interviews  with  him,  but  the  negotiation  was  broken  otf  l)y  his 
demand — either  Venice,  or  the  Tyrol  and  Salzburg.  He  now  sought 
through  Savary  to  approach  the  czar,  but  his  ])ropo.sal  of  a  personal 
meeting  was  declined,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  Alexander  sent  Prince 
Dolgoruki  to  the  head  of  the  French  goverimient  in  order  to  offer  the 
articles  of  the  Treaty  of  Potsdam  as  conditions  of  peace.  With  extraor- 
dinary skill   Na])oleon   kne\y  how  to  turn  this  Pussian  arrogance  to  his 
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own  advantage.  Tlie  sim])l('st  ])ni(l('iicc  t^lidiild  have  enjoined  it  on  the 
allies  to  avoid  any  deei-sion  until  the  Arcii(hd<e  ("harles,  who  was  on  the 
march  toward  the  Danul)e  witii  more  tlian  ,S(),()(I()  men,  should  reaeh 
them,  till  the  arrival  of  liennigsen  witli  tiie  Ivussian  reserves,  and  the 
entrance  of  Prussia  into  the  eonfliet.  lint  Alexander,  on  a<'eount  of  the 
haughty  spirit  dominant  in  those  immediately  al)ouf  iiim,  was  hadly 
advised.  The  relation  of  the  Russians  to  their  allies  was  exceedingly 
unfortunate ;  the  miscarriage  of  the  campaign  on  the  Danube  had  greatly 
heightened  their  scornful  contempt  for  the  Austrians.  Alexander,  with 
his  confidential  associates,  revelled  in  the  thought  that  it  was  reserved  for 
him  and  his  Russians  to  order  a  halt  to  the  triumphal  jirogress  of  the 
French.  And  thus  he  sutfered  iiimself  to  be  more  easily  confirmed  by 
Savarv's  mission  in  tiie  opinion  that  Napoleon  was  afraid.  xVlthougii 
the  headquarters  were  completely  in  the  dark  with  respect  to  the  jiosilion 
and  strengtli  of  the  enemy,  yet  it  was  concluded,  in  spite  of  Kutnsoff's 
objections  and  against  the  view-  of  the  Emperor  Francis,  who  lay  ill  at 
Austerlitz,  to  give  up  the  secure  position  at  Ulschan,  south  of  ( )lnüitz,  and 
to  advance  to  the  attack.  The  allies  numbered  about  8ü,UU(J  men,  and 
were  superior  by  10,000  to  Napoleon.  In  pursuance  of  the  plan  devised 
by  the  Austrian  chief  of  the  general  statf,  Weyrother,  the  ])rineipal 
assault  was  to  be  u])on  the  right  wing  of  the  enemy;  even  if  ])roperly 
planned  this  operation  would  iiave  failed  through  the  want  of  unity,  for 
no  one  knew  whether  the  ciiit'f  direction  lay  with  Weyrother,  or  Kulu- 
sofi",  or  with  the  Emperor  Alexander  himself.  But  a  t()rtunate  engage- 
ment near  Wischau  din-iug  the  fi>rward  movement  destroyed  tlm  last 
doubt  of  success. 

With  unspeakable  delight  Napoleon  saw  the  allies  taking  the  posi- 
tions prescribed.  JMore  confidently  than  ever  he  announced  to  liis  troops  : 
"  While  the  enemy  is  trying  to  turn  my  right  tlank,  he  will  ])resent  his 
to  me."  Both  armies  stood  fiicing  each  other.  Tiirongli  the  stillness 
of  the  night  there  came  from  the  French  encampment  the  enthusiastic 
huzzas  with  which  the  troops  greeted  the  emperor  wherever  he  showed 
himself.  On  December  2,  tlie  anniversary  of  his  coronation,  a  thick  fog 
concealed  Napoleon's  ]>osition.  At  half-]>ast  seven  o'clock  Buxhiivden 
began  to  move  against  the  villages  of  'I'elluitz  and  Sokolnitz  ;  when  his 
attack  with  the  left  wing  iiad  succeeded,  then  Bagration  and  Lieclitcn- 
stein  were  to  come  into  action  at  once  with  the  right  wing.  The  ('cntre 
on  the  height  of  Pratzen  was  conmianded  by  Kutusoff  in  jicrson.  Davout, 
although  with  an  inferior  force,  defended  the  two  assailed  village's  with 
such  obstinacv  that  the  Russians  gained  possession  only  after  a  j)rotraeted 
struggle.      Toward   nine  o'clock,  when    the   fog   lifted,   Napoleon   gave 
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Marshal  Soult  orders  to  niako  a  counter-attack  upon  tlic  liill  of  Pratzen 
at  tlie  same  moment  when  Kutusofl",  on  the  express  command  of"  the 
czar,  uncovered  it  in  order  to  follow  Buxhövden.  The  Jvussian  com- 
mantler  was  completely  taken  by  surprise.  At  this  point  about  noon  the 
fate  of  the  day  was  decided;  the  centre  of  the  allies  was  pierced,  the 
jjreatcr  part  of  their  cannon  were  stuck  fast  in  the  clayey  soil  and  were 
lost.  From  the  captured  height  the  victors  directed  a  crushing  fire  upon 
the  rii^rlit  winj;:,  where  the  cavalrv  of  the  «ruards  under  the  Grand  Duke 
Constaiitine  had  maintained  an  extremely  hot  tight.  At  six  o'clock  in 
the  evening  Bagration  began  his  retreat ;  beside  the  loss  of  the  greater 
part  of  tlie  l)aggage,  the  road  to  Wischau  also  fell  iiilo  ihr  eiiemv's  iiands. 
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Fig.  92.— Map  to  illustrate  the  battle  of  .\usterlitz. 

The  only  way  of  escape  still  open  to  the  defeated  soldiers  led  over  a  small 
dyke  between  the  ponds  of  Mimitz  antl  Satschan  :  the  Austrians  stub- 
bornly defended  this  pass,  but  the  wild  flight  of  the  Co.ssacks  threw 
everything  into  confusion  ;  many  fugitives  found  their  death  amid  the 
breaking  ice. 

Thus  ended  the  battle  of  the  three  emperors  at  Austerlitz  (Fig.  i)2); 
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the  first  great  pitched  battle  in  which  Napoleon  I.  had  been  leader ;  the 
most  splendid  celebration  of  the  anniversary  of  his  coronation  as  emperor; 
the  merited  prize  of  a  genius  for  high  command,  which  never  yet  had 
proven  itself  so  much  as  now ;  and  also  the  merited  punishment  of  the 
barbarous  presumption  of  the  Russians  as  well  as  of  the  incapacity  of  the 
Austrian  strategists.  The  Austrians  gave  their  loss  at  GOOO  in  dead 
and  wounded,  the  Russians  at  21,000;  both  estimates  certainly  too  low. 
Since  the  road  to  Wischau  and  Leipnik  was  altogether  lost  to  them,  tliey 
directed  their  course  upon  Goeding  in  great  confusion  ;  on  Decemlx-r  4, 
they  crossed  over  the  March,  and  encamped  upon  the  heights  of  Holitsch. 
The  greater  the  previous  haughtiness  of  the  Russians,  the  more  disposed 
were  they  rendered  by  the  humiliation  to  cast  the  entire  blame  upon  the 
Austrians,  and  to  regard  the  whole  war  as  a  foolish  sacrifice  to  foreign 
interests.  There  spread  among  them  a  vehement  desire  to  withdraw 
from  the  business  as  quickly  as  possible,  and  to  leave  the  Austrians  to 
their  fate.  Upon  Alexander's  proposal  the  Emperor  Francis  sought  a 
personal  interview  with  Napoleon  ;  this  took  place  near  Nasiedlowitz, 
under  the  open  sky,  by  a  camp  fire ;  on  the  condition  that  the  Rus- 
sians return  immediately  to  their  homes,  Napoleon  grantetl  the  Austrians 
a  cessation  of  hostilities.  But  for  the  moment  nothing  remained  but  to 
bow  beneath  the  hand  of  the  concpieror.  The  Russians  had  nothing  to 
do  requiring  more  dispatch  than  a  return  home  ;  the  troops  landed  in  the 
Gulf  of  Taranto  were  recalled,  and  the  British-Swedo-Russian  corps, 
which  had  arrived  in  Hanover  with  the  design  of  penetrating  into  Hol- 
land, embai'ked,  leaving  their  object  unaccomplished. 

After  the  Ixittle  of  Austerlitz,  King  Frederick  William,  still  persist- 
ing in  the  arrangement  inserted  in  the  Treaty  of  Potsdam,  had  issued,  on 
December  11,  the  order  for  the  entrance  of  the  army  into  Bohemia,  but 
Hardenberg  withheld  it  on  receiving  intelligence  that  a  truce  was  made 
and  negotiations  had  begun.  A  responsibility  of  crushing  weight  rested 
upon  Hangwitz,  now  that  his  commission  in  its  original  meaning  and 
extent  could  not  possibly  be  accomplished.  On  December  13,  Napoleon 
granted  him  an  audience  at  Vienna ;  seemingly  in  great  anger  he 
upbraided  him  with  the  Treaty  of  Potsdam  :  "  It  would  have  been  more 
honorable  for  your  master  to  declare  war  against  me  openly  ;  he  would 
then  at  least  have  rendered  his  new  allies  a  service.  But  you  wish  to  be 
friends  with  everybody ;  that  is  not  possible ;  people  must  choose  be- 
tween me  and  my  enemies.  I  will  have  frank  dealing,  or  I  part  from 
you  ;  open  enemies  I  prefer  to  false  friends."  "  Prussia,"  declared  Napo- 
leon later,  in  a  milder  tone,  "  has  thrown  down  the  gauntlet  to  me ;  I 
must  take  it  up  ;  this  conduct  has  Kiwered  me  in  the  eyes  of  my  nation. 
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My  heart  is  woundod,  \n\\  my  head  is  firm  in  opposition.  I  ask  myself", 
Wliither  can  a  breaeii  witii  I'russia  lead?  l'ruösia  and  France  are  made 
for  mutual  friendshij)."  Finally,  he  proposed  a  treaty  which  should  be 
for  him  a  pledge  of  the  kinj^'s  friendship  and  forever  ctjufirm  the  friend- 
ship of  them  both.  To  tlie.se  twofold  tactics  of  intimidation  and  flattery 
Haugwitz  made  no  opposition.  On  the  \hi\\,  at  Schönbrnnn,  he  ailixcd 
his  signature  to  the  proposed  treaty.  IJy  it  Prussia  concluded  an  alli- 
ance offensive  and  tlefensive  with  France,  and  surrenilered  to  1"' ranee 
Neuchatel,  the  remainder  of  ('leves  ami  Wesel  ;  to  Bavaria,  Ansbach, 
in  return  lor  wliicli  the  latter  at  once  made  over  the  duchy  of  Herg  to 
Fran(;e.  In  order  to  set  Prussia  at  variance  witli  Austria,  Napoleon  laid 
Ujion  Prussia  the  guarantee  of  Italy  for  1'' ranee,  and  for  W'iirteniberg  and 
Bavaria,  of  those  cessions  which  Austria  would  be  obliged  to  make ;  in 
order  to  separate  her  from  Russia,  he  compelled  her  to  guarantee  Turkey  ; 
for  the  purpose  of  causing  a  division  between  her  and  England,  he 
ceded  Hanover  to  Prussia. 

Austria  now  was  compelled  "  to  pass  under  that  yoke."  Napoleon  did 
not  listen  to  Talleyrand's  astute  counsel  to  make  Austria,  by  mild  treat- 
ment, the  ally  of  France  ;  he  followed  only  the  one  purpose  of  (jxpelling 
that  power  forever  from  Germany  and  Italy,  a  |)urpose  that  was  clearly 
expressed  in  the  treaty  signed  at  Prcsburg  on  December  'lit,  ISO.'). 
Vainly  did  the  An^hduke  Charles  at  last  attempt  in  person  at  Stam- 
mersdorf  a  mitigation  of  the  conditions  imposed.  In  them  Austria 
acknowledged  all  the  encroachments  made  by  Na])oleon  since  the  Peace 
of  Luneville  as  rightful,  j)aid  forty  millions  indemnity,  and  sufJ'ered  a 
loss  of  territory  to  the  extent  of  28,000  square  miles  and  2,800,000 
inhabitants.  To  the  kingdom  of  Italy,  Austria  ceded  Venice;  to  Bavaria 
— which  also  received  Augsburg — Burgau,  Vorarlberg,  Tyrol,  together 
with  Brixen  and  Trent,  and  the  chapters  of  Eiehstiidt  and  Passau ;  to 
Wiirtemberg  were  surrendered  the  remaining  territories  of  Hither  Aus- 
tria. As  compensation,  Austria  obtained  Salzburg  and  Bcrchtesgaden, 
in  return  for  which  their  possessor,  the  Archduke  of  Tuscany,  received 
the  recently  established  electorate  of  Würzburg,  in  Bavaria.  The 
dignity  and  possessions  of  the  Grand  ]\Iaster  of  the  Teutonic  Order 
were  bestowed  upon  an  archduke.  Bavaria  and  A\'ih'temberg  obtained, 
in  jiursuance  of  the  compact  made  with  tlicm  before  the  battle  of  Aus- 
terlitz,  the  rank  of  kingdoms  and  i)ecame  sovereign,  as  did  also  Baden, 
without,  however,  ceasing  to  be  members  of  the  "  German  Confedera- 
tion." 

The  victorious  flight  of  the  imperial  eagles  from  the  Rhine  to  Hun- 
gary cast  such  a  dazzling  sjdendor   upon   the  new  empire  that  contem- 
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poraries  utterly  lost  sight  of  tlu»  fi'arfiil  blow  w  hicli  siiniiltaiicoiisly,  and 
for  a  whole  generation,  absolutely  destroyed  tiie  niariiiine  power  of 
France.  Although  a  council  ol'  war,  convened  l)y  Admiral  Villeneuve, 
had  unanimously  pronounced  both  the  French  and  Spanish  ships  to  be 
iuadecpiately  fitted  out,  the  crews  in  good  part  inexperienced  and  in  no 
condition  to  render  the  requisite  service,  yet,  since  the  emperor  still 
insisted  upon  his  seeking  out  the  enemy,  Villeneuve  went,  with  his  eyes 
open,  to  destruction.  Scarcely  had  he  left  the  protecting  harbor  of  ('adiz, 
when  he  saw  (October  21),  at  the  point  of  Cape  Trafalgar,  Nelson,  with 
his  twenty-seven  British  ships  ready  to  meet  the  thirty-three  ships  of  the 
enemv.  Bearing  down  upon  the  enemy  in  line  of  battle.  Nelson  dis])laycd 
this  signal:  "  England  expects  every  man  to  do  his  duty."  A  fearful 
conflict  ensued.  Nelson,  who  was  leading  it  from  his  statiim  on  tiie 
quartei'deck  of  the  "Victory,"  was  mortally  wounded  in  the  breast  by  a 
musket-ball,  but  lived  long  enough  to  receive  intelligence  of  the  glorious 
victory  (Plate  XXV.).  Eighteen  of  the  enemy's  ships  were  taken, 
and  four  afterward  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  English.  Admiral 
Gravina  was  mortally  wounded  ;  Villeneuve  was  compelled  to  strike  his 
flag ;  released  on  parole,  he  put  an  end  to  his  life  at  Rennes. 

England's  command  of  the  sea  was  more  firmly  estal)lished  than 
ever ;  Napoleon  could  no  longer  think  of  fighting  her  on  her  own  ele- 
ment. He  imposed  upon  himself  and  others  by  the  delusion,  that  all 
which  he  subsequently  undertook  for  the  gratification  of  his  insatiable 
ambition  was  but  the  necessary  defence  against  the  infamous  hatred  of 
the  mistress  of  the  seas. 

Returning  home  from  Austerlitz,  Napoleon  promised  to  his  empire 
the  blessings  of  peace.  "  The  emperor,"  he  assured  the  legislative  body 
on  March  5, 1806,  "  contemplates  no  further  conquests;  he  has  exhausted 
military  renown ;  he  longs  no  more  for  the  bloody  laurels  which  others 
have  forced  him  to  gather.  To  perfect  the  administration,  to  make  it 
a  source  of  durable  happiness  and  of  ever-growing  prosperity  for  his 
people ;  to  present  the  example  and  the  teaching  of  a  pure  and  lofty 
morality,  and  to  merit  the  benediction  of  the  present  as  of  the  coming 
generation, — such  is  the  renown  at  which  lie  aims." 

In  other  directions,  also,  the  indications  of  peace  gave  a  favorable 
promise.  On  January  23,  1S06,  Pitt  died  ;  tlie  battle  of  Austerlitz  had 
given  the  death-stroke  to  his  shattered  health,  and  Fox  (Fig.  93),  his 
successor  in  the  Grenville  cabinet,  was  disposed  once  more  to  see  if  peace 
with  France  were  possible.  At  St.  Petersburg  the  bitter  feeling  over  the 
"  treacherv  "  of  Austria  was  urgent  for  an  understanding  with  France, 
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and  in  Borliii  everything  else  prevailed  ratli(>r  than  eagerne.ss  tor  war. 
But  tlie  snii  of  Austerlitz  ilhimined  the  glories  of  the  new  wnrld-tinpiro 
■with   sncii  overpowering  .splendor,  that    it    rendered  Napoleon   l>]ind  as 
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respects  all  boundaries  of  the  actual  and  the  possible,  of  the  true  and  the 
ripht ;  the  entire  transformation  of  the  European  state  system,  its  me- 
diate or  immediate  subjection  to  his  individual  dominant  will,  seemed 
to  him  only  the  necessary  and  legitimate  result  of  his  previous  suc- 
cesses. The  weak  became  the  spcirt  of  his  arbitrary  will ;  whoever 
incurred  his  displeasure,  or  only  stood  in  the  way  of  his  calculations, 
was  doomed  to  destruction,  t^ueen  Carolina  of  Naples  was  the  first  to 
suffer  this  fate,  because  by  receiving  the  Anglo-Russian  squadron  she 
had  violated  the  neutrality.  The  decree  of  December  27,  1805,  curtly 
announced:  "The  dynasty  of  the  Bourbons  has  ceased  to  reign."  The 
37th  bulletin  announced  :  "  General  Saint-Cyr  by  a  forced  march  pushed 
on  to  Naples  in  order  to  punish  the  treachery  of  the  queen,  and  to 
hurl  from  the  throne  this  guilty  woman  who  so  shamelessly  has  vio- 
lated all  that  which  is  sacred  among  men."  The  court  was  obliged 
once  more  to  take  its  flight  to  Sicily,  and  on  March  30,  1806,  Na{X)leon 
acknowledged  his  brother  Joseph  as  King  of  Naples  ;  after  overcoming 
an  inconsiderable  resistance  on  the  part  of  the  royal  troops  and  the  laza- 
roni,  Joseph  effected  his  entry  into  the  capital  in  May.  From  that  time 
Europe  began  to  be  covered  with  Bonaparte  vassal  kingdoms.  Under 
splendid  names  they  were  to  become  but  the  servile  instruments  of  the 
imperial  domination,  a  mere  disguise  to  hide  naked  conquest.  Aliout 
the  same  time  the  High  Pensionary  Schimmelpenninck  received  the  com- 
munication that  the  emperor  perceived  in  the  Batavian  Republic  a 
character  of  instability,  which  should  be  remedied  by  transforming  it 
into  a  monarchy  under  his  brother  Louis,  the  husband  of  his  stepdaughter 
Hortense.  In  vain  Schimmelpenninck  caused  counter-representations  to 
be  made  to  him  through  Admiral  Verhuel  and  other  notables ;  the  new 
constitution  was  transmitted,  accompanied  with  the  threat  that,  if  it 
were  not  accepted  within  ten  days,  none  of  her  colonies  would  be  restored 
to  Holland  at  the  peace ;  thus  the  Dutch  were  constrained  to  entreat 
siibmissivelv  that  Prince  Louis  become  their  king ;  and  his  incipient 
resistance  to  the  emperor's  commands  was  silenced  by  simply  pointing 
to  his  duty  to  obey.  For  the  emperor's  brother-in-law,  Joachim  ]\Iurat, 
the  duchy  of  Berg,  composed  of  Cleves  and  Berg,  ceded  by  Prussia  and 
Bavaria,  was  set  apart  by  a  decree  of  March  15,  with  Düsseldorf  as  the 
capital.  The  youngest  sister,  Pauline,  and  her  second  husband.  Prince 
Borghese,  obtained  the  jirincijtality  of  Guastalla,  which,  however,  the 
emperor  bought  from  them  the  same  year.  Although  Napoleon  was  the 
heir  of  the  Revolution,  which  had  extirpated  the  feudal  system,  yet  now 
even  the  form  of  fief  that  existed  in  the  Middle  Ages  was  restored  by  the 
erection  of  imperial  fiefs  in  conquered  territories.     Bernadotte  became 
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Prince  of  Ponteciu'vo  ;  Tallcyniml,  ot"  Beiicvonto ;  Ijolinm,  Diilic  nl" 
Piac'cnza.  Not  siitisiied  witli  tliis,  tlic  former  eoninulc  of  Roliesjiicrro 
burned  with  the  desire  to  obtain  entrance  by  intennarriage.s  into  tiie 
ancient  princely  houses.  His  earlier  proposals  at  the  courts  of  South 
Germany  were  repulsed  with  abhorrence,  l)ut  after  Austerlitz  this  was 
clianfred.  Solicitations  were  now  in  request,  and  princely  daughters  were 
now  the  price  paid  lor  the  elevation  ol'  their  lathers.  Augusta,  the  daugh- 
ter of  the  new  King  of  Bavaria,  gave  her  hand  (January,  1806)  to  Eugene 
Keauharnais,  Napoleon's  stepson ;  his  adopted  daughter,  Stephanie 
Eeauharnais,  was  wedded  to  the  hereditary   Prince  of  Baden. 

And  now  came  Prussia's  turn  to  be  compelled  to  experience  the  ran- 
cor of  Napoleon.  When  Ilauirwitz  broujrht  the  Treaty  of  Scln^nbrtnin 
to  Berlin,  Frederick  William  was  exceedinirlv  ansrv.  On  Ilardenbcrir's 
proposal  the  king  indeed  ratified  the  treaty,  but  only  upon  condition  of 
certain  alterations  wiiieii  should  prevent  a  disagreement  with  Russia  and 
England  :  the  aim  of  the  treaty  siiould  be  limited  to  defence,  and  the 
king  was  to  take  Hanover  into  his  possession  only  till  the  general  peace, 
"  for  safe  kee]>ing  and  administration."  So  confidently,  with  inexcusable 
thoughtlessness,  did  they  build  upon  the  acceptance  of  the  proviso  wliich 
they  had  framed,  that,  from  economical  considerations,  on  January 
24  the  army  was  placed  upon  a  peace  footing,  long  before  Haugwitz 
had  returned  from  Paris  with  Napoleon's  answer.  But  how  entirely 
different  from  that  upon  which  they  had  flattered  themselves  was  tlie 
reception  whicli  lie  found  there!  Napoleon  played  tiie  part  of  one  en- 
raged ;  he  eagerly  seized  tlie  pretext  to  declare  the  Treaty  of  Schönltnmn 
no  longer  in  existence,  and  laid  down  the  choice  between  a  new  treaty 
and  war.  The  troops  returning  from  the  Danube  were  pushed  forward 
toward  the  river  Main  and  close  to  the  Prussian  frontiers.  Then  Haug- 
witz lost  heart;  on  February  15,  he  concluded  a  new  treaty  with  far 
more  oppressive  stipulations  than  those  contained  in  the  Treaty  of  Seliön- 
brnnn  ;  Prussia  was  required  to  take  possession  of  Hanover  uncoiidi- 
tionally,  and  to  close  the  mouths  of  the  Weser  and  Elbe  against  the  Eng- 
lish ;  of  any  compensation  for  Ansbach  not  one  word  more  was  said. 
Resistance  was  impossible.  On  March  .3,  the  king  signed  the  treaty. 
The  monarchy  of  Frederick  the  Cireat  was  tluis  brought  down  to  the 
position  of  a  state  of  the  second  order,  and  Napoleon  expressly  aimed 
to  thrust  the  thorn  of  hnmiliation  very  deeply  into  her  flesh.  He  caused 
Ansbach  to  be  occupied  Ijcfore  the  ratification  of  the  treaty,  and  in  the 
Moniicnr  covered  Hardenberg  with  invectives.  Tiie  French  embassy 
was  forbidden  to  transact  business  with  him  in  tlie  future.  I?y  this 
means  it  canii'  to  pass  tlial    Hardenberg,  when  he  received  his  dismissal 
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on  April  14,  was  stanijxd  in  [niMii'  (ijiiiiimi  a^^  a  iiiartvr  to  iiis  patriotic 
sentiments,  while  Haugwitz,  who  now  once  more  stepped  into  iii.s  place, 
appeared  as  the  "subtle  instrnment  of  French  ambition."  The  occu- 
pation of  Hanover  signified  a  rupture  with  England.  Immediately 
upon  the  ratification  of  the  Treaty  of  Paris  there  followed  the  declaration 
from  London  that  neither  political  convenience  nor  any  proffered  ecjuiva- 
lent  would  ever  induce  King  George  to  part  with  his  (jcrman  posses- 
sions. In  retaliation,  the  seizure  of  all  Prussian  vessels  found  in  Eng- 
lish harbors  was  ordered.  On  June  11,  England  declared  war  against 
Prussia,  and  the  same  had  already  been  done,  on  April  27,  by  King 
Gustavus  IV.  of  Sweden. 

In  order  to  secure  reconciliation  with  TJussia  nothing  more  was  needed 
on  the  part  of  Napoleon  than  good  will,  so  strong  was  the  desire  for  peace 
at  St.  Petersburg.  The  state  councillor,  Oubril,  who  wont  to  Paris, 
ostensibly  on  the  business  of  exchanging  jnüsoncrs,  had  a  secret  com- 
mission to  introduce  wherever  possible  the  subject  of  peace,  but  Napoleon 
eagerly  grasped  the  opportunity  presented,  by  overreaching  this  agent, 
to  deprive  England  of  her  last  ally  on  the  continent.  Oubril  suffered 
himself  to  be  cajoled  into  a  treaty  of  unexampled  tenor  (July  20,  1806), 
by  the  representation  that  otherwise  Austria,  menaced  by  Napoleon, 
could  not  be  preserved  ;  he  found  for  this  reason  a  very  bad  reception 
at  St.  Petersburg;  the  treaty  was  rejected  and  the  unfortunate  dijiloma- 
tist  was  banished  to  his  estates.  Fox  also  made  the  discovery  that  with 
a  statecraft  so  perfidious  as  that  practiced  by  Napoleon,  even  the  most 
honorable  love  of  peace  must  be  put  to  confusion.  Napoleon  exju-essed 
great  readiness  to  begin  negotiations,  and  even  went  so  far  that  he  offered 
at  once  to  restore  Hanover  to  England,  although  it  had  been  made  over 
to  Prussia  in  pursuance  of  the  treaty ;  he  also  pledged  himself  to  give 
up  Sicily  to  the  King  of  Naples.  But  then  he  suddenly  discovered  that 
Sicily  was  "  indispensalile  "  to  his  brother  Josejih,  and  offered  for  the 
Bourbons  of  Naples  other  compensations.  Thus  there  survived  from 
these  negotiations  nothing  but  the  conviction  that  peace  and  friendship 
with  Napoleon  could  be  only  purchased  at  the  price  of  unconditional  ser- 
vile submission.  The  understanding  between  England  and  Russia  became 
only  the  more  firmly  established  ;  but  Fox  was  spared  by  an  early  death 
(September  13)  the  pain  of  seeing  the  war  break  out  afresh,  and  the 
enemy  of  his  country  ascending  by  new  victories  to  a  height  of  power 
that  grew  more  and  more  formidable. 

Already  had  Napoleon,  uj>on  the  fouixlation  laid  by  the  Peace  of 
Presburg,  erected  the  beginning  of  a  new  edifice.     After  the  last  breath 
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of  its  peculiar  life  had  escaped  from  the  forms  of  the  old  empire  :iiid  llie 
two  principal  powers  had  each  forfeited  the  consideration  they  once 
enjoyed,  there  remained  to  tiie  lesser  |)rinces  of  the  empire  only  tlie  clioice 
of  being  torn  in  pieces  by  tlie  imperial  ea<;le  or  of  flying  ibr  shelter  beneath 
its  wings.  Tims  there  was  aeeomplislied,  under  the  hand  of  Napoleon, 
that  for  which  French  state  policy  had  been  laboring  for  centuries. 

During  that  splendid  court-day  which  he  held  at  Mayence  in  the 
spring  of  1804,  the  first  advances  to  a  confetlcration  of  (ierinan  princes 
under  his  protectorate  were  already  made;  the  war  of  180.")  only  made 
that  appear  outwardly  which  before  had  gradually  matured.  *rhe  dull 
indifference,  rather  the  satisfaction,  with  which  the  population  accepted 
the  changes  that  had  been  introduced,  seemed  to  the  Mdiitzcr  Zi'itnng 
to  justify  its  scornful  aimouncement  that  tiiere  was  no  longer  a  Germany. 
The  sentimental  and  characterless  von  Dalberg,  the  last  archbishop-elector 
of  Mayence,  archchaneellor  of  the  empin»,  invited  to  Paris,  flattered 
with  .silicitous  comi)laisance,  and  appointed  by  the  National  Institute  to 
membership  in  Klopstoek's  place,  subsequently  became  the  enthusiastic 
worshipper  of  the  emperor.  On  May  27,  he  surprised  the  diet  by  the 
annoimcement  that  he  had  designated,  as  his  coadjutor,  the  emperor's 
step-uncle.  Cardinal  Fesch,  a  Corsican,  who  did  not  know  a  word  of 
German.  In  anticipation  of  the  genei'al  seizure  of  public  ])ropcrty  which 
was  again  approaching,  the  disgraceful  spectacle  of  1789  and  1803  was 
repeated,  and  now  as  then,  one  vied  with  another  at  Paris  in  begging, 
bribing,  and  intriguing.  \ 

On  July  17,  1806,  occurred  the  signing  of  the  terms  of  the  Confedera- 
tion. Four  electors  and  twelve  princes,  with  a  territory  of  57,000 
square  miles  and  7,-')00,000  inhabitants,  by  this  act  declared  themselves 
severed  from  the  empire,  and  concluded  with  the  (>mperor  of  the  French 
a  new  compact,  "  in  order  thereby  to  seeiu'c  the  internal  and  external 
peace  of  Germany,  for  which,  as  experience  showed,  the  constitution 
of  the  empire  in  no  res))ect  continued  to  jtrovide  surety."  Frederich 
Augustus  III.  of  Saxony  (Fig.  94)  at  first  remained  aloof.  The  name 
"  protectorate"  was  but  a  poor  cover  for  the  condition  of  absolute  subjec- 
tion to  the  rule  of  Napoleon  to  which  these  declared  sovereigns,  members 
of  the  Confederation,  placed  themselves.  Apart  from  some  adjustments 
by  members  of  the  Confederation  among  themselves,  the  process  of  com- 
bining the  smallest  districts  of  the  empire  was  simultaneously  contiimed ; 
with  these  fragments  Najiolcon  could  make  no  beginning  ;  he  needed  bodies 
large  enough  to  serve  him  l>ut  not  large  enough  to  be  aljle  to  stand  without 
his  support.  The  pos.sessions  of  nobles  of  the  empire  and  inqx'ria!  towns 
within   the  circuit  of  the  Confederation  of  the  Rhine  were  in  a  body 
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Fig.  94. — Frederick  Augustus,  Elector  of  Saxony.     From  an  engraviug  by  J.  F.  Bauso 
(1738-1814) ;  original  painting  by  A.  (ir.iff  {17.'!(>-1)^13). 

mediatized;  that  is,  subjected  to  tiie  siipreiiiaey  of  those  states  to  ^hich 
they  belonged  geographically.     The  kernel  of  the  treaty  lay  in  tlic  pro- 
vision which  declared  all  wars  as  well  of  the  Protector  as  of  the  C'on- 
VoL.  xvr.— 22  837 
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federation  to  he  shared  \)\  l)<)ili  si<les,  and  a|>]>ointcd  for  tlic  latter  us  a 
eontingcnt  to  l)e  furnished  63,000  men,  and  for  liie  Protector  200,000. 
What  the  treaty  contained  in  regard  to  tlie  constitution  of  the  < 'oid'ed- 
eration,  and  in  regard  to  the  assembly,  composed  of  a  royal  and  a 
princely  college,  in  which  the  electoral  arehchancellor  should  have  pre- 
cedence— all  this  appeared  as  little  in  actual  operation  as  that  prom- 
ised fundamental  law,  to  which  Dalberg  devoted  himself  with  sncli  zeal. 
The  Confederation  of  the  Rhine  experienced  its  first  enlargement  by  the 
accession  of  the  elector,  now  grand  duke,  of  Würzburg.  The  l"'ren<ii 
envoy  at  Vienna  had  already  presented  (August  2)  the  d()ul)le  demand  : 
the  laying  aside  of  the  dignity  of  Ivomaii  eni])eror,  and  the  recognition 
of  Joseph  Bonaparte  as  King  of  Naples.  Reluctant  l>nt  too  weak  to 
oppose,  Francis  II.  o]>eye(I.  On  August  10,  lie  transmitted  to  tiic  diit 
the  declaration  (dated  August  (i)  tliat  he  considered  the  bond  whicii  had 
hitherto  united  him  to  the  German  empire  as  dissolved. 

Thus  ended,  after  a  thousand  years'  continuance,  the  Holy  Koman 
Empire  of  the  (ierman  nation.  The  sceptre  of  Charlemagne  and  of 
Otto  I.  rested  now  in  the  hand  of  the  son  of  a  Corsican  advocate.  But 
in  place  of  the  ideal  sway  indicated  by  it  in  the  days  of  its  power,  there 
was  now  a  rough  military  despotism.  Formerly,  at  the  time  of  the  Con- 
gress of  Rastatt,  Napoleon  had  said  that  if  the  constitution  of  the  (ier- 
man  empire  did  not  exist,  it  ought  to  be  invetitid  ;  and  now  he  liad  him- 
self with  a  push  of  his  foot  crushed  its  decaying  remains.  Indeed,  he  had 
created  a  political  structure  that  excluded  every  tliought  of  a  national 
union  of  Germany  ;  but  in  tlic  jjook  of  fate  it  stood  written  that  iiis  iron 
hand  should  only  clear  tlie  groimd  of  rubbish,  so  that  in  tlie  future  tlie 
edifice  of  German  unity  could  be  reared. 

The  French  empire,  at  its  origin,  was  baptized  with  the  lilood  of 
d'Enghicn ;  to  the  Confederaticm  of  Rhine  a  similar  bloody  consec^ration 
was  not  wanting.  Exasperation  over  a  pamphlet  entitled  "  Germany 
in  her  Deep  Degradation  "  enkindled  Napoleon's  wrath  against  six  book- 
sellers, whose  whole  crime  consisted  in  their  having  sold  this  publication 
in  the  way  of  business.  "  I  understand,"  he  wrote  to  Berthier,  on  August 
5,  "  that  you  ordered  these  booksellers  to  be  put  in  prison  ;  my  will  is  tliat 
tlu'y  be  brought  before  a  military  commission  and  be  shot  within  twenty- 
four  liours."  It  was,  therefore,  no  sentence  of  a  court-martial,  l)nt  a 
murder,  which  was  perpetrated,  on  August  26,  at  Braunau,  on  one  of  these 
men  :  Palm,  a  Nuremberg  bookseller  ;  no  defender  was  allowed  iiini.  lie 
died  with  the  courage  of  innocence,  and  Germany  had  its  first  martyr. 
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